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PREFACE. 


I  SUPPOSE  that  this  book  will  be  read  by  a  great  many  young 
girls,  who,  though  now  residing  as  children  with  their  parents  at 
home,  will,  in  future  years,  when  they  have  grown  up  and  are  mar- 
ried, come  into  possession  of  homes  of  their  own,  where  they  will 
have  handsome  parlors,  and  beautiful  and  convenient  furniture,  and 
genteel  and  pretty  dresses  of  all  kinds  to  wear. 

/ 

If  this  should  be  so,  I  hope  that  when,  in  future  years,  you  are 
thus  favored,  you  will  remember  the  story  of  Virginia  which  you 
read  in  your  youth,  and  exhibit  in  some  degree  toward  those  who 
shall  be  around  you  then,  in  positions  lower  than  your  own  in  the 
social  scale,  something  of  the  same  spirit  which  Mrs.  Lansing  man- 
ifested toward  her  neighbors  of  the  Mill  Valley. 
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VIRGINIA, 


PART  L 
CHAPTER  I. 

ALFIELD. 


Moral  of  the  story.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Alfield. 

TpVERY  person  to  whom  that  great  superintending  Providence 
-^  which  regulates  and  controls  all  that  happens  to  man,  has  in- 
trusted wealth,  and  who  therefore  enjoys  the  means  of  influence, 
and  the  social  advantages  and  distinctions  which  wealth  usually 
confers,  is  solemnly  responsible  to  God  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  exercises  the  superiority  over  his  fellow-men  which  he  thus  at- 
tains. This  responsibility  attaches  to  all,  to  ladies  as  well  as  to 
gentlemen ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  ladies  it  applies  particularly  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  use  the  social  influence  and  ascendency 
which  their  high  position  confers  upon  them.  To  exhibit  and  il- 
lustrate this  principle  is  the  object  of  the  story  of  Virginia. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  beautiful  rural  towns  which  have  so  long 
adorned  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut- -the  garden  of  New  En- 
gland— that  the  events  recorded  in  this  narrative  are  supposed  to 
have  occurred.  The  name  of  the  place  we  will  call  Alneld. 
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ALFIELD. 


View  of  Alfield. 


The  houses. 


The  church. 


The  academy. 


DISTANT   VIEW   OF   ALFIELD. 


Alfield  was  situated  not  far  from  the  Ibank  of  trie  river,  within 
the  curve  of  one  of  its  most  graceful  and  beautiful  meaiiderings. 
The  houses  were  embosomed  among  ancient  elms  of  enormous  size, 
whose  drooping  branches  hung  over  and  shaded  the  streets,  while 
their  tops  covered  and  concealed  the  dwellings  by  their  vast,  dome- 
like masses  of  foliage.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  there  was  nothing 
but  the  spire  of  the  church  and  the  cupola  of  the  academy  to  be 
seen  above  them,  and  here  and  there  the  roof,  or  part  of  the  end, 
of  a  pleasant-looking  dwelling  between. 

The  "  society"  of  the  village,  as  it  is  termed,  was  excellent. 
There  was  a  gentleman  of  wealth  residing  there  who  had  formerly 
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The  governor  The  farmers.  General  state  of  society  in  AliH.i 


been  governor  of  the  state.  He  was  not  now  in  office,  Init  In-  ~iill 
retained  the  title,  being  known  universally  as  Governor  \Vulr.,tt. 
There  were  two  judges  and  one  or  two  lawyers  lir/nl.-~.  Tln-n 
there  was  the  preceptor  of  the  academy,  and  the  preceptress,  \vli<t 
were  held  in  high  consideration,  both  on  account  of  their  intel- 
lectual attainments  and  their  official  position.  Besides  these  then- 
were  many  farmers,  who,  owning  lands  among  the  rich  meadow  < 
above  and  below  the  town,  lived  in  handsome  houses  in  the  vil- 
lage, or  street,  as  it  was  called  ;  and  as  most  of  them,  or  their 
fathers  before  them,  had  laid  up  money,  they  lived  in  very  genteel 
style,  though  plain  themselves  in  person  and  manners ;  and  they 
sent  their  sons  and  daughters  away  to  expensive  literary  institu- 
tions for  their  education. 

All  these  people  and  some  others  like  them,  including  a  few 
prosperous  merchants  and  mechanics,  constituted  the  aristocracy 
of  the  village.  Besides  these,  there  were  some  others  whose  rank 
was  not  so  high.  There  wTere  several  farmers  who  owned  small 
farms,  and  some  mechanics  and  merchants,  who,  either  being  new 
beginners,  or  else  not  having  thus  far  succeeded  very  well,  were 
looked  down  upon  a  little  by  the  aristocracy.  Then  there  were 
the  mill  people^  as  they  were  called.  The  mill  people  lived  in  a 
little  valley  connected  with  the  back  part  of  the  town,  where  a 
stream  came  down  from  the  uplands  toward  the  river  and  furnish- 
ed a  water-power.  A  paper-mill,  and  also  some  other  machinery, 
had  been  set  up  on  this  stream,  and  quite  a  little  village  had  sprung 
up  around  it,  consisting  of  the  houses  of  persons  connected  in  va- 
rious ways  with  these  establishments.  These  mill  people,  some- 
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ALF1ELD. 


View  in  the  mill  valley. 


Hamden. 


Intercourse  with  the  Hamden  people. 


how  or  other,  whether  it  was  because  they  were  comparatively  new 
comers,  or  because  they  were  not  generally  rich,  or  because  they 
were  somewhat  plain  and  unpolished  in  their  manners,  or  from  some 

other    less    apparent 
reason,  were  not  con- 
sidered exactly  gen- 
:  teel.      Their  houses 
•  were  small,  and  un- 
attractive in  appear- 
ance, being  scattered 
somewhat  irregularly 
along  the  banks   of 
I  the  stream,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  adjoin- 
ing engraving. 

The  village  of  Al- 
iield  was  situated  about  eight  miles  from  a  very  large  town.  This 
town,  which  I  shall  call  Hamden,  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  places  in  the  valley.  Some  of  the  people  in  Ham- 
den were  very  rich,  and  occasionally — especially  in  the  winter — 
they  gave  large  and  splendid  parties.  They  were  accustomed 
sometimes  too,  in  giving  these  parties,  to  go  beyond  their  own 
town,  and  would  send  invitations  to  some  of  the  principal  families 
in  the  surrounding  villages.  Thus  several  of  the  people  of  Alfield 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  occasionally  in  Hamden,  and  of  re- 
ceiving Hamden  people  too  at  their  own  houses  in  return.  They 
used  also  to  go  to  Hamden  in  their  carnages  sometimes  to  make 
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ALFIELD.  17 


Some  account  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Lyman. 


morning  calls,  and  Hamden  carriages  would  occasionally  stop  at 
their  doors  in  return.  Those  families  of  Alfield  that  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  this  sort  of  intercourse  with  the  more  stylish  people 
of  the  great  town  were,  some  of  them  at  least,  not  a  little  proud 
of  the  distinction. 

Among  the  most  influential  and  prominent  of  the  young  ladies 
of  Alfield  at  this  time  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Lyman.  She  was  very 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  and  was  quite  a  general  favorite  in  so- 
ciety. She  was  still  young,  though  not  very  young,  being  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age.  She  was,  in  the  main,  an  ex- 
cellent girl,  being  amiable,  affectionate,  and  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  duties.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Church,  and,  I  do 
not  doubt,  a  sincere  Christian.  She  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  in  all  other  enterprises  and  plans  which  were 
intended  to  do  good.  The  strong  interest  which  she  felt  in  things 
of  this  kind  arose  partly  from  the  pleasure  it  gave  her  to  occupy 
the  prominent  and  important  position  in  respect  to  them  that  was 
always  accorded  to  her,  and  partly  from  genuine  feelings  of  kind- 
ness and  good-will  to  others,  and  a  desire  to  imitate  the  spirit  and 
obey  the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ  her  Savior. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  similar  traits  of  character, 
Elizabeth  was  a  very  general  favorite.  In  society  we  may  say 
that  she  was  admired.  She  was  fond  of  admiration,  and  her  love 
of  society  made  her  fond  of  dress  and  fashion.  She  was  particu- 
larly anxious  always  to  be  genteel,  and  as  her  father  was  in  pros- 
perous circumstances,  and  was  quite  indulgent  to  her,  she  enjoyed 
every  facility  for  gratifying  these  tastes  and  desires.  People  won- 
7  B 
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Ladies  that  are  generally  admired.  Effects  of  this  admiration. 


dered,  as  they  always  do  in  respect  to  such  young  ladies,  why  she 
had  never  been  married.  But  the  truth  is,  that  young  ladies  of 
this  class — so  gay,  so  popular,  so  genteel,  and  so  generally  praised 
and  admired — are  not  usually  the  ones  most  readily  sought  after 
by  the  young  men  for  wives.  What  a  young  lady  requires  in  or- 
der to  be  chosen  as  a  wife  is,  not  the  admiration  of  many,  but  the 
love  of  some  one  /  and  the  men  who  would  make  the  most  loving, 
true,  and  faithful  husbands,  are  very  apt  to  pass  by  the  fashiona- 
ble belles,  that  every  body  is  pleased  with  and  praises,  and  make 
some  retired  maiden,  who  shrinks  from  public  admiration  as  she 
would  from  the  public  gaze,  the  object  of  their  love.  They  act  in 
this  respect  somewhat  as  boys  do  in  going  a  raspberrying,  who  pay 
very  little  attention  to  the  raspberries  that  grow  by  the  wayside, 
out  in  the  open  sun,  in  sight  of  every  body  that  goes  by,  but  go 
on,  expecting  to  find  far  richer  and  sweeter  ones  hid  away  under 
the  bushes,  in  deep  and  shady  retreats  in  the  woods. 

The  truth  is,  that  those  qualities  and  that  demeanor  in  a  young 
lady  which  cause  her  to  be  generally  admired,  though  they  have 
the  effect  of  gathering  a  great  many  persons  around  her,  do  not 
draw  any  one  of  them  very  near.  Such  persons  are  therefore  gen- 
erally obliged  to  content  themselves  with  being  admired  by  all  who 
know  them,  instead  of  becoming  the  object  of  love  to  any  one. 
They  are,  however,  usually  so  fond  of  admiration,  that  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  not  at  all  discontented  with  their  lot. 
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Mr.  Lyman's  new  house. 


Its  beautiful  situation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    PARTY. 


MlSS  LYMAN'S  father  had  recently  built  a  new  house,  and,  just 
before  the  time  when  this  story  commences,  he  had  moved  into  it. 

The  house  was  very  delightfully  situated ;  for,  though  it  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  village,  it  was  surrounded  with  trees  and  shrub- 


THE    NEW    HOUSE. 


bery,  which  gave  it  a  very  retired  and  rural  aspect,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  above  engraving. 
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Furniture.  Plan  for  a  party.  Making  out  the  list  of  names. 

Mr.  Lyman  had  furnished  his  house  very  elegantly,  too,  with 
new  furniture  brought  from  Boston,  and  Miss  Lyman  and  her  moth- 
er deemed  the  occasion  of  their  getting  settled  in  their  new  home 
a  proper  one  for  inviting  their  friends  to  make  them  a  visit.  So 
they  concluded  to  give  a  party. 

They  sat  down  together  in  the  parlor,  after  breakfast,  on  the 
Monday  morning  of  the  week  in  which  the  party  was  to  be  given, 
to  determine  on  the  invitations.  Miss  Elizabeth  had  a  paper  and 
a  pencil  making  a  list.  Her  mother  was  seated  near  a  window 
at  her  work,  but  was  ready  to  assist  Miss  Elizabeth  with  her  sug- 
gestions or  her  advice,  as  they  might  be  required.  William,  a  tall 
boy  of  about  fifteen,  just  ready  for  college,  was  sitting  near  another 
window,  busily  employed  in  putting  a  new  snapper  to  his  whip- 
lash. 

"First,"  said  Miss  Lyman,  "I  will  put  down  the  names  of  the 
Hamden  people.  I  wish  to  pay  particular  attention  to  them,  as  I 
should  like  very  much  to  extend  my  acquaintance  a  little  in  Ham- 
den."' 

So  Elizabeth  put  down  first  upon  the  list  the  names  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  fashionable  persons  that  she  could  consider  as  among 
her  acquaintances  in  Hamden,  and  then  came  to  her  own  town. 
She  proceeded  here  on  the  same  principle,  beginning  with  the  most 
distinguished  or  the  most  genteel,  and  going  on  then  to  persons  of 
less  note.  Her  mother  would  occasionally  remind  her  of  a  name 
that  she  seemed  likely  to  forget,  and  when  so  reminded,  Elizabeth 
would  sometimes  appear  to  approve  the  suggestion,  and  would  add 
the  name  to  the  list.  At  other  times  she  would  make  some  ob- 
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Miss  Lyman's  ideas  about  the  party.  Mary  Wharton. 

jection,  and,  after  a  little  conversation,  would  say  that  she  would 
postpone  for  the  present  putting  down  the  name,  or  would  decide 
to  omit  it  entirely. 

"  You  see,  mother,"  said  she,  "  this  is  a  good  time  to  revise  our 
visiting  list,  and  make  it  a  little 'more  select.  I  have  been  want- 
ing to  make  it  more  select  for  some  time,  and  now  is  the  best  op- 
portunity that  we  shall  have." 

So  Elizabeth  omitted  the  names  of  several  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  visit  her  before.  The  ones  thus  omitted  were,  of  course, 
those  whose  position  in  society  was  most  uncertain,  or  who,  through 
the  effect  of  misfortune  in  business,  or  any  other  untoward  influ- 
ences, had  declined  in  wealth  and  style  of  living.  Elizabeth  had 
a  kind  and  generous  heart,  and  it  gave  her  pain,  in  many  cases, 
thus  to  cast  off  her  friends,  but  it  seemed,  as  she  said,  to  be  nec- 
essary. 

"  There  is  Mary  Wharton,"  said  her  mother ;  "  you  must  not 
forget  her." 

"No, r  said  Elizabeth,  doubtfully,  "  no,  I  must  not  forget 
her." 

Still,  she  did  not  put  down  her  name,  but  played  with  the  top 
of  her  pencil,  and  seemed  to  be  musing  on  the  subject. 

Mary  Wharton  was  an  old  schoolmate  and  friend  of  Elizabeth's. 
She,  however,  belonged  to  a  very  plain  but  worthy  family,  which 
was  not  fairly  included  within  the  pale  of  genteel  society. 

"I  don't  think,  after  all,  mother,"  said  she,  "that  Mary  would 
care  about  coming.  She  does  not  go  into  society  much,  and  she 
visits  hardly  any  of  the  people  that  we  are  going  to  invite." 
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Miss  Lyman's  brother  William  proposes  a  name. 


"I  know  that,"  said  her  mother;  "but  I  think  she  would  feel 
hurt  not  to  be  invited.  Besides,  remember  that  she  was  very  kind 
to  you  when  you  were  sick  last  winter." 

"  She  was,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  she  was  very  kind  indeed ;  and  I 
would  do  any  thing  in  the  world  to  make  a  return  for  her  kind- 
ness if  she  were  sick.  But  I  don't  really  think  she  would  care 
about  coming  to  such  a  party  as  this.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  she 
has  got  any  dress  that  would  be  really  suitable  to  wear.  But  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  will  do.  In  two  or  three  weeks  I  will  make  a  lit- 

»/ 

tie  social  party  for  her  expressly,  with  some  of  the  people  that  she 
knows." 

"Perhaps  that  will  do,"  said  her  mother;  "just  as  you  think 
best." 

So  they  went  on  completing  the  list.  Presently,  however,  Will- 
iam, who  had  been  busy  all  this  time  making  his  snapper,  and 
now,  having  finished  it,  was  preparing  to  go  away,  rose  from  his 
seat. 

"  I  wish,  Lizzie,"  said  he,  "  you  would  invite  Emma  Merton. 
She  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  town." 

"Nonsense,  William!"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  She  is,"  persisted  William,  "  and  the  best  girl  too,  /  believe. 
I  wish  you  would  invite  her." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Elizabeth.  "Emma  Merton  does  not  go 
into  society  at  all." 

"  Well,"  said  William,  persisting,  "  that  is  only  because  people 
don't  invite  her.  Just  invite  her,  and  see  if  she  does  not  come." 

Elizabeth  took  no  further  notice  of  William's  suggestion,  but 
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Mr.  Lyman  comes  in.  He  names  the  Mertons.  Elizabeth 

went  on  to  the  consideration  of  other  names,  while  William  walk- 
ed off  out  of  the  room,  saying  to  himself  that  he  thought  it  was 
very  hard  that  people  would  not  invite  a  pretty  and  well-behaved 
girl  to  their  parties  because  "she  did  not  go  into  society,"  when 
they  knew  very  well  that  she  could  not  possibly  go  until  they  did 
invite  her. 

A  few  minutes  after  this,  Mr.  Lyman,  who  was  going  away  that 
morning  to  a  neighboring  town  in  his  chaise,  passed  through  the 
room  on  his  way  to  the  front  door. 

"Well,  Elizabeth,"  said  he,  "how  are  you  getting  along  with 
your  invitations  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  nicely  indeed,"  said  Elizabeth.  "We  are  going  to 
have  a  delightful  party.  We  are  making  out  a  fine  list." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Lyman.  "  Invite  whom  you  please. 
There  is  only  one  family  whom  I  wish  you  to  invite  on  my  ac- 
count, and  that  is  the  Mertons." 

The  bright,  and  beaming,  and  happy  expression  of  countenance 
with  which  Elizabeth  was  looking  up  at  her  father  while  she  was 
speaking  to  him  was  suddenly  changed  by  his  reply. 

"  The  Mertons  ?"  said  she,  musingly. 

The  reason  why  Miss  Elizabeth  hesitated  so  much  in  respect  to 
inviting  the  Mertons  was  that — though  they  were  a  very  worthy 
and  excellent  family,  and  WQYQ  very  prosperous  in  their  affairs. 
Mr.  Merton  being  a  capable  and  efficient  man  of  business,  and 
quite  successful,  moreover,  in  his  various  enterprises — they  were 
still  not  yet  considered  exactly  genteel.  Mr.  Merton  himself  was 
a  very  plain,  and  even  somewhat  blunt  man,  and  his  wite  was 
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chiefly  interested  in  her  domestic  duties,  and  in  the  enjoyments  of 
home,  so  that  neither  she  nor  her  daughter  were  adapted  to  make 
any  great  show  in  society.  Mr.  Lyman  had,  however,  many  inti- 
mate business  relations  with  Mr.  Merton.  They  were  both  direct- 
ors of  the  same  bank  and  managers  of  the  same  rail-road  ;  and  one 
special  advantage  which  Mr.  Lyman  had  in  view  in  building  a 
new  house,  and  furnishing  the  parlors  in  it  so  handsomely,  was 
that  he  might  show  hospitality  and  pay  attention  to  his  business 
friends  in  them,  and  thus  increase  and  strengthen  the  intimacy  of 
his  connection  with  the  men  whose  friendly  regard  was  of  so  much 
value  to  him,  and  with  whom  it  was  so  important  that  he  should 
stand  well. 

"Are  you  particularly  desirous  that  we  should  invite  the  Mer- 
tons  this  time,  father  ?"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  Why,  you  see  how  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Lyman.  "  Mr.  Merton  is 
becoming  so  connected  with  me  in  business  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  me  to  be  on  intimate  and  friendly  terms  with  him. 
He  is  an  excellent  man  too,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  are  very 
intelligent  and  very  amiable ;  and  if  they  are  not  as  elegant  and 
refined  in  their  manners  as  you  might  desire,  inviting  them  into 
company  will  tend  to  make  them  so.  In  fact,  I  think  that  people 
who  have  property,  and  who  wish  to  do  good  with  it,  ought  to  con- 
sider it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  try  to  improve  and  refine  the  man- 
ners of  those  around  them  by  means  of  it,  as  much  as  they  can, 
and  so  invite  to  their  houses  those  who  have  most  need  of  this  in- 
fluence. That's  the  very  thing,  in  my  opinion,  that  a  Christian 
lady  has  a  handsome  parlor  for." 
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When  Mr.  Lyman  had  finished  speaking,  there  was  for  a  mo- 
ment a  pause.  What  he  had  said  was  obviously  just  and  true, 
but  justice  and  truth  have  unfortunately  very  little  chance  of  being 
heard  when  they  attempt  to  obtrude  into  regions  from  which,  by 
the  common  consent  of  mankind,  they  have  in  all  ages  been  rigid- 
ly excluded,  namely,  the  regions  of  fashion. 

"  Would  not  it  do  to  invite  the  Mertons  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lyman  at 
length,  hesitatingly. 

"  No,  mother,"  said  Miss  Elizabeth,  "  I  don't  think  it  would  do 
at  all.  Of  course,  if  father  insists  upon  it,  we  will  invite  them ; 
but  I  think  it  would  just  about  spoil  the  party.  I  am  sure  I 
should  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  invite  our  friends  from  Ham- 
den  to  meet  any  but  the  very  first  people." 

Mr.  Lyman  said  no  more,  but  went  away.  He  felt  disappoint- 
ed and  sad.  It  seemed  to  him  a  very  hard  case  that  he,  who  had 
earned  the  means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  which  his  family  pos- 
sessed by  his  daily  industry,  and  had  built  the  house,  and  had 
bought  and  paid  for  the  furniture,  could  not  now  have  one  single 
friend  of  his  own  invited  to  share  in  the  hospitalities  of  it,  because 
his  daughter's  fashionable  acquaintances  might  not  think  them 
genteel.  He  loved  his  daughter,  however,  and  wished  to  gratify 
her ;  and,  moreover,  he  loved  peace.  So  he  yielded  the  point  rath- 
er than  contend  for  it,  and  went  away.  He  could  not  help  feeling, 
however,  very  keenly  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  interest  which  he 
had  previously  taken  in  the  proposed  party  was  effectually  de- 
stroyed. 

And  here,  as  this  book  will  undoubtedly  be  read  by  many  girls, 
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who,  though  now  under  their  lather's  roof  as  children,  will  remain 
there  as  young  ladies  for  some  years  after  they  have  grown  up, 
and  before  they  are  married,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  give  them  a 
caution  against  a  mistake  which  a  great  many  young  ladies  make 
under  such  circumstances  in  respect  to  the  position  which  they  oc- 
cupy. A  father  is  under  obligation  to  provide  a  home  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  to  procure  for  them  food  and  clothing  while  they  are 
young,  even  if  the  doing  of  this  requires  him  to  toil  incessantly 
every  day  from  morning  to  night.  This  is  his  duty.  No  matter 
whether  his  child  is  a  good  child  or  a  bad  child,  whether  she  is 
gentle  or  froward,  whether  she  is  grateful  or  ungrateful,  so  long 
as  she  is  a  child,  her  father  must  take  care  of  her  and  provide  for 
her.  This  is  his  duty.  The  law  of  nature  makes  it  his  duty. 
He  can  not  divest  himself  of  the  obligation  to  provide  for  and  take 
care  of  his  children  while  they  are  children,  and  are  thus  not  able 
to  take  care  of  and  to  provide  for  themselves. 

While,  however,  the  father  is  thus  bound  by  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  to  provide  for  his  children  so  long  as  they  are  too 
young  to  provide  for  themselves,  he  has  still  a  right  to  use  the  re- 
sources and  means  of  his  children,  so  far  as  they  have  any,  to  aid 
him  in  the  work.  As  soon  as  a  boy  is  old  enough  to  do  any  part 
of  the  work  that  is  necessary  to  provide  for  his  support,  he  is  bound 
to  do  that  part,  and  the  father  is  only  under  obligation  for  the  rest. 
It  is  the  same  with  a  girl.  So  far,  therefore,  as  fathers  dispense 
with  the  aid  which  their  children  are  able  to  render  them  in  pro- 
viding for  their  wants,  they  do  it  from  a  feeling  of  kindness  and 
generosity,  and  from  the  influence  of  parental  affection,  since  the 
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Minority.  Where  the  obligation  of  the  parents  ceases. 

absolute  obligations  which  they  are  under  do  not  require  them  to 
do  it ;  for  all  that  the  father  is  under  obligation  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide for  his  children  during  their  minority,  so  far  as  what  they 
are  able  to  do  themselves  falls  short.  This,  too,  is  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  of  God,  and  it  has  been  the  law  of  every  civilized  and 
uncivilized  community  in  every  age. 

The  obligations  above  described  continue  so  long;  as  the  children 

o  o 

continue  in  their  minority  ;  but  so  soon  as  they  arrive  at  maturity, 
they  then  become  independent  of  their  father's  will,  and  then  every 
thing  that  can  properly  be  called  obligation  on  his  part  to  provide 
for  them  ceases.  It  is  not  the  law,  either  of  nature,  or  of  God,  or 
of  the  land,  that  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  decline  of  life  should 
toil  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  children  who  are  strong  and  well, 
and  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  It  is  true  that  fathers  often 
do  so.  They  go  daily  to  their  business,  and  work  early  and  late 
to  provide  an  income  for  their  families,  while  sons  and  daughters, 
grown  up  and  fully  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  live  idly  on  the 
money  which  their  fathers  thus  earn.  But  the  father  is  under  no 
obligation  to  do  this.  It  is  his  kindness  and  generosity.  If  chil- 
dren in  such  cases  always  received  it  as  kindness  and  generosity, 
and  were  grateful  for  it,  and  made  the  proper  acknowledgment  for 
it,  it  would  all  be  very  well.  But  they  often  seem  to  consider  it 
a  matter  of  course,  that  if  their  father  is  willing  to  work,  and  they 
are  not  willing,  and  if  the  avails  of  their  father's  industry  are  sut- 
ncient  for  them  all,  they  are  entitled  to  their  share,  because  they 
are  sons  or  daughters — forgetting,  or  rather,  it  would  sometimes 
seem,  never  learning,  that  sons  or  daughters,  grown  up  and  able  to 
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provide  for  themselves,  have  no  claim  whatever  on  their  fathers 
and  mothers  any  longer.  If  there  is  any  claim  at  all  in  the  case, 
it  would  be  the  other  way.  The  children  having  been  maintained 
and  provided  for,  for  so  many  years,  by  the  industry,  the  watch- 
fulness, and  the  toil  of  their  parents,  might,  perhaps,  properly  con- 
sider themselves  as  now  under  obligation  to  make  some  return. 
But  they  certainly  ought  not  to  imagine  that  they  can  have  any 
possible  claim,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  any  longer  continuance  of 
the  service  which,  having  been  rendered  to  them  by  their  parents 
for  so  many  long  years,  without  any  return  on  their  part,  they 
are  now  able  to  perform  for  themselves. 

Every  young  man,  therefore,  should  understand  that,  the  mo- 
ment he  becomes  of  age,  if  he  is  in  good  health  and  has  the  full 
use  of  his  powers,  he  has  no  longer  any  claims  whatever  upon  his 
father,  except  those  founded  on  parental  kindness  and  love.  His 
father  will  doubtless,  so  far  as  he  has  the  power,  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  aiding  him  in  getting  started  in  life ;  but,  strictly  speaking, 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  the  son  to  do  so. 

In  the  same  manner,  every  daughter  who  remains  under  the  pa- 
ternal roof  after  she  has  arrived  at  maturity  should  feel  that, 
strictly  speaking,  she  has  no  claim  to  a  place  there.  She  has  no 
claim  to  any  of  the  advantages  and  privileges  which  she  enjoys 
there,  and  which  are  procured  by  the  daily  toils  and  cares  to  which 
her  father  devotes  himself  in  his  occupation,  whatever  it  may  be. 
It  is  true  that  she  may  do  very  right  to  remain  under  the  paternal 
roof.  She  may  be  a  great  source  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  her 
parents,  and  she  may  repay  them  twice  over  for  all  that  they  do 
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for  her.  If  she  is  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  daughter,  and  con- 
sults, in  all  her  course  of  conduct,  her  father's  and  mother's  desires 
— if  she  feels  grateful  for  what  she  receives  from  them,  and  regards 
it  as  a  proof  and  token  of  parental  love,  and  endeavors  to  make  a 
proper  return  by  her  kindness  and  her  attentions  to  them,  and  by 
her  assiduity  in  rendering  those  thousand  services  that  a  daughter 
only  can  render,  then  she  fully  repays  the  debt  she  owes  them,  and 
it  is  all  very  well. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  considers  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  she  is  to  continue  at  home  as  long  as  it  may  be  convenient  to 
her  to  share  her  father's  income — if  she  seems  to  feel  that  she  has 
a  sort  of  right  to  be  provided  with  means  to  dress  as  expensively 
and  live  as  gayly  as  other  young  ladies  do  of  her  age,  however  dif- 
ferent her  father's  tastes  and  inclinations  may  be — if  she  assumes 
the  direction  of  the  house,  and  undertakes  to  decide  what  new  fur- 
niture shall  be  bought,  and  when  parties  shall  be  given,  and  who 
shall  be  invited  to  them,  then  she  does  not  make  a  return  for  the 
favors  which  she  receives,  and  it  is  not  very  well.  Fathers,  in 
such  cases,  find — as,  unfortunately,  many  fathers  do — that  they 
have  toiled  for  twenty  years  in  behalf  of  children  who  grow  up  to 
an  age  to  take  care  of  themselves  only  to  become  heavier  burdens 
than  ever. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  story.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Lyman  had 
gone  out,  Mrs.  Lyman  suggested  that  perhaps  it  would  be  best, 
after  all,  to  send  the  Mertons  an  invitation,  since  Mr.  Lyman,  as 
she  said,  seemed  to  set  his  heart  so  much  upon  it.  So  Elizabeth, 
feeling  that  she  was  performing  a  great  act  of  sacrifice  and  self-de- 
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nial  by  so  doing,  put  down  the  name  upon  the  list.  On  mature 
reflection,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  she  concluded  to 
strike  it  off  again,  and  so  the  Mertons  were  omitted,  after  all. 

The  invitations  were  sent  out  on  Monday.  The  party  was  on 
Thursday.  The  evening  was  pleasant,  and  every  thing  went  off 
remarkably  well.  The  guests  walked  about  the  handsome  parlors 
of  Mr.  Lyman's  house,  and  professed  to  admire  every  thing  very 
much  indeed.  A  great  many  compliments  were  paid,  and  every 
body's  face  was  dressed  in  perpetual  smiles.  It  is  true  that  the 
smiles  were,  most  of  them,  superficial — the  result  of  efforts  made 
to  be  polite — and  the  compliments  were  insincere.  But  this  is  to 
be  expected  at  parties,  where  usually  the  great  business  of  every 
body  is  to  deceive  every  body  else.  Still,  it  was  a  very  fine  par- 
ty, and  every  body  went  home  at  eleven  o'clock  apparently  very 
much  pleased. 


CHAPTER  III.     . 

GUSTAVUS. 

ELIZABETH  LYMAN  was  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school, 
and  Gustavus  was  one  of  her  scholars.  He  was  the  oldest  scholar 
in  her  class.  In  fact,  he  was  the  oldest  scholar  in  the  school ;  for 
Miss  Lyman's  class  was  the  highest  class.  The  superintendent 
gave  her  the  highest  class  because  she  was  the  most  intelligent, 
capable,  and  efficient  of  all  the  teachers.  She  was  very  faithfully 
devoted  to  her  duties.  She  studied  the  lessons  with  great  care, 
and  took  pains  to  prepare  herself  with  such  explanations  and  illus- 
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trations  of  the  meaning  of  the  several  passages  as  would  interest 
her  pupils,  and  make  them  like  to  come  to  the  Sunday-school.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  do  this  with  such  a  class  as  she  had-  -which 
consisted  of  large  boys — than  with  any  other  class  whatever  in  a 
Sunday-school.  There  was,  indeed,  probably  no  other  teacher  in 
the  town  who  could  have  succeeded  long  in  keeping  Elizabeth's 
class  together. 

Elizabeth  was  justly  proud  of  her  charge,  and  she  took  great 
pleasure  in  the  instruction  of  her  pupils.  Besides  this,  she  had  an 
honest  desire  to  do  good,  and  to  obey  the  commands  of  her  Savior, 
by  doing  every  thing  in  her  power,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  extend  his  cause.  She  was  at  heart  a  sincere  Christian,  though, 
like  other  Christians,  she  fell,  in  some  things,  into  faults  and  er- 
rors. 

Gustavus,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  her  oldest  scholar.  He 
was  nearly  eighteen  years  old^  Some  people  wondered  a  little 
that  he  continued  in  the  Sunday-school  so  long,  for  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  a  teacher.  In  fact,  the  superintendent  had  proposed 
to  him,  some  time  before  this,  to  take  charge  of  a  class ;  but  Gus- 
tavus, after  a  proper  consideration  of  the  question,  decided  not  to 
change.  He  would  have  liked  it  a  little  better,  so  far  as  he  him- 
self was  concerned,  to  have  taken  the  class,  but  there  were  several 
boys  belonging  to  Miss  Lyman's  class  who,  though  younger  than 
he  was,  were  beginning  to  feel  that  they  were  too  old  to  go  to  Sab- 
bath-school, and  Gustavus  knew  very  well  that  if  he  were  to  leave 
the  class,  they  would  probably  soon  leave  it  too.  As  long  as  he 
remained  they  were  perfectly  contented  to  remain  :  for  Gustavus, 
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besides  being  older  than  they,  was  so  prominent  among  the  young 
people  in  the  village,  on  account  of  the  standing  of  his  family  and 
of  his  own  personal  popularity,  that  whatever  he  did  all  the  other 
boys  liked  to  do.  Miss  Lyman  was  consequently  very  unwilling 
to  have  Gustavus  leave  her  class ;  and  when  the  proposal  was 
made  that  he  should  leave  it  in  order  to  take  a  class  of  his  own, 
she  begged  him  not  to  go.  She  said  she  was  sure  that  if  he  went 
the  next  oldest  boys  would  go  too,  and  then  the  next,  and  that 
thus,  in  a  very  few  months,  her  class  would  be  broken  up  entirely. 

Besides,  Gustavus  was  so  regular  in  his  attendance  in  the  class, 
so  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  so  attentive  to  ev- 
ery thing  that  Miss  Lyman  said  in  giving  her  instructions,  and 
was,  withal,  so  agreeable  and  interesting  in  his  person  and  manners, 
that  he  was  altogether  the  best  scholar  that  Miss  Lyman  had  un- 
der her  instruction.  She  would  have  preferred  to  lose  any  other 
three  than  to  lose  him.  In  truth,  though  he  was  her  pupil,  and  had 
been  her  pupil  many  years,  Miss  Lyman  no  longer  considered  him 
as  a  boy,  but  she  began  to  look  upon  him  as  an  intelligent  and 
agreeable  young  man.  This,  of  course,  greatly  increased  the  inter- 
est which  she  felt  in  him. 

Gustavus  lived  with  his  mother  in  a  retired  but  very  pleasant 
house,  situated  in  a  sort  of  dell  a  little  way  from  the  river.  It  was 
half  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  not  far  from  the  margin  of  the 
interval  where  the  uplands  commenced.  Gustavus  was  very 
wealthy,  or,  rather,  he  was  to  become  so  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age. 
His  father  had  been  one  of  the  richest  farmers  in  the  town,  and 
when  he  died,  he  left,  as  an  inheritance  to  his  son,  a  great  extent 
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of  land,  consisting  of  rich  fields  on  the  interval,  and  wide  tracts 
of  pasture-land  and  woodland  on  the  hills.  He  also  left  a  con- 
siderable property  in  bank  shares  and  railway  shares,  and  other 
similar  stocks,  which  all  brought  in,  every  six  months,  when  the 
profits  of  these  companies  were  divided,  large  amounts  of  money. 
Gustavus's  mother  expended  from  this  money  whatever  was  nec- 
essary for  herself  and  for  him,  and  the  balance  was  invested  in 
some  sure  and  productive  manner,  to  be  ready  for  Gustavus  when 
he  should  come  of  age.  The  governor,  as  he  was  called,  had 
charge  of  all  this  property  at  this  time,  for  he  was  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  estate  and  Gustavus's  guardian. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  after  Miss  Lyman's  party,  Gustavus 
set  out  as  usual  to  go  to  the  Sunday-school.  He  came  down 
through  a  pleasant  lane  shaded  with  trees,  which  led  to  his  moth- 
er's house,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  it  he  entered  the  main  road. 
After  going  on  a  little  way  along  the  main  road,  he  passed  through 
a  small  gate  and  entered  upon  a  path  which  led  along  under  the 
trees  toward  a  sheet  of  water.  This  sheet  of  water  was  formed 
by  the  mill-stream  where  it  crossed  the  interval  on  the  way  to  the 
river.  Up  the  glen,  where  the  mills  were  built,  the  stream  was 
shallow  and  rapid,  but  here,  where  it  crossed  the  interval,  it  was 
comparatively  deep  and  still.  The  grounds  through  which  it  pass- 
ed here  belonged  to  the  governor.  These  grounds  extended  almost 
to  the  village,  and  the  governor's  house  was  on  the  margin  of  them, 
near  the  end  of  the  principal  street.  The  governor  had  ornament- 
ed his  grounds  very  much.  He  had  widened  the  still  part  of  the 
stream,  and  extended  it  into  some  old,  deserted  channels  ne;n. 
<  C 
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as  to  make  quite  a  little  lake  of  it,  which  was  the  more  pictur- 
esque and  pretty  on  account  of  its  being  of  a  very  long  and  irreg- 
ular form.  He  had  formed  islands  in  this  lake  too,  where  the 
configuration  of  the  land  favored,  and  had  planted  little  groves  of 
trees  in  various  places  along  the  banks.  He  had  made  paths,  too, 
on  the  shores,  and  had  placed  seats  here  and  there,  so  that  persons 
walking  in  the  grounds  could  sit  down  to  enjoy  the  views,  or  to 
rest  themselves  when  they  were  weary.  He  also  had  a  boat  built 
for  the  use  of  persons  visiting  the  grounds,  and  he  kept  it  moored 
at  a  convenient  landing  near  his  house.  The  name  of  this  boat 
was  THE  GONDOLA.  It  was  a  very  safe  boat,  being  broad  and 
steady,  and  the  water  itself  on  which  the  boat  was  to  sail  was  safe, 
for  the  governor  had  directed  the  men,  when  they  were  digging 
away  the  sides  of  the  stream  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  sheet 
of  water  wider,  to  throw  the  sand  and  earth  into  the  holes  and  hol- 
lows, so  as  to  make  the  pond  every  where,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
of  the  same  depth,  and  that  only  just  sufficient  for  floating  the  boat 
well.  Thus,  even  if  children  were  sailing  on  the  pond,  there  was 
no  danger  ;  for  if  the  boat  were  to  be  upset,  or  if  any  of  them  were 
to  fall  out  of  it,  the  water  was  nowhere  deep  enough  to  drown  them. 
The  governor  used  to  say  that  he  made  his  pond  safe  as  much 
for  his  own  sake  as  out  of  regard  to  the  children.  "Because/1 
said  he,  "  if  the  water  were  deep  enough  to  drown  people,  then  I 
should  always  be  uneasy  when  I  heard  voices  there,  on  a  sum- 
mer's afternoon,  while  at  work  in  my  library ;  but  now  I  am  en- 
tirely unconcerned,  for  I  know  that  the  worst  that  can  happen  to 
any  one  is  a  little  wetting." 
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Hospitality. 


It  was  the  same,  too,  with  the  parents  of  the  boys  and  prls  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood.  If  the  water  had  been  deep,  they  would 
have  been  very  anxious  and  uneasy  when  their  children  were  sail- 
ing there  in  the  boat,  but  as  it  was,  they  had  no  fear. 

And  so,  in  the  winter,  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  village 

could  skate  on  the  pond,  even 
when  the  ice  was  not  very  strong, 
without  much  fear ;  for,  even  if 
they  broke  through  at  any  time, 
the  water  was  not  deep  enough 
to  drown  them.  It  was  not  over 
their  heads,  and  they  could  ac- 
cordingly stand  safely  on  the  bot- 
tom till  the  other  boys  brought 
boards  or  ropes,  and  helped  them 
out. 

The  governor  was  the  more 
particular  to  have  every  thing  per- 
fectly safe  on  his  grounds,  be- 
cause he  did  not  desire,  as  many  persons  do  who  have  beautiful 
grounds  around  their  houses,  to  keep  them  shut  up  for  his  own 
exclusive  use  and  enjoyment,  but  he  preferred  to  have  them  open, 
in  order  that  the  people  of  the  village,  and  especially  the  children, 
might  come  there  freely,  whenever  they  pleased,  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. With  this  view,  he  caused  it  to  be  understood  throughout 

o 

the  village  that  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  walk  on  his  grounds 

«/  «/ 

whenever  they  pleased,  and  use  his  boat.      Sometimes  the. 
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men  of  the  village  carne  in  parties, 
and  sometimes  one  would  come 
alone,  and  taking  the  boat  from 
its  moorings,  he  would  push  it  off 
and  sail  with  it  about  the  pond, 
wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

The  governor  liked  to  have  vis- 
itors from  the  village  come  thus 
to  his  grounds,  and,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate their  ingress  and  egress, 
he  caused  to  be  made,  on  each 
of  the  sides  of  his  domain  which 
bordered  upon  any  public  road, 
a  gate,  to  shut  by  a  weight  or  a 
spring,  so  that  people  could  come 
and  go  when  they  pleased.  A  gentleman  from  Boston,  who  was 
visiting  him  one  day,  expressed  his  surprise  at  these  arrangements. 
"  I  should  think,"  said  he,  "  that  people  coming  in  so  freely,  with 
nobody  to  watch  them,  would  do  a  great  deal  of  damage." 

"Oh  no!"  said  the  governor.  "  Some  few  of  them  do  a  little 
damage  sometimes,  but  it  is  very  easily  repaired,  and  if  those  few 
did  ten  times  as  much  injury  as  they  do,  I  would  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, lose  the  pleasure  I  take  in  seeing  the  rest  enjoy  them- 
selves. Besides,"  he  added,  "  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  com- 
pany that  come  are  of  an  advantage  to  the  grounds,  for  they  keep 
the  paths  so  well  worn  that  it  saves  the  gardener  one  half  of  his 
labor  in  trimming  and  weeding  them." 


THE  BOAT. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A   DIGRESSION. 

CASES  sometimes  occur  of  persons  far  more  wealthy  than  Gov- 
ernor Wplcott,  and  the  possessors  of  estates  far  more  extensive 
and  valuable  than  his,  who  feel  the  same  desire  that  he  did  to 
make  their  possessions  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  others,  instead  of 
keeping  them  exclusively  for  themselves.  It  happens  that  I  am 
furnished  with  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  principle,  and  that, 
too,  on  a  very  magnificent  scale,  while  writing  this  chapter.  I 
am  at  Chatsworth,  the  celebrated  domain  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, in  England.  The  estate  is  very  large,  being  not  less  than 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  laid  out  in  parks,  gardens, 
terraces,  and  pleasure-grounds,  in  the  most  magnificent  style  im- 
aginable. There  are  fountains,  and  cascades,  and  broad  walks 
and  roads,  and  a  conservatory  of  glass  high  enough  for  tall  tropic- 
al trees,  and  a  palace  and  gardens  in  the  midst,  all  fit  for  a  king. 

All  these  grounds,  however,  including  the  gardens,  the  green- 
houses, and  even  the  principal  rooms  of  the  palace,  are  kept  con- 
stantly open  and  accessible  to  the  public,  and  are  the  general  re- 
sort, through  the  whole  summer,  of  all  the  country  for  one  hun- 
dred miles  around.  In  fact,  they  are  visited  by  great  numbers 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  from  foreign  lands. 
Excursion  trains  come  on  the  rail-ways  from  the  great  towns  in 
the  vicinity,  bringing  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  to 
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these  wonderful  gardens  and  grounds,  and  to  spend  the  day  in 
rambling  over  them.  The  grounds  are  open,  just  the  same,  to  all 
who  choose  to  enter  them,  whether  the  duke  is  at  home  or  wheth- 
er he  is  away. 

He  is  away  now,  and  yesterday,  as  I  was  walking  on  a  grand 
terrace,  which  extends  along  by  the  gardens  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  in  company  with  a  small  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
gardener  told  us  that  the  duke  was  expected  home  that  day  or 
the  next,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  with  us  said  that  he  supposed 
that  when  the  duke  was  at  home,  the  grounds,  or  at  least  the 
house,  would  be  closed  to  visitors.  But  the  gardener  said  no. 
The  duke  was  pleased,  he  added,  to  see  the  people  of  the  surround- 
ing country  enjoy  themselves  on  his  estate  ;  "  and  the  more  there 
are,"  said  he,  "  the  better  he  is  pleased."  The  gardener  then  went 
on  to  say  that,  some  time  before,  a  very  large  party  came  by  an 
excursion  train  from  Derby,  and  that,  when  they  came  out  upon 
the  terrace  where  we  were  walking,  the  duke  saw  them  from  his 
drawing-room  windows,  and  came  out  to  welcome  them.  He  ask- 
ed how  many  there  were  in  the  party,  and  was  told  that  there 
were  more  than  eighteen  hundred.  He  said  he  wTas  glad  of  it,  and 
wished  there  were  twice  as  many  ;  and  he  passed  round  among  the 
company,  and  shook  hands  with  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
and  gave  them  all  a  cordial  welcome  to  his  grounds. 

This  is  the  true  way  for  the  rich  to  use  the  possessions  which 
God  intrusts  to  their  charge. 

In  respect  to  Chatsworth,  there  are  a  great  many  particular  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  and  interest  to  attract  the  attention  of  visitors 
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besides  the  general  magnificence  of  the  Imildings  and  ^ 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  palace  you  go  through  a  gateway,  and, 
turning  round  a  corner  formed  of  a  mass  of  trees  and  sliruliln-rv. 
you  come  to  an  inn,  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visit- 
ors to  the  estate.  There  is  a  smooth  green  lawn  before  it,  and  a 
pretty  garden  on  one  side,  with  venerable  oak-trees,  tw»  or  ilnv<- 
centuries  old,  behind.  The  whole  is  the  exact  realization,  of  what 
we  might  suppose  to  be  a  poet's  ideal  of  an  inn.  A  little  farther 
on  is  a  village,  with  smooth  roads  leading  through  it,  as  clean  and 
as  nicely  kept  as  the  walks  of  a  garden,  and  cottages  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  varied  forms,  with  pretty  yards,  and  shrubberies, 
and  green  lawns  around  and  before  them,  and  a  church  and  a 
school-house  in  the  midst,  all  as  picturesque  and  pretty  in  their 
forms,  and  as  neat  and  nice  in  their  keeping,  as  if  they  were  ex- 
pressly arranged  to  make  a  model  landscape  for  a  painter.  In  the 
gardens,  too,  connected  with  the  palace,  are  a  great  many  curiosi- 
ties and  wonderful  things.  There  are  artificial  cliffs  and  ledges 

o  o 

of  rock,  with  cascades  and  waterfalls  tumbling  over  them,  where 
originally  there  was  no  rock  nor  any  water  to  be  found.  One  of 
these  artificial  waterfalls  is  nearly  forty  feet  high.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  curious  jets  and  fountains  too.  In  one  part  of  the  garden 
is  a  place  where  a  mischievous  but  laughable  trick  is  sometimes 
performed  upon  parties  visiting  it.  There  is  a  small  circular  space, 
inclosed  on  all  sides  but  one,  where  there  is  an  opening  left  for  an 
entrance  by  a  sort  of  Avail  or  ridge  of  rocks,  covered  with  moss  and 
climbing  plants.  In  the  middle  of  this  space  is  a  green  tree,  with 
branches,  but  without  leaves.  Under  the  tree  is  a  curious  fount- 
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ain,  the  water  of  which,  when  the  fountain  is  playing,  assumes 
the  form  of  an  immense  bubble.  The  parties  of  visitors,  in  ram- 
bling through  the  gardens,  always  stop  when  they  reach  this  place 
to  look  at  the  bubble  ;  and  the  conductor  of  the  party,  if  he  chooses 
to  be  mischievous,  invites  them  to  go  in  and  stand  around  it,  where 
they  can  see  it  better.  So  they  go  in  and  stand  within  the  circle, 
on  a  sort  of  walk  which  extends  all  around  the  fountain  and  the 
leafless  tree.  The  rocks  are  behind  them  all  around,  so  that  they 
can  not  get  out  except  by  the  same  way  that  they  came  in. 

Now  the  secret  of  the  contrivance  is,  that  the  tree,  in  all  its 
limbs  and  branches,  is  full  of  concealed  jets,  which  may  be  set  to 
spouting  at  once  by  turning  a  key  that  is  hidden  behind  a  bush. 
There  is  also  a  pipe  leading  all  around  the  circle,  in  the  ground, 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  rocks,  and  behind  the  path  where 
the  people  are  standing.  This  pipe,  too,  is  full  of  little  jets,  which 
are  concealed  in  the  grass,  all  pointing  upward  over  the  heads  of 
the  people.  Of  course,  when  the  people  are  in  the  circle,  all  look- 
ing intently  upon  the  bubble,  the  conductor  of  the  party  turns  the 
key,  and  instantly  the  whole  atmosphere  is  filled  with  jets  of  wa- 
ter, spouting  upward  and  downward  in  every  direction.  The  show- 
er comes  upon  them  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  that  for  an  in- 
stant they  are  bewildered  and  confused,  and  know  not  what  to  do. 
Whichever  way  they  turn,  or  wherever  they  look,  there  is  a  jet 
spouting  directly  into  their  faces.  They  make  a  rush  to  the  open- 
ing to  get  out,  and  there,  while  brushing  off  the  drops  from  their 
clothes,  the  good-natured  ones  have  a  good  laugh,  while  the  ill- 
natured  ones  are  very  cross  and  angry. 
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The  gardener  told  us  to-day  that,  a  short  time  since,  a  party  of 
soldiers  came  to  see  the  gardens,  and  that  the  officer  who  had  then. 
in  charge  marched  them  inside  of  this  ring,  and  gave  them  all  a 
showering.  They  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  frolic,  and  did 
not  care  for  the  wetting.  Soldiers,  in  fact,  are  used  to  getting 
caught  in  showers. 

I  advise  you  to  remember  this  account,  and  if  you  ever  go  to 
Chatsworth,  as  you  very  probably  will,  be  on  your  guard,  if  you 
are  invited,  when  passing  by  this  fountain,  to  walk  up  nearer  and 
examine  the  bubble. 

All  this,  however,  about  Chatsworth  is  a  digression.  We  must 
now  return  to  the  story. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE    DIFFICULT    LESSON. 

IT  was  through  the  grounds  of  the  governor  that  Gustavus's 
path  lay  on  his  way  to  the  Sunday-school.  The  road  led  him 
sometimes  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  sometimes  it  deviated  from  the  stream  a  little  way,  to 
pass  through  some  pretty  grove  or  copse  of  shrubbery.  In  two 
places  there  was  a  bridge  to  cross.  Gustavus  stopped  a  minute 
or  two  on  each  of  these  bridges  to  look  down  into  the  water ;  but 
he  did  not  stop  long,  for  he  would  not,  on  any  account,  run  the  risk 
of  being  late  at  school. 

Whenever  he  came  to  a  smooth  and  straight  place  in  the  path, 
on  his  way  through  the  governor's  grounds,  he  held  his  Testament 
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open  before  him  as  he  walked  along,  and  occupied  himself  with 
reading  his  lesson.  There  was  one  passage  in  it  which  particularly 
attracted  his  attention.  It  was  this  : 

"  Then  said  he  also  to  him  that  bade  him,  When  thou  makest 
a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  nei- 
ther thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neighbors,  lest  they  also  bid  thee 
again,  and  a  recompense  be  made  thee. 

"But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 
lame,  the  blind ; 

"  And  thou  slialt  be  blessed  ;  for  they  can  not  recompense  thee  ; 
for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just." 
Luke,  xiv.,  12-14. 

Gustavus  wondered  what  that  parable  could  mean.  Miss  Ly- 
man  had  taught  her  class  that  in  all  our  Savior's  parables,  and  in 
all  the  instructions  which  he  gave  to  his  disciples,  however  partic- 
ularly adapted  they  might  seem  to  be,  in  their  form  or  in  the  allu- 
sions which  they  contained,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  when 
Jesus  lived,  there  was  still  always  a  general  principle  involved, 
which  was  suited  to  every  people  and  to  every  age ;  and  that  we 
must  study  these  instructions  with  a  view  of  learning  particularly 
what  lessons  we  could  deduce  from  them,  in  respect  to  our  own 
duties  at  the  present  day. 

"I  wonder  what  the  duty  is,"  said  Gustavus  to  himself,  "that 
this  parable  is  meant  to  teach  to  us.  It  says  that  when  we  make 
an  entertainment,  we  must  not  invite  the  rich,  but  the  poor.  But 
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people  never  do  so.      The  best  Christians  never  do  so  ;  and  so  that 
can't  be  what  it  means.      I  wonder  what  it  does  mean." 

Gustavus  read  the  passage  again,  and  then  walked  along  musing 
for  some  time,  vainly  endeavoring  to  imagine  in  what  way  the  com- 
mand could  be  obeyed  at  the  present  day,  so  as  really  to  do  good, 
and  make  people  better  and  happier. 

"  It  can  not  really  mean  that  when  people  give  a  party  at  the 
present  day,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  they  ought  to  go  and  invite  all 
the  beggars  and  vagabonds  they  can  find,  I  am  sure.  That  would 
do  more  harm  than  good,  most  certainly.  And  if  it  does  not  mean 
that,  I  do  not  know  what  it  does  mean.  But  Miss  Lyman  will 
explain  it  to  us,  I  am  sure." 

So  Gustavus,  following  his  path,  passed  out  through  a  little  white 
gate  which  the  governor  had  made  at  the  end  of  it,  near  his  house, 
and  came  into  the  road.  Here  he  saw  a  number  of  other  boys  and 
girls,  large  and  small,  coming  together  from  all  quarters  toward  the 
church,  or  meeting-house,  as  they  usually  called  it,  which  was  very 
near  at  hand.  Gustavus  went  with  them  into  the  church,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  pew  where  his  class  were  accustomed  to  assemble. 

Miss  Lyman  came  in  very  soon,  and  the  exercises  of  the  school 
commenced  and  went  on  as  usual.  The  boys  of  Miss  Lyman's 
class  read  the  portion  which  constituted  their  lesson  by  turns,  each 
one  reading  one  verse.  Miss  Lyman  explained  the  parables  con- 
tained in  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  in  a  very  fluent  and  lucid 
manner  ;  but  when  she  came  to  the  passage  by  which  Gustavus 
had  been  so  much  puzzled,  she  allowed  the  boys  to  read  the  verses, 
one  after  another,  in  order,  without  saying  any  thing,  except  that 
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she  once  or  twice  explained  the  meaning  of  some  single  word.  For 
instance,  she  said  that  the  word  maimed  meant  those  who  were  de- 
prived of  any  of  their  limbs  or  organs,  and  that  to  bid  meant  to  in- 
vite. When,  however,  the  boys,  in  reading,  came  to  the  end  of 
the  parable,  she  did  not  attempt  to  give  any  general  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  it,  but  was  allowing  the  class  to  pass  on  to  the 
rest  of  the  chapter  without  saying  a  word. 

"  What  does  that  passage  mean,  Miss  Lyman  ?"  said  Gustavus. 

Miss  Lyman  cast  her  eyes  over  the  passage  again,  and  seemed 
to  be  musing. 

"  It  is  a  sort  of  parable,"  said  she,  "and  I  suppose  it  is  not  to 
be  taken  literally." 

"  Xo,"  replied  Gustavus  ;   "  but,  then,  how  is  it  to  be  taken  ?" 

Miss  Elizabeth  passed  her  eye  over  the  verses  again,  and  seem- 
ed somewhat  perplexed. 

"I  suppose  it  means,  in  general,"  said  she,  "that  we  must  be 
kind  and  merciful  to  the  poor,  and  try  to  do  them  good,  if  we  can." 

"  It  seems,"  said  Gustavus,  "  to  be  speaking  of  doing  them  good 
in  some  way  by  our  entertainments  ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  what  peo- 
ple call  parties  now.  But  people  do  not  seem  to  look  at  all,  in  any 
way,  toward  those  that  are  below  them,  in  their  parties  and  plans 
of  visiting,  but  all  look  up  to  those  that  are  above  them.  They 
always  want  to  get  the  richest  and  highest  they  can  to  come  to 
their  houses,  so  as  to  be  invited  to  handsome  houses  and  among 
genteel  people  in  return ;  and  they  do  not  invite  any  that  are 
poorer  than  they  are,  or  not  so  fashionable,  if  they  can  possibly 
help  it." 


THE    DIFFICULT    LESSON.  \.~> 

What  Mr.  Dwight  said  about  the  difficult  lesson. 

Miss  Elizabeth  still  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  book,  but  <li  1  not 
speak. 

"And  yet,"  continued  Gustavus,  "it  seems  as  if  it  could  not 
possibly  mean  that  when  any  person  is  going  to  have  an  entertain- 
ment at  his  house,  he  really  ought  to  leave  out  all  his  own  friends 
in  his  invitations,  and  invite  none  but  beggars  and  vagabonds." 

"No,"  said  Miss  Elizabeth;  "and  I  don't  think  that  I  under- 
stand exactly  what  it  does  mean.  I  think  I  will  ask  Mr.  Dwight 
about  it  the  next  opportunity  I  have  to  speak  to  him." 

Mr.  Dwight  was  the  minister. 

"I  mean  to  ask  him  myself,"  thought  Gustavus. 

It  happened  that  a  very  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  a 
few  days  after  this  to  Gustavus  for  making  his  proposed  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Dwight.  He,  however,  unfortunately,  did  not  obtain  much 
more  satisfaction  from  him,  in  respect  to  the  difficulty,  than  from 
his  teacher.  He  was  walking  along  the  street  in  the  village 
when  Mr.  Dwight  overtook  him.  Mr.  Dwight  walked  by  his  side 
a  little  while,  and  fell  into  conversation  with  him.  One  of  the 
first  questions  that  he  asked  was  how  Gustavus's  class  went  on 
at  the  Sunday-school. 

"Very  well  indeed,"  said  Gustavus,  emphatically. 

"  And  you  find  Miss  Lyman  a  good  teacher  ?"  said  Mr.  Dwight. 

"An  excellent  one,"  said  Gustavus.  Gustavus  then  went  on 
to  state  that  there  was  a  passage  in  the  last  Sunday-school  lesson 
which  Miss  Lyman  said  that  she  did  not  understand  very  well, 
and  that  she  was  intending  to  ask  him  about  it.  He  added  that 
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Mr.  Dwight  refers  Gustavus  to  the  Widow  Lansing. 


it  was  the  passage  in  Luke  where  Jesus  said  that  when  we  made 
entertainments  we  must  invite  poor  people  to  them  who  could  not 
invite  us  in  return. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dwight ;  and  then  lie  repeated,  in  a  very  de- 
liberate and  solemn  manner,  the  closing  words  of  the  passage, 
"  For  they  can  not  recompense  thee  ;  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just." 

"That's  a  very  difficult  passage,"  said  Mr.  Dwight,  smiling — 
"  a  very  difficult  passage  indeed.  I  don't  know  of  any  passage  in 
the  Bible  that,  in  respect  to  its  practical  bearings,  is  harder  to  be 
understood  than  that,  especially  by  rich  and  fashionable  Christians. 
I  never  knew  but  one  lady  that  had  a  handsome  parlor  who  seem- 
ed to  me  to  understand  it,  and  that  lady  is  the  Widow  Lansing. 
I  think  you  must  go  and  ask  her  what  it  means." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Dwight  bade  Gustavus  good-by,  and  turned 
into  a  gate  which  led  to  a  house  where  he  had  a  call  to  make. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GIPSY   JINNIE. 

THE  Widow  Lansing  was  Gustavus's  cousin.  She  was  a  young 
and  very  lovely  woman,  and  she  lived  in  a  handsome  house  just 
beyond  the  village,  toward  the  valley  of  the  mills.  Some  time 
after  Gustavus's  conversation  with  Mr.  Dwight,  he  related  to  his 
cousin  what  Mr.  Dwight  had  said  in  respect  to  her  understanding 
that  passage  better  than  any  one  else  that  he  knew.  She  laughed, 
but  she  did  not  attempt  to  explain  the  passage  to  him.  Gustavus 
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Gustavus  going  for  the  cows  Tin-  turms  U|H>H  ih.-  <  mmcm,  m 


subsequently  obtained  some  insight,  practically,  into  IKT  moilr  nf 
interpreting  it,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  I  must,  however,  in 
this  chapter,  proceed  to  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  to  (iust.-i- 
vus  on  the  evening  of  the  very  Sunday  when  the  conversation  in 
the  class  took  place  that  is  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

About  an  hour  before  sunset  of  that  Sunday  evening,  Gustavus 
set  out  from  his  mother's  house  to  go  for  the  cows.  He  had  a  boy 
in  his  service  who  always  went  for  the  cows  on  week  evenings,  but 
on  Sunday  evenings  he  liked  to  go  for  them  himself,  it  was  such 
a  pleasant  walk  going  up  into  the  pasture. 

Indeed,  it  is  always  a  pleasant  thing  to  take  such  a  walk  on 
one  of  those  calm  and  pleasant  Sunday  evenings  in  summer,  when 
the  sky  is  serene,  and  the  air  is  still,  and  all  nature  seems  in  re- 
pose. It  is  pleasant  to  walk  through  the  quiet  village,  and  thence 
along  the  green  lane  or  the  winding  pathway  that  leads  to  the  pas- 
ture-bars. It  is  pleasant  to  search  for  the  cows  in  the  shady 
copses  of  wood,  or  in  the  retired  glens  and  valleys,  listening  to  the 
distant  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

The  pasture  was  at  some  distance  from  the  house.  In  fact,  the 
lands  which  form  a  Connecticut  River  farm  are  very  seldom  com- 
prised in  one  single  tract,  but  they  consist  of  several  different 
fields  and  lots,  scattered  in  various  directions.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  each  farmer  requires  a  portion  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
land,  and  these  different  kinds  are  situated  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  He  must  have,  for  example,  a  number  of  acres  of  the  in- 
terval land  which  borders  the  river  for  mowing,  in  order  to  be  sup- 
plied with  hay  for  the  winter.  Then  he  must  lmv<>  a  tract  of 
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Gustavus's  farm. 


The  Jepson  family. 


Gipsy  Jinnie. 


WOODLAND. 


upland  in  one  place  for 
pasturage,  and  in  anoth- 
er for  tillage,  and  in  still 
another  place  for  wood, 
each  in  its  own  appro- 
priate region.  Thus  the 
lands  which  form  the 
several  farms  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  town, 
and  the  houses  are  built 
all  together  in  or  near 
the  village.  This  is  the 
most  general  custom. 
The  way  to  Gustavus's  pasture  led  through  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Mill  Valley.  Gustavus  walked  along  the  main  road  for  a 
time,  until  at  length  he  came  to  a  by-road  which  led  to  the  pas- 
ture gate.  At  the  entrance  to  this  road  was  a  miserable-looking 
house,  or  rather  hovel,  where  a  family  lived  that  were  usually  call- 
ed the  Gipsies.  The  real  name  of  the  family  was  Jepson ;  but 
whether  it  was  on  account  of  this  resemblance  in  the  name,  or  on 
account  of  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  hovel  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the  wretched  mode  of  life  which  they  adopted  in  it,  or 
from  both  causes  combined,  I  do  not  know,  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
were  commonly  called  the  Gipsies  ;  and  Virginia,  the  eldest  child, 
a  girl  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  wild  as  a  hawk,  and 
as  ragged  and  dirty  as  a  savage,  was  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Gipsy  Jinnie. 
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The  appearance  of  the  house  and  the  grounds  around  it. 


Gustavus  looked  for  Jinnie  and  her  little  brother  Tode  as  In- 
passed  the  house,  but  they  were  not  there.  Their  fat  her  was  t  here, 
however,  sitting  on  a  log  by  the  side  of  the  door.  His  hair  v. 
shaggy,  his  countenance  wan,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  l'.,r- 
lorn  and  wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  aspect  of  the  liou.se  cor- 
responded with  that  of  the  master.  The  door  was  broken  oft'  from 
one  of  its  hinges,  and  hung  by  the  other.  The  windows  were  half 
boarded  up,  and  the  broken  panes  of  the  other  half  were  stuffed 
full  of  old  hats  and  bundles  of  ragged  clothes.  Every  thing  seem- 
ed broken.  The  roof  was  broken  in,  and  the  fences  were  broken 
down ;  the  ground  around,  moreover,  was  broken  up  by  the  dig- 
gings of  a  gaunt  and  hungry  pig,  that  had  been  rooting  in  everv  di- 
rection about  the  door  in  search  of  food.  Behind  and  around  the 
house  was  a  field  which  had  been  planted  with  potatoes,  but  it  had 
grown  up  almost  wholly  to  weeds.  This  field  extended  to  the 
margin  of  the  stream,  which  flowed  at  a  very  short  distance  behind 
the  house.  It  was  separated  from  the  house  in  front  by  a  strag- 
gling paling,  which  the  pig  had  broken  through  in  several  places, 
the  gaps  having  been  afterward  mended  by  driving  stakes  into  the 
ground  there,  or  putting  in  bushes,  or  old  barrels,  or  any  thing- 
else  that  came  to  hand,  that  was  sufficient  to  stop  the  way. 

Gustavus  bade  Mr.  Jepson  good  evening  as  he  passed  along. 
The  man  looked  up  moodily,  but  without  changing  his  position, 
and  returned  the  good  evening  in  a  very  gruff  and  surly  tone.  1 1  <  • 
thought  that  every  one  hated  and  despised  him,  and  so  he  felt  in- 
clined to  hate  every  body  in  return.  Gustavus,  however,  went  on, 
and  soon  came  to  the  gate  which  led  into  the  pasture. 
7  D 
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Gustavus  finds  Jinnie  and  her  brother  at  the  brook. 


After  ascending  for  some  time  along  a  pleasant  path,  following 
the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  he  at  length  heard  the  sound  of  voices 
at  some  little  distance  before  him.  He  looked  forward,  and  saw  a 
girl  and  a  boy  playing  together  in  the  brook. 

"  I  verily  believe  that  that  is  Jinnie,"  said  he  to  himself. 

"Yes,"  he  added,  a  moment  afterward,  "it  is  she,  and  that  is 
Tode  playing  with  her." 

On  coming  nearer,  Gustavus  saw  that  Tode,  or,  as  the  boys 
often  pronounced  it,  Toad,  was  playing  with  some  damp  sand  on 
a  flat  stone.  Jinnie  was  down  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  filling  an 
old  worn-out  straw  bonnet  with  wet  sand,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  a  larger  supply  on  the  stone. 

"  Why,  Jinnie  !"  said  Gustavus,  as  soon  as  he  came  near,  "  you 
will  ruin  your  bonnet." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Jinnie,  "I  can  wash  it  all  out  again  very  eas- 


So  saying,  she  poured  the  sand  out,  and  then  dipping  her  bon- 
net in  the  brook,  she  washed  it,  and  after  holding  it  up  in  her 
hands  a  moment  until  the  surplus  water  had  dripped  off,  she  put 
it  on  her  head,  and  looked  up  into  Gustavus's  face,  her  eyes  beam- 
ing with  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

"  See  !  said  she  ;  "  it  is  just  as  good  as  ever." 
Jinnie  had  known  Gustavus  for  several  years,  and  he  was  so 
much  older  than  herself  that  she  had  long  looked  upon  him  as  a 
young  man,  while  she  still  regarded  herself  as  a  child.  She  there- 
fore felt  perfectly  at  her  ease  in  his  presence,  and  addressed  him 
without  any  feelings  of  bashfulness  or  timidity. 
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Conversation  with  Jinnie.  n,  r  ,,,,,,,.iirance. 

Gustavus  observed  her  closely  as  she  stood  looking  toward  him, 
and  noticed  that  she  had  grown  considerably  since  he  last  saw  her. 
Her  face,  too,  which  was  very  animated  and  expressive,  look«  .1 
prettier  than  it  had  ever  appeared  to  him  before. 

"What  a  pity,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  that  she  is  such  a  savage!" 

Well  might  Gustavus  consider  her  a  savage.  She  was  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded,  and  her  frock  was  hanging  around  her  in 
tatters.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  expressive,  and  her  features 
regular,  but  her  face  was  of  all  colors,  and  her  hair  hung  down 
upon  her  cheeks  in  tangled  curls,  all  disorder  and  confusion. 

"You  have  grown  a  great  deal,  Jinnie,"  said  Gustavus,  "since 
I  saw  you  last.  You  are  almost  a  young  lady.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  almost  time  for  you  to  begin  to  consider  yourself  one." 

"Poh!"  said  Jinnie.  "I  never  could  be  a  young  lady,  if  I 
were  to  try  ever  so  hard." 

"  I  think  you  might  make  yourself  look  a  little  more  like  a 
young  lady  than  you  do  now,"  said  Gustavus.  "You  might  wash 
your  face,  and  comb  your  hair,  and  mend  your  gown." 

Jinnie  looked  down  upon  her  robe,  and  taking  hold  of  it  on  each 
side,  and  spreading  it  out  so  as  to  display  the  rents  more  conspic- 
uously, she  said, 

"It  is  torn  ;  but  I  have  not  got  any  needle  and  thread  to  mend 
it  with." 

"  Suppose  I  give  you  a  needle  and  thread,"  said  Gustavus, 
will  you  mend  it  ?" 

Yes,"  said  Jinnie.      "  I  will  make  myself  look  as  nice  as  a 
pin.     Have  you  come  up  to  the  pasture  after  your  cows  V" 
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Virginia  offers  to  go  for  the  cows.  The  colt  in  the  pasture. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gustavus. 

"I  know  where  they  are,"  replied  Jinnie.  "They  are  out  in 
that  corner,  under  the  fir-trees.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  go 
and  drive  them  down  here  to  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Gustavus,  "very  much.  You  may  go  and  drive 
them  down,  and  I  will  stay  here  in  the  mean  time  to  rest,  and  take 
care  of  Tocle." 

Gustavus  looked  in  the  direction  where  Jinnie  pointed,  but  he 
could  not  see  any  signs  of  the  cows. 

"  Are  you  sure  they  are  there  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jinnie,  "  I  am  very  sure.  A'n't  they  there,  Tode  ?" 
she  added,  appealing  to  her  brother.  The  boy's  real  name  was 
Theodore.  He  looked  up  from  his  sand  and  nodded  with  his  head, 
but  did  not  speak. 

"  How  do  you  know  they  are  there  ?"  asked  Gustavus. 

"Why,  we  saw  them  there,"  replied  Jinnie;  "we  have  just 
been  up  there,  chasing  a  squirrel." 

"A  squirrel!"  said  Gustavus.  "You  ought  not  to  be  out  in 
the  field  chasing  squirrels  on  Sundays." 

Jinnie  hung  her  head  a  little,  but  did  not  reply.  Presently, 
however,  she  added, 

"Would  you  like  to  have  me  go  and  drive  the  cows  down?" 

Virginia  immediately  threw  her  bonnet  over  to  her  little  broth- 
er, bidding  him  take  care  of  it  for  her  until  she  came  back,  and 
then  scrambled,  on  her  hands  and  knees,  up  the  bank  of  the  brook 
on  the  farther  side.  There  was  a  wild  and  shaggy-looking  young 
colt  feeding  at  a  little  distance  from  the  place,  and  Virginia,  as 
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Catching  the  colt. 


Jiiiiiic 


ii|iun  lus  kirk. 


soon  as  she  reached  the  level  ground,  began  to  walk  toward  him, 
picking  up  a  little  switch  off  the  ground  by  the  wav.  When  sin- 
had  got  pretty  near  him,  she  put  her  hand  down  far  into  her  pock- 
et, and  pulled  out  an  old,  well-worn  crust  of  bread.  She  held  this 
out  toward  the  colt,  calling,  at  the  same  time,  "Jacky!  Jaek\  ! 
Jacky!" 


THE   COLT. 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  colt  as  he  stood  eying  Virginia  when 
she  went  up  to  him  with  the  crust  of  bread. 

The  colt  walked  along  toward  her.  As  soon  as  he  came  near, 
Virginia  gave  him  the  bread,  and  then,  while  he  was  eating  it,  shr 
took  hold  of  his  mane  and  leaped  upon  his  back,  taking  her  scat 
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How  Jinnie  guided  her  horse,  although  without  saddle  or  bridle. 


astride  upon  him  like  a  man.  She  then  whipped  him  up  with  her 
switch,  and  the  colt,  who  had  passed  through  many  similar  expe- 
riences before,  began  to  gallop  over  the  pasture  toward  the  place 
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where  Virginia  had  seen  the  cows.  She  guided  him,  as  he  went, 
by  patting  his  head  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  with  her  switch, 
a  mode  of  discipline  which  the  colt  seemed  perfectly  well  to  under- 
stand. When  she  readied  the  place  where  the  cows  were  feeding, 
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Driving  the  cows.  The  red  morocco  needle-book.  Jinnic's  jirom, 

she  passed  round  beyond  them,  and  then  began  to  drive  tln-m 
down  very  regularly  and  quietly  to  the  place  where  she  had  left 
Gustavus  and  her  brother.  When  she  reached  the  place,  sin-  leap- 
ed off  the  colt  without  stopping  him,  and  walked  toward  the  flat 
stone  to  get  her  bonnet.  The  colt,  when  he  found  that  his  rider 
had  dismounted,  concluded  that  his  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired, and  so,  after  walking  a  few  steps,  stopped,  and  quietly  re- 
sumed his  feeding. 

That  evening,  after  Gustavus  returned  home,  he  related  to  his 
mother  the  circumstance  of  his  interview  with  Virginia,  and  told 
her  of  his  promise  to  furnish  her  with  a  needle  and  thread.  His 
mother  said  that  she  was  very  glad  to  hear  about  it.  "I  will  put 
up  some  needles  and  some  thread  for  her,"  said  she,  "  and  the  next 
time  you  go  to  the  mills  you  may  cany  them  to  her." 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  Gustavus's  mother  went  to  her 
drawers  to  take  out  some  needles  and  thread  for  Virginia,  and 
while  looking  there  she  happened  to  find,  among  her  other  treas- 
ures, a  pretty  little  needle-book  of  red  morocco.  At  least  the 
outside  was  of  red  morocco,  and  it  was  lined  with  green  silk 
within. 

"  I'll  give  her  this  little  needle-book,"  said  she.  "  It  will  please 
her  very  much,  and  perhaps  the  possession  of  it  will  tend  to  awaken 
her  to  some  ambition  and  pride." 

She  accordingly  gave  the  needle-book  to  Gustavus,  and  he,  the 
next  time  he  went  to  the  Mill  Valley,  earned  it  and  gave  it  to  Vir- 
ginia. Virginia  seemed  very  much  pleased,  and  promised  to  mend 
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Georgiana  and  her  gingerbread.  Jinnie  makes  a  bargain. 

her  clothes  up  completely,  so  as  to  make  them  look,  as  she  said, 
just  like  new. 

She  was,  however,  unfortunately  prevented  from  fulfilling  her  in- 
tentions by  a  remarkable  train  of  circumstances,  which  ended  in 
her  losing  her  needle-book,  needle,  thread,  and  all.  The  very  day 
that  Gustavus  gave  her  the  book,  and  before  she  had  had  time  to 
mend  her  clothes,  she  happened  to  be  going  by  the  baker's  on  an 
errand,  and  the  baker's  little  girl,  whose  name  was  Georgiana,  was 
sitting  on  the  step  of  the  door  eating  a  piece  of  fresh-baked  ginger- 
bread, which  was  just  out  of  the  oven.  Now  all  children  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  fresh-baked  gingerbread,  it  is  so  warm,  and  sweet, 
and  tender,  and  Jinnie,  coining  up  to  the_step  where  Georgiana  was 
sitting,  begged  for  a  piece. 

"Ah!   Georgie,"  said  she,  "give  me  a  bite." 

Georgie  said  no,  and  held  the  piece  of  gingerbread  behind  her. 

"  Ah,  yes !"  said  Jinnie,  "  give  me  a  bite,  and  I'll  show  you  my 
new  needle-book." 

So  saying,  Jinnie  took  the  needle-book  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
displayed  a  corner  of  it  to  view,  so  as  to  show  a  little  of  the  red 
and  a  little  of  the  green,  covering  the  rest  of  the  book  carefully 
with  her  hands.  The  sight  of  this  specimen  piqued  Georgie's  cu- 
riosity, and  so  she  agreed  to  the  bargain,  and  held  out  the  piece 
of  gingerbread  for  Jinnie  to  take  a  bite.  Jinnie  then  showed  her 
the  needle-book,  allowing  her  to  take  it  in  her  hand  and  to  exam- 
ine it  thoroughly. 

The  result  of  this  transaction  was,  that  both  parties  were  so 
well  pleased  with  their  respective  shares  of  the  bargain,  that  they 
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were  each  ready  for  a  farther  trade.  Georgians  was  very  desir- 
ous to  own  the  needle-book,  and  Jinnie,  on  her  part,  wished  very 
much  for  more  gingerbread.  Georgiana  went  in  to  slum-  iln- 
needle-book  to  her  mother,  and  after -a  few  minutes  came  out  and 
said  that  if  Jinnie  would  give  the  needle-book  to  her,  she  would 
give  her  half  a  sheet  of  gingerbread. 

"A  whole  half?"  said  Jinnie. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Georgiana,  "  a  whole  half,  just  out  of  the  oven." 

"Let  me  see  it,"  said  Jinnie. 

So  Georgiana  went  into  the  house,  and  returned  in  a  minute  or 
two  with  decidedly  more  than  half  a  sheet  of  gingerbread.  There 
was  half  a  sheet  and  nearly  one  cake  over.  Jinnie  found  that  she 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  accept  Georgiana's  offer,  and 
the  trade  was  accordingly  concluded.  She  would  not,  however, 
break  the  agreement  that  she  had  made  with  Gustavus  in  respect 
to  mending  her  dress,  and  so  she  stipulated  with  Georgiana  that 
she  was  to  take  one  of  the  needles  out  of  the  book  to  keep  for  her- 
self, and  also  four  needlefuls  of  thread.  Georgiana  readily  agreed 
to  this.  So  Jinnie  took  out  the  needle  and  the  thread,  and  then 
delivered  up  the  needle-book  to  Georgiana,  and  ran  home  to  share 
the  gingerbread  with  Theodore,  her  little  brother. 

She  thought  no  more  about  the  mending  till  nearly  night,  ami 
then,  on  looking  for  the  needle  and  thread  which  she  had  reserved, 
she  was  quite  alarmed  to  perceive  that  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
She  searched  for  it  every  where,  in  her  pocket  and  all  about  her 
dress,  but  it  was  gone. 

Gustavus  learned  incidentally,  a  few  days  afterward,  at  tlio  mill 
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village  what  disposal  Jinnie  had  made  of  the  needle-book,  but  for 
several  weeks  after  this  he  did  not  once  see  her  again.  The  fact 
was,  she  took  very  special  care  to  keep  out  of  his  sight.  She 
watched  the  road  when  she  was  at  play  about  the  house,  and  ran 
off  and  hid  behind  the  barn  whenever  she  saw  him  coming. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  she  came  very  near  getting  caught  by 
means  of  Theodore,  who  was  playing  with  her  at  that  time.  It 
happened  that  they  were  playing  together  that  day  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  making  a  rail-road  embankment  in  the  sand,  when 
suddenly  Virginia,  by  chance  raising  her  eyes,  saw  Gustavus  com- 
ing. She  immediately  dropped  every  thing  and  ran.  Theodore, 
wondering  what  was  the  matter,  hurried  after  her  as  fast  as  he 
could.  Virginia  ran  round  behind  the  house,  intending  to  wait 
there  till  Gustavus  had  gone  by  ;  but,  just  before  Theodore  turned 
the  corner  to  follow  her,  she  heard  Gustavus  taking  down  a  pair 
of  bars  leading  to  a  pasture-road  which  she  knew  would  bring  him 
directly  by  the  place  where  she  was  standing.  So  Virginia  scram- 
bled into  a  barrel  to  hide  herself,  and  Gustavus,  when  he  came 
along,  saw  Theodore  standing  near,  greatly  perplexed,  and  calling 
out,  "Jinnie!  Jinnie!  where  are  vou ?" 

V 

Gustavus  knew  very  well  that  Jinnie  was  in  the  barrel,  but  he 
thought  it  best  not  to  appear  to  know  it,  so  he  told  Theodore  not  to 
mind  ;  that  Jinnie  would  come  again  very  soon,  and  then  went  on. 

After  he  had  gone  on  out  of  sight,  Jinnie  lifted  her  head  up  out 
of  the  barrel,  and  let  Theodore  see  where  she  was. 

As  for  Theodore,  he  thought  that  Jinnie  had  hid  away  from  him 
in  this  way  for  play. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    WIDOW    LANSING. 

THE  Widow  Lansing,  as  has  already  been  said,  was  quite  youn-- 
and  very  beautiful.  Her  husband  had  died  two  or  three  years  1 1«  - 
fore  this  time.  His  death  could  hardly  be  considered  a  calamity 
to  his  wife,  for  he  was  not  kind  to  her.  He  was  a  gay  and  dash- 
ing young  man  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  she  had  been  in- 
duced to  marry  him  rather  through  the  persuasions  of  her  friends 
than  on  account  of  her  affection  for  him.  Her  friends  had  urged 
her  to  marry  him  because  he  was  rich. 

He  was  rich,  but  he  had  no  business  or  profession.     His  father 

had  sent  him  to  college,  when  lie 
was  about  sixteen,  with  a  view  of 
giving  him  a  good  education,  but 
instead  of  attending  to  his  stud- 
ies, he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
enticed  away  from  his  duty  by 
the  wild  and  dissipated  young 
men  among  the  students,  who 
soon  gained  a  great  influence  OY<T 
him,  and  led  him  into  all  sorts  of 
iniquity.  Of  course,  he  gradual- 
ly lost  rank  in  his  class,  and  fell 
into  disgrace;  and,  in  the  end,  his 
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The  Water-power  Company. 


father  was  advised  by  the  government  to  take  him  away  from  col- 
lege. 

Young  Lansing  came  home,  pretending  that  he  had  left  college  of 
his  own  accord,  on  account  of  his  having  concluded  that  he  should 
like  business  better  than  a  profession ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out 

this  idea,  he  persuaded  his  father 

•*• 

to  procure  him  a  place  in  Boston 
in  a  store.  But  there  is  bad  com- 
pany to  be  found  in  stores  as  well 
as  in  colleges,  and  Lansing  did  not 
change  his  mode  of  life  by  chang- 
ing his  scene  of  action.  After  a 
year  or  two,  it  was  found  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  busi- 
ness, and  so  he  returned  home 
again ;  and  he  remained  in  Alfield 
from  that  time,  leading  the  life  of 
an  idle  young  man  about  town  un- 
til his  marriage. 
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A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Lansing's  property  was  situated  in  the  Mill 
Valley.  The  way  in  which  he  came  to  be  possessed  of  it  was  this. 
There  was  a  company,  called  the  Water-power  Company,  that  had 
been  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  buy  the  land  adjoining  the 
stream  along  the  valley,  and  to  build  the  darns,  and  flumes,  and 
sluices  necessary  for  carrying  mills.  By  doing  this,  the  company 
created  a  very  considerable  water-power,  and  this  power  they  let 
in  portions  to  various  other  companies,  or  to  individuals,  that  might 
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wish  to  build  mills  there.  These  owners  of  mills,  whether  com- 
panies or  individuals,  would,  of  course,  pay  the  Water-power  Com- 
pany for  the  use  of  the  water  from  their  dams  and  canals.  They 
would  settle  this  rent  every  quarter,  each  mill-owner  paying  such 
a  sum  as  was  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Water-power  Com- 
pany. Of  course,  the  amount  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter that  was  required  for  the  use  of  the  particular  mill  using  it. 
A  part  of  the  money  which  was  received  by  the  Water-power  Com- 
pany in  this  way  was  expended  in  keeping  the  dams,  and  canals, 
and  sluices  in  repair.  The  rest  was-  divided,  once  in  six  months, 
among  the  owners  of  the  stock  in  the  Water-power  Company,  each 
one  receiving  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  that  he  had 
originally  put  in. 

Now  Mr.  Lansing's  father,  who  had  been,  in  his  day,  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  efficient  men  of  business  in  all  that  region,  had 
been  the  chief  contriver  of  the  whole  plan  of  the  Water-power  Com- 
pany, and  was  the  owner  of  a  large  portion  of  the  stock.  Of 
course,  every  six  months  he  received  a  large  portion  of  the  profits 
as  his  share  of  the  dividend.  He  also  owned  shares  in  several  of 
the  mills  built  afterward  on  the  stream,  and  he  derived  a  very  con- 
siderable income  from  these  too.  He  lived  several  years  after 
these  enterprises  were  all  in  successful  train,  and  as  he  was  eco- 
nomical in  his  habits,  he  expended  annually  only  a  part  of  his  in- 
come. The  rest  of  the  money  he  employed  in  buying  shares  in 
the  banks  and  in  the  rail-roads  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
derived  an  income  from  all  these  too.  At  length  he  died,  and  left 
all  this  property  to  his  son. 
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It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  son  was  married.  At  first  he 
was  very  proud  of  his  wife,  and  very  fond  of  her  too,  on  account 
of  her  beauty  and  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition.  He  built  a 
fine  house  near  the  foot  of  the  Mill  Valley,  not  far  from  the  village, 
and  furnished  it  very  elegantly.  He  planted  shrubbery  in  the 
yard,  and  filled  the  garden  with  fruit-trees  and  flowers. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  novelty  of  his  married  life  was  over, 
he  began  to  return  to  the  gay  and  dissipated  habits  that  he  had 
formed  some  time  before.  He  used  to  neglect  his  wife,  and  spend 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  away  from  home,  at  Hamden  or  at  Boston, 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  wickedness  ;  and  even  when  he  was  at 
home  the  case  was  not  much  better,  for  he  was  very  harsh  and 
tyrannical  in  his  treatment  of  his  wife,  and  sometimes  very  cruel. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  suddenly  taken  sick  in  Boston,  and  as 
the  physician  informed  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  sent  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  to  his  wife  to  ask  her  to  come  to  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  anxiety  at 
the  recollection  of  his  sins,  and  was  greatly  terrified  at  the  idea 
that  he  was  about  to  die.  Moreover,  he  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  dying  alone,  that  is,  with  none  but  strangers  around 
him.  If  his  wife  had  only  been  with  him,,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  should  not  be  half  so  much  afraid. 

As  soon  as  the  dispatch  had  gone,  he  sent  for  a  lawyer  and 
made  his  will,  leaving  all  his  property  to  his  wife,  and  asking  her 
forgiveness  for  all  his  unkindness  to  her.  He  had  scarcelv  finish- 

€/ 

ed  making  this  will  when  he  was  taken  suddenly  worse,  and  he 
was  almost  insensible  when  his  wife  arrived.     He  died  that  night, 
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and  a  few  days  afterward  was  interred  in  his  lather's  tomb  at 
Mount  Auburn. 

Mrs.  Lansing,  notwithstanding  her  husband's  unkindncss  to  her, 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  his  sudden  death.  She  remained  in 
Boston  until  after  the  funeral,  and  then  returned  sorrowfully  home. 
The  beautiful  widow  now  found  herself  alone  in  the  world, 
though  in  the  possession  of  a  very  fine  and  elegantly-furnished 
house,  and  with  a  large  income.  Her  shares  in  the  Mill  Valley 
companies  were  very  valuable  property,  for  all  the  works  were  go- 
ing on  well,  and  the  valley  was  filling  up  with  an  industrious  and 
hardy,  though  somewhat  rough  and  rude  population.  The  houses 
of  many  of  the  people  were  well  built  and  comfortable  enough,  but 
the  grounds  around  them  were  very  much  neglected,  while  many 

of  the  dwellings  were  mere  hovels, 
rude  and  ungainly  in  their  exter- 
nal appearance,  and  disorderly, 
comfortless,  and  miserable  with- 
The  people  themselves  were 


in. 


COMFORTLESS    HOME. 


generally  rough  in  their  manners, 
and  some  of  them  were  quite  im- 
moral. The  boys  were  noisy  and 
quarrelsome,  and  the  girls  were 
wild  and  rude.  The  Jepson  lam- 
ily  was  decidedly  the  worst,  but 
there  were  many  others  not  much 
better. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  de- 
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cease  of  Mrs.  Lansing's  husband,  her  aunt,  an  elderly  and  very 
wealthy  lady  of  New  York,  came  to  visit  her,  and  to  invite  her  to 
go  to  New  York  and  live  with  her. 

"It  is  useless  for  you  to  stay  here,"  said  she.  "You  would 
not  be  happy.  But  come  to  New  York  and  live  with  me.  My 
house  is  large  enough  for  us  both,  and  all  my  friends  will  be  your 
friends.  They  will  love  you  dearly  as  soon  as  they  know  you." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing,  "I  am  going  to  stay  here.  I  have 
a  great  many  friends  all  around  me  in  this  place,  and  I  shall  be 
very  happy  here.  Besides,"  she  added,  solemnly,  "  I  can  not  go 
away  from  Alfield." 

She  did  not  seem  inclined  to  explain  more  fully  what  it  was  that 
she  referred  to  in  the  last  remark,  and  her  aunt  did  not  ask  her. 
It  really  was,  however,  that  she  could  not  bear  to  go  away  from  a 
certain  little  grave,  under  a  willow,  in  the  corner  of  the  burying- 
ground  of  Alfield,  where  her  infant  child  was  sleeping. 

"But  what  shall  you  do  with  all  this  house,"  asked  her  aunt, 
"and  all  this  furniture,  living  here  alone?" 

"  Ah !  I  have  got  a  plan  for  using  it.  It  is  just  what  I  want," 
said  Mrs.  Lansing,  "for  a  plan  I  have  formed." 

"  What  is  your  plan  ?"  asked  her  aunt ;  "  are  you  going  to  take 
boarders  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Lansing. 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  open  a  school,  perhaps,"  rejoined  her 
aunt. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing.  "I  am  going  to  undertake  some- 
thing more  difficult  than  that.  I  am  going  to  endeavor  to  civilize 
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and  refine  the  people  of  the  Mill  Valley.  This  house,  and  thcs«- 
gardens,  and  this  pretty  furniture  are  the  means  that  I  am  going 
to  do  it  with." 

Mrs.  Livingston,  for  that  was  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lansing's  aunt, 
sat  silent  for  a  moment  after  hearing  this,  and  seemed  lost  in 
thought.  At  length  she  looked  up  to  her  niece  and  said, 

"  Mary,  that  is  a  noble  idea.  It  is  just  such  an  idea  as  I  should 
have  expected  from  you.  I  think  it  is  a  most  excellent  plan.  I 
will  help  you  carry  it  into  execution.  You  shall  come  often  to  see 
me  in  New  York,  and  I  will  come  often  and  help  you  here.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  soon  begin  to  produce  a  very  decided 
effect,  and,  in  the  end,  you  will  accomplish  a  great  amount  of  good  ; 
and  you  will  be  a  great  deal  happier  yourself  in  accomplishing  it, 
than  you  would  be  in  leading  a  life  of  idleness  and  luxury." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  after  this,  Mrs.  Lansing  gradu- 
ally commenced  putting  her  plan  into  operation.  When  any  of 
her  neighbors  from  the  Mill  Valley  called  upon  her,  she  received 
them  with  great  kindness  and  cordiality,  and  without  any  appear- 
ance of  condescension.  She  made  a  business  of  obtaining  all  the 
information  she  could  about  the  various  families,  ascertaining  the 
dispositions  of  the  wives  and  mothers,  the  number  and  the  names 
of  the  children,  and  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  older  girls 
and  boys.  She  would  often  take  a  walk  up  the  valley,  and  call,  in 
an  easy,  unceremonious  manner,  at  the  different  houses,  and  talk 
with  the  women  about  their  affairs  and  their  plans,  and  tell  them 
of  her  own ;  and  if  there  was  any  one  house  where  she  had  any 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  people  did  not  like  her,  or  entertained 
7  E 
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any  feelings  of  prejudice  against  her,  she  was  particularly  careful 
to  call  there. 

"They  are  not  to  blame,  I  suppose,"  she  would  say,  "in  feel- 
ing as  they  do  toward  me.  Very  likely  they  have  heard  something 
about  me  that  is  not  true,  or  they  may  think  that  I  am  vain,  and 
selfish,  and  proud.  I  will  go  and  see  them,  and  get  acquainted 
with  them,  and  let  them  see  that  I  am  really  their  friend." 

Whenever  she  saw  any  thing  which  indicated  a  tendency  to  im- 
provement of  manners,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment in  any  family  or  in  any  individual,  she  would  seize  upon  it 
at  once,  and  make  it,  as  it  were,  the  germ  or  nucleus  of  her  future 
efforts.  For  instance,  as  she  was  one  morning  walking  by  one  of 
the  rudest  and  most  untidy-looking  houses  in  the  valley,  she  saw 
a  girl,  named  Cynthia,  watering  a  wild  flower  which  she  had  dug 
up  out  of  the  woods.  She  had  planted  the  flower  in  an  old  paint- 
keg,  which  she  had  filled  with  earth  for  this  purpose,  and  was  wa- 
tering it  from  a  broken  pitcher.  When  Cynthia  saw  Mrs.  Lansing, 
which  was  not  until  she  was  very  near,  she  was  going  to  run  away, 
but  Mrs.  Lansing  did  not  give  her  time.  She  called  out  suddenly 
to  her, 

"Ah!  Cynthia,  what  a  pretty  flower  you  have  got!  Where 
did  you  get  it  ?" 

"  I  got  it  in  the  woods,"  said  Cynthia, 

"Are  there  any  more  there?"  said  Mrs.  Lansing. 

"Yes,"  said  Cynthia,  "plenty  of  them." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  get  me  some?"  said  Mrs.  Lansing. 
"  I  should  like  some  of  those  flowers  in  my  garden  very  much. 
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If  you  will  go  and  get  me  some  of  them,  I  will  give  vmi  as  many 
of  my  flowers  ;  so  we  will  exchange." 

Cynthia  was  doubly,  yes,  trebly  pleased  at  hearing  this,     1'i 
she  was  much  gratified  to  perceive  that  the  flower  she  had  found 
was  thought  pretty,  and  prized  by  such  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Laiisiiiu- : 
then  she  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  idea  of  ha  vino-  some  iv-n- 

•/ 

lar  garden  flowers  from  Mrs.  Lansing's  garden  to  plant  about  her 
house ;  and,  thirdly,  the  interest  of  earning  them  by  procuring  an 
equal  number  from  the  woods  for  Mrs.  Lansing  excited  her  imag- 
ination, and  gave  her  great  pleasure. 

"Well!"  said  she,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  "  well,  I  will. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  they  will  live." 

"  They  may  live,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing ;  "  this  is  the  right  season 
for  them." 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  when  this  incident  occurred. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Mrs.  Lansing,  "  if  they  should  not  live,  it 
will  be  no  very  great  matter,  for  you  know  where  they  grow  in 
the  woods,  and  you  can  watch  them,  and  save  some  of  the  seeds 
when  they  are  ripe,  and  then  next  year  we  can  sow  them." 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  little  tub  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lansing,  look- 
ing at  Cynthia's  flower  again. 

"It  is  half  of  one  of  father's  paint-kegs,"  said  Cynthia.  "  It 
is  not  very  good  for  a  flower-pot." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing,  "  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  OIK- 
indeed.  It  is  a  very  pretty  shape,  and  if  it  were  only  painted 
green  or  blue,  it  would  be  as  pretty  a  flower-tub  as  you  could 
have." 
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Cynthia's  father  was  a  painter  by  trade,  and  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  use  a  great  deal  of  white  lead,  which  commonly  comes  pack- 
ed in  little  iron-bound  kegs,  very  well  and  carefully  made.  These 
kegs  the  painters  are  accustomed  to  saw  in  halves  when  they  open 
them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  two  little  tubs,  and  these  tubs 
they  use  for  paint-pots,  putting  in  a  cord  for  a  bail.  It  was  one 
of  these  little  tubs  that  Cynthia  had  taken  for  her  flower-pot. 

She  was  much  gratified  to  find  that  Mrs.  Lansing  thought  so 
well  of  her  arrangements,  and  said  that  she  would  go  and  get  some 
of  the  flowers  from  the  woods  that  very  evening,  and  bring  them 
to  Mrs.  Lansing's  house.  Mrs.  Lansing  then  asked  Cynthia  where 
she  would  set  out  the  flowers  that  she  was  to  have  in  exchange 
for  them,  and  Cynthia  showed  her  a  place  which  she  thought  would 
be  suitable,  at  the  end  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Lansing  said  that  that 
would  be  a  very  good  place.  "  You  might  have  a  very  pretty  lit- 
tle flower-garden  here,  if  George  would  clear  up  the  place  a  little 
and  dig  a  bed." 

"I  will  ask  him,"  said  Cynthia,  "and  if  he  will  not  do  it,  my 
father  will,  I  am  sure." 

George  was  Cynthia's  brother. 

The  little  bed  was  made,  and  it  was  gradually  stocked  with 
plants  and  flowers.  Mrs.  Lansing  was  careful  not  to  overdo  her 
part  of  the  work,  or  to  assume  any  airs  of  undertaking  to  embel- 
lish the  painter's  house  and  grounds.  So  she  simply  gave  Cyn- 
thia some  plants,  and  she  stopped  occasionally,  when  she  went  by 
the  place,  to  see  how  the  little  garden  went  on.  She,  however, 
left  Cynthia  to  plant  and  arrange  the  flowers  as  she  pleased,  taking 
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care  not  to  interfere  in  anyway,  for  it  was  very  important  flint  tin- 
idea  in  Cynthia's  mind  should  be  that  it  was  she  herself,  and  not 
Mrs.  Lansing,  that  was  making  the  little  garden. 

Cynthia's  father  and  mother  soon  began  to  take  an  intent  t 
in  the  little  bed  of  flowers,  and  this  led  them  gradually  to  take 
some  pains  to  keep  the  garden  in  better  order.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  the  painter  put  up  some  fences  about  the  house,  and 
planted  trees  and  shrubbery.  Late  in  the  fall  he  painted  his  house 
and  all  his  fences  white,  and,  in  a  word,  in  about  two  years,  the 
place  was  transformed  into  quite  a  neat  and  pretty-looking  dwelling. 

I  give  this  instance  only  as  a  specimen  of  a  great  variety  of 
cases  in  which  Mrs.  Lansing  exerted  a  quiet  and  almost  unob- 
served, but  still  very  powerful  influence  in  softening  the  hearts 
and  refining  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  valley. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  the  influence  which  Mrs. 
Lansing  exercised  upon  the  painter's  family,  in  the  case  above  de- 
scribed, was  not  one  of  softening  hearts  and  refining  manners,  but 
only  of  planting  flowers,  and  embellishing  buildings  and  yards. 
But  this  would  be  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  case.  Her  great 
object  and  end,  in  what  she  did  for  Cynthia,  was  to  cultivate  and 
refine  her  mind,  and  to  soften  her  manners  ;  and  the  making  of 
the  flower-bed  was  only  the  means  to  accomplish  the  end.  If  you 
can  interest  a  wild  and  rude  girl  in  planting  and  watering  flowers, 
she  will  be  forever  after  less  wild  and  rude  than  before  ;  and  if  a 
coarse  boy,  like  George,  can  be  induced  to  put  a  part  of  the  yard 
in  order,  and  to  make  a  bed  there  for  his  sister's  garden,  he  will 
necessarily  soften  his  own  heart  toward  his  sister  by  the  opera- 
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tion,  as  well  as  mellow  up  the  ground.  Thus  the  internal  changes 
which  took  place  gradually  in  the  painter's  household,  through 
Mrs.  Lansing's  intercourse  with  them  and  influence  over  them, 
were  even  greater  than  those  in  the  external  aspect  of  the  house ; 
and  it  was  this  internal  change,  in  fact,  that  Mrs.  Lansing  had 
mainly  in  view. 

Mrs.  Lansing  had  a  great  many  other  means  and  resources  at 
her  command  for  accomplishing  her  purposes  besides  plants  and 
flowers,  and  some  of  her  expedients  will  be  more  particularly  de- 
scribed in  the  sequel  of  this  narrative.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
here  that,  in  consequence  of  the  cordial  and  honest  kindness  which 
she  felt  and  manifested  for  the  people,  coupled  as  it  was  with  un- 
pretending and  unaffected,  though  very  ladylike  manners,  and  a 
plain  and  simple,  but  very  pretty  and  graceful  style  of  dress,  she 
soon  became  a  great  favorite,  and  gradually  effected  very  important 
changes  in  the  whole  cast  and  character  of  the  Mill  Valley  society. 

Mrs.  Lansing  derived  a  great  deal  of  aid  in  the  execution  of  her 
plans  for  promoting  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  the  Mill  Val- 
ley people  by  the  use  which  she  made  of  her  house,  in  inviting 
them  to  it.  As  fast  as  she  found  that  the  various  families  with 
whom  she  had  intercourse  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  improving 
the  condition  of  their  houses,  and  in  softening  and  refining  their 
manners,  she  would  invite  them  to  visit  her,  and  this  would  great- 
ly stimulate  their  ambition,  and  increase  their  desire  to  improve. 
Sometimes  she  would  form  little  parties,  which  she  would  conduct 
with  some  formality,  according  to  the  established  usages  of  good 
society.  Sometimes  she  would  invite  two  or  three  families  to  come 
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in  a  more  familiar  way ;  and  sometimes  she  would  make  a  special 
entertainment  for  a  company  of  girls,  always  taking  care  to  in\  in- 
to each  one  some  who  had  not  been  included  before,  so  as  gradu- 
ally to  extend  the  social  influences  of  her  hospitality  to  every  fam- 
ily in  the  valley.  These  influences  soon  became  very  powerful. 
The  girls  began  to  take  more  interest  in  dressing  neatly,  and  in 
imitating  the  manners  and  usages  which  they  saw  exemplified  in 
Mrs.  Lansing's  parlors. 

Mrs.  Lansing,  all  this  time,  paid  not  a  little  attention  to  her 
dress,  exercising  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  and  taking  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  dress  as  prettily  as  possible  with  very  cheap  materials. 
If  she  had  worn  costly  dresses — and  she  had  plenty  of  such,  if  she 
had  been  disposed  to  wear  them — the  Mill  Valley  people  would 
have  been  discouraged.  They  would  have  said, 

"  Ah,  yes  I  it  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  make  ourselves  look 
neat  and  pretty,  if  we  had  as  much  money  as  Mrs.  Lansing." 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Lansing,  especially  when  the  time  arrived  for 
leaving  off  her  mourning,  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  seeing 
how  neat  and  prettily  she  could  dress  herself,  and  how  genteelly, 
without  expense ;  and  she  was  always  very  ready  to  assist  those 
who  asked  for  her  advice  or  her  aid,  by  giving  them  her  opinion 
about  what  would  most  become  them,  lending  them  patterns,  and 
sometimes  by  actually  sitting  down  and  helping  them  to  trim  a 
bonnet,  or  to  mark  muslin  for  embroidery.  Thus  she  became  the 
leader  of  the  fashions,  as  it  were,  for  all  the  Mill  Valley,  and,  very 
much  unlike  most  other  leaders  of  fashion,  she  accomplished  a  vast 
deal  of  good  in  the  vocation. 
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Mrs.  Lansing  did  not  neglect  her  other  occupations. 


The  carrying  on 


MRS.  LANSING  ALONE. 


of  these  various  plans  was  a  great  source  of 
satisfaction  and  happiness  to  Mrs. 
Lansing  herself,  as  well  as  of  ben- 
efit to  her  neighbors.  She  took 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  exe- 
cuting her  projects,  and  then  the 
work  of  devising  and  maturing 
them  occupied  her  thoughts  in 
her  solitary  hours,  and  prevent- 
ed her  from  ever  feeling  lonesome 
or  gloomy.  Indeed,  the  work  of 
doing  good  to  others  is  always 
the  best  possible  remedy  for  ev- 
ery species  of  sadness  and  sor- 


row. 


It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Lansing  devoted 
all  her  time  to  these  operations,  or  that  she  was  confined,  in  her 
intercourse  with  society,  to  these  her  humble  neighbors.  The  at- 
tempts which  she  made,  in  the  ways  above  described,  to  elevate  and 
refine  the  families  around  her,  were  made  incidentally,  as  occasion 
chanced  to  offer,  and  as  an  amusement  for  her  leisure  hours,  rather 
than  as  a  regular  and  stated  work.  She  found,  like  all  other  per- 
sons, a  regular  round  of  serious  daily  duties  of  her  own  to  perform, 
and  she  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance  too  in  Alfield  and  Ham- 
den,  and  also  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  these  she  by  no  means 
neglected.  These  friends  often  came  to  visit  her,  and  she  went 
not  unfrequently,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  frequently,  to  visit 
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them.  Her  society  was  greatly  courted  in  the  families  of  all  who 
knew  her;  for  her  beauty,  her  intelligence,  her  frankness  and  cor- 
diality, and  the  extraordinary  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  made 
her  a  favorite  with  all  classes,  both  high  and  low. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lyman  was  one  of  her  most  intimate  friend.-, 
and  used  often  to  come  and  visit  her  at  her  house.  Miss  Lyman, 
during  these  visits,  had  frequent  opportunities  to  witness  Mrs.  Lan- 
sing's intercourse  with  her  neighbors,  and  the  impression  which 
was  made  upon  her  mind  was  very  different  at  different  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  she  happened  to  be  in.  Sometimes  she  would 
wonder  how  such  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Lansing  could  be  so  much  inter- 
ested in  such  "very  common  people,"  as  she  called  them.  At 
other  times,  when  she  saw  the  happy  effects  which  were  produced, 
she  thought  very  well  of  Mrs.  Lansing's  plans,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  made  attempts  to  imitate  them.  But  these  attempts  did  not 
succeed  very  well,  for  want  of  tact,  or  skill,  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son, and  Elizabeth  soon  became  discouraged  and  abandoned  them. 

For  example,  at  one  time,  when  she  happened  to  be  in  the  mood 
of  attempting  to  imitate  Mrs.  Lansing  in  her  efforts  to  do  good,  she 
undertook  to  interest  a  poor  girl  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  as 
Mrs.  Lansing  had  done  in  the  case  of  Cynthia.  She  did  not  know, 
it  is  true,  exactly  how  Mrs.  Lansing  had  managed  the  case.  She 
only  knew,  in  general,  that  she  had  seen  Cynthia  bringing  home 
flowers  from  the  woods,  and  that  she  had  given  her  some  of  her 
own.  Miss  Elizabeth,  happening  one  day,  soon  afterward,  to  see 
a  child — one  belonging  to  a  poor  family  that  lived  not  far  from  her 
father's  in  the  village — bringing  home  a  flower  from  the  woods  in 
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the  same  way,  took  it  into  her  head  to  repeat  Mrs.  Lansing's  ex- 
periment. 

"Mary,  my  child,"  said  she,  "what  have  you  got  there?" 

"A  blue  violet  root,  ma'am,"  said  Mary.  "  I  dug  it  up  in  the 
woods,  and  am  going  to  set  it  out  in  my  little  garden." 

"  It  won't  live,  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Lyman.  "  Wild  flowers 
dug  up  in  the  woods,  and  transplanted,  never  do  live,  especially  if 
they  are  taken  up  when  they  are  in  bloom.  But  if  you  will  come 
to  our  house  some  day,  I  will  give  you  some  garden  violet  roots, 
and  some  other  flower  roots  that  will  live,  and  they  will  be  a  great 
deal  prettier  too  than  yours." 

The  child  looked  upon  the  condemned  root,  which  she  still  held 
in  her  hand,  with  a  disappointed  and  disconsolate  air,  rnd  then 
walked  slowly  away  toward  her  home.  Miss  Lyman  expected,  for 
several  days,  to  see  her  coming  to  get  the  flowers  which  she  had 
promised  her,  but  she  never  came. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

BLUEBERRYING. 

AFTER  the  explanations  contained  in  the  last  chapter  in  respect 
to  Mrs.  Lansing's  management  with  her  rude  and  uncultivated 
neighbors  in  the  Mill  Valley,  the  reader  will,  I  suppose,  no  longer 
be  surprised  that  Mr.  Dwight  should  have  said  that  she  seemed  to 
understand  our  Savior's  injunctions  to  his  followers  in  regard  to 
social  attentions  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  better  than  any  other  person 
that  he  knew.  Miss  Lyman,  with  all  her  education  and  intelli- 
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gence,  did  not  understand  the  subject  at  all.  Whenever  she  made 
any  attempts  to  obey  these  injunctions,  she  failed  entirely,  in  con- 
scquence  of  not  going  to  work  the  right  way,  and  so  she  soon  be- 
came discouraged. 

Even  Gustavus  was  a  little  discouraged,  too,  in  respect  to  his 
attempt,  when  he  found  that  Jinnie  Jepson,  instead  of  mending  ln-r 
robe,  had  sold  the  needle-book  for  gingerbread.  It  may  seem,  per- 
haps, to  the  reader,  that  Jinnie  did  very  wrong  in  consummating 
that  bargain.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  exchanging  her  needle-book 
in  that  way  there  was  nothing  really  wrong.  The  worst  that  we 
can  make  of  it  is  that  it  was  an  error  of  judgment.  The  needle- 
book  was  hers.  Gustavus's  mother  had  not  lent  it  to  her ;  she  had 
given  it  to  her ;  and  it  was  of  course  hers,  absolutely,  to  do  with 
as  she  pleased.  Virginia  had  not  promised  to  keep  it.  All  that 
she  had  promised  was  that  she  would  mend  her  robe  with  the  thread ; 
and  she  was  very  careful  to  reserve  some  of  the  thread  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  this,  though,  unfortunately,  it  was  afterward  lost. 
Thus  she  did  not  break  her  promise  ;  she  only  failed  to  perform  it 
because  it  became  impossible.  If  Gustavus's  mother  had  lent  her 
the  needle-book,  with  the  understanding  that  after  she  had  mended 
her  robe  she  was  to  send  it  home,  and  if  in  that  case  she  had  sold 
it  for  gingerbread,  she  would  have  done  very  wrong. 

Sometimes  young  persons  seem  to  entertain  the  idea  that  there 
is  necessarily  a  certain  impropriety  in  a  person's  parting  voluntari- 
ly with  what  was  given  to  him  as  a  present.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  a  universal  rule.  Sometimes  money  is  given  as  a  present ; 
and  in  that  case  there  is  always  the  express  expectation  that  it  will 
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be  parted  with  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity  for  making  a  good 
purchase.  In  the  same  manner,  when  a  school-boy  receives  a  pres- 
ent of  a  box  of  nuts  or  cakes  from  home,  he  does  very  right  to  give 
away  a  part  of  them  to  his  playmates.  So  if  a  young  student,  out 
of  health,  were  to  receive  a  present  of  a  horse  from  his  uncle,  to 
make  a  journey  on  horseback,  he  would  do  right  to  sell  the  horse 
at  the  end  of  the  journey,  when  he  would  have  no  farther  use  for 
him.  Thus,  in  a  great  many  cases,  it  is  very  proper  for  us  to  part 
with  presents  that  are  made  to  us,  and  we  almost  always  have  a 
perfect  right  to  part  with  them,  if  we  choose  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
question  of  judgment  and  discretion  in  each  particular  case  whether 
it  is  best  to  part  with  them  or  not.  Thus  Virginia,  in  parting  with 
her  needle-book  for  what  she  thought  she  should  like  better,  made 
a  great  mistake  in  judgment  no  doubt,  but  then  she  did  only  what 
she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  so  was  not  guilty  of  any  abso- 
lute wrong. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  affair  of  the  needle-book  occurred,  Gus- 
tavus happened  to  call  in  one  morning  at  his  aunt  Lansing's,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  with  her,  he  related  to  her  the  story 
of  his  mother's  present  of  the  needle-book  to  Jinnie,  and  of  the  dis- 
posal which  she  had  made  of  it. 

"  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  get  sight  of  her  since,"  said  he. 
"  She  takes  very  good  care  to  keep  out  of  my  way." 

Mrs.  Lansing  laughed  heartily  at  Gustavus's  account  of  the  affair. 

"I  wish  you  would  try  her,"  said  Gustavus,  "and  see  what 
you  can  make  of  her,  you  are  so  famous  for  taming  all  sorts  of 
wild  people." 
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"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing,  "  I  will  try  her." 

Mrs.  Lansing  determined  to  go  and  see  Jinnie  that  very  after- 
noon. 

Accordingly,  just  before  sunset,  she  took  a  walk  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Jinnie's  house.  She  stopped  on  the  way  to  call  for  a  little 
girl  named  Miranda,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  mill  men,  who  hap- 
pened to  live  near  her  house.  Mrs.  Lansing  was  often  accustom- 
ed to  take  Miranda  with  her  on  little  excursions  of  this  kind. 

Mrs.  Lansing  walked  on  toward  the  house  where  Jinnie  lived, 
leading  Miranda  by  the  hand.  When  she  reached  the  house,  she 
looked  all  around  it  in  search  of  Jinnie,  but  she  could  not  see  her 
any  wThere.  She  was  just  about  going  to  the  door  to  inquire  for 
her  when  she  heard  children's  voices  behind  the  house.  Mrs.  Lan- 
sing turned  in  from  the  main  road  into  a  sort  of  by-way  which  led 
off  from  the  main  road  toward  the  river.  Very  soon  she  came  in 
sight  of  Jinnie.  She  was  engaged,  in  company  with  a  boy  of 
nearly  her  own  age  and  with  Theodore,  in  stoning  a  wasp's  nest. 
The  nest  was  built  on  the  under  side  of  the  root  of  a  stump  which 
had  been  turned  up  out  of  its  place  in  the  ground,  and  was  decay- 
ing in  the  air.  The  three  children,  standing  at  what  they  deemed 
a  safe  distance,  would  throw  a  volley  of  stones  at  the  stump,  and 
then  pause  and  listen  until  they  heard,  or  fancied  that  they  heard, 
a  wasp  coming  toward  them,  and  then  they  would  set  out  and  run 
together  across  the  field,  Virginia  crying  out,  "Here  he  comes! 
Here  he  comes !  Run,  Tode,  run  1 "  and  filling  the  air  with  loud 
and  joyous  shouts  and  peals  of  laughter. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Lansing  arrived  in  sight  of  the  group  of  children 
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The  teamster,  and  what  he  said  about  the  wasps. 


advancing  from  the  road,  she  saw  a  man  coming  toward  them  in 
the  other  direction.  He  was  driving  a  cart  and  horses.  Mrs. 
Lansing  recognized  him  as  a  very  worthy  sort  of  man,  who  was 
employed  in  teaming  about  the  mills,  and  was  generally  called  the 
captain.  The  cart  was  not  loaded.  It  had  only  a  quantity  of 
straw  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  two  or  three  bags  of  grain  upon  the 
straw.  The  man  himself  was  sitting  on  the  tongue  of  the  cart,  be- 
hind the  horses.  When  this  man  came  to  the  place  where  Mrs. 
Lansing  and  Miranda  were  standing,  he  bowed  to  Mrs.  Lansing, 
and  stopped  his  team. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Lansing  had  advanced  to  the  fence  by 
the  road  side  for  the  purpose  of  lor1  g  over  toward  the  children  to 
see  what  they  were  doing.  Jinme  observed  her,  and  stopped  her 
play  for  a  moment. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Lansing. 

"A  wasp's  nest,"  said  Jinnie. 

"And  what  are  you  doing  to  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Lansing. 

"  I  am  trying  to  knock  it  down,"  replied  Jinnie.  "  I  am  afraid 
the  wasps  will  sting  Tode." 

"  That's  not  the  way,"  said  the  captain,  who  had  by  this  time 
come  up  to  the  fence  too.  "  That's  no  way.  You  can't  destroy 
a  wasp's  nest  so.  You  will  only  make  the  wasps  more  disposed 
to  sting  you." 

"What  shall  we  do,  then?"  said  Jinnie. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing,  "how  can  they  destroy  it?  I 
suppose  there  ought  not  to  be  a  wasp's  nest  so  near  the  house." 

The  captain  made  no  reply  to  this  question,  being  more  of  an 
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Picture  of  the  wagoner  destroying  the  wasp's  nest. 
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How  to  destroy  a  wasp's  nest.  Burning  them  out. 

acting  than  of  a  talking  man.  He  walked  back  to  his  team,  and, 
gathering  up  a  quantity  of  straw  in  his  arms,  he  went  with  it  to 
the  fence,  and  climbed  over.  He  then  walked  with  this  straw  to- 
ward the  children,  and  asked  them  to  show  him  the  wasp's  nest, 
which  they  did.  He  told  them  to  stand  back  out  of  the  way,  and 
then  he  laid  the  straw  down  upon  the  ground  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  nest.  From  the  heap  of  straw  he  gathered  a  little 
wisp,  and  laid  that  down  upon  the  ground  too,  pretty  near  the 
heap.  He  then  took  a  small  box  of  matches  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  lighted  one  of  them,  and  with  it  set  the  wisp  of  straw  on  fire 
at  one  end.  Leaving  this  wisp  burning  upon  the  ground,  he  gath- 
ered up  the  heap  of  straw  again  in  his  arms,  and  lighted  it  at  the 
wisp,  and  then  carried  it,  burning  as  it  was,  and  laid  it  deliberate- 
ly upon  the  little  stump  that  the  nest  was  attached  to.  He  did 
all  this  in  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner,  without  seeming  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  wasps  whatever. 

The  straw  was  very  soon  in  a  bright  blaze,  and  the  whole  par- 
ty stood  by  looking  at  it  to  see  it  burn. 

As  soon  as  the  flames  began  to  subside  a  little,  the  children  took 
up  stones  to  throw  at  the  place  again,  but  the  captain  called  out 
to  them  not  to  do  so. 

"  Stop,  Jinnie,"  said  he,  "  don't  do  that.  You'll  only  knock 
the  fire  about,  and  prevent  its  burning  up  the  nest  thoroughly." 
Then,  after  surveying  Jinnie  from  head  to  foot  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  he  added, 

"I  should  think  you  would  be  ashamed  to  be  out  here  playing 
with  the  boys  all  day,  Jinnie — such  a  great  girl  as  you!" 
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The  captain  reproves  Jinnie.  The  unsuccessful  application. 

Virginia  laughed,  and  then  hung  her  head  a  little.  In  fact,  she 
did  look  a  little  ashamed. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  work?"  asked  the  captain. 

"Because  I  have  not  got  any  work  to  do,"  said  Jinnie. 

"Why  don't  you  help  your  mother?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Jinnie.  "  I  help  her  all  I  can.  Besides,  I  take 
care  of  Tode,  and  that  helps  her  a  great  deal." 

"  But  you  might  get  some  substantial  work  for  your  mother," 
said  the  captain ;  "  some  washing  or  some  sewing,  and  then  help 
her  about  that." 

"  No,"  said  Jinnie,  "  my  mother  could  not  do  such  work.  She 
is  sick  almost  all  the  time." 

It  was  true  that  Mrs.  Jepson  was  not  a  very  strong  or  healthy 
woman,  but  her  feebleness  was,  after  all,  rather  the  result  of  dis- 
couragement and  despondency  than  of  disease. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  get  a  place,"  rejoined  the  captain,  "and 
go  out  to  work,  so  as  to  earn  something,  and  help  support  her  ?" 

"  I  can't  get  any  place,"  said  Jinnie.      "  I  tried  once." 

"  And  why  could  not  you  get  a  place  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

Poor  Jinnie  did  not  answer.  She  hung  her  head  and  looked 
ashamed.  The  truth  was,  that,  having  heard  of  a  family  in  the 
village  where  they  wished  to  hire  a  girl,  she  went  to  the  house, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  to  apply  for  the  place.  The  woman  who 
came  to  the  door,  after  hearing  her  application,  surveyed  her  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  contemptuous  air,  and  then  said  that  she  would 
not  have  such  a  ragged  and  dirty  girl  about  her  house  on  any 
terms. 

7  F 
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The  end  of  the  captain's  conversation.  What  Mrs.  Lansing  said. 

Virginia  was  ragged,  it  is  tine,  at  that  time,  but  she  was  not 
dirt  v-  -at  least  her  face  and  hands  were  clean,  for  she  had  washed 
them  very  carefully  before  going  to  make  the  application.  The 
poor  girl  was  very  much  disheartened  at  receiving  this  rude  re- 
buff, and  since  then  had  never  dared  to  make  any  other  applica- 
tion of  the  kind. 

"  What  is  the  reason  why  you  can't  get  a  place  ?"  repeated  the 
captain. 

"  I  suppose  because  my  clothes  are  not  good  enough,"  said 
Jinnie. 

The  captain  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  moment  what  to  say  in  reply 
to  this.  Presently,  however,  he  added, 

"  Then  I  would  go  and  pick  blueberries  till  I  had  earned  some 
better  clothes." 

"But  I  have  not  got  any  basket  to  pick  them  in,"  said  Jinnie, 
"and  I  don't  know  where  to  get  any." 

The  captain  laughed  at  this  reply,  and  not  having  any  other 
plan  to  propose,  he  turned  away,  saying  to  Mrs.  Lansing  that  he 
believed  the  Jepsons  were  the  most  shiftless  family  in  town,  and 
so  went  back  to  his  team. 

Some  persons,  with  good  intentions,  but  less  dexterous  than 
Mrs.  Lansing,  would  have  thought  it  best  to  say  something  to  Vir- 
ginia to  comfort  or  encourage  her,  and  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
the  somewhat  uncivil  things  that  the  captain  had  said  to  her,  but 
Mrs.  Lansing's  way  was  different.  She  thought  it  best  to  turn 
the  conversation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Virginia,"  said  she,  "which  is  the  way  to  Gustavus's  pasture  ?" 
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Virginia  guides  Mrs  Lansing  to  the  blueberry-ground. 


"  That  is  the  way,"  said  Virginia,  pointing.  "  You  keep  along 
this  road  until  you  come  to  a  gate.  You  must  go  in  at  the  gate, 
and  then  follow  the  path." 

"Are  there  any  blueberries  in  the  pasture?"  asked  Mrs.  Lan- 
sing. 

"  Not  a  great  many,  but  there  are  some  on  the  hill  over  beyond 
the  brook." 

"  Could  you  go  and  show  me  the  way  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lansing, 
"and  then  I  will  pay  you." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Jinnie,  eagerly.  "I'll  go  and  show  you 
without  any  pay.  Come,  Tode." 

So  Jinnie  led  the  way,  and  Mrs.  Lansing  and  Miranda  followed, 
toward  the  pasture. 

As  they  walked  along,  Mrs.  Lansing  held  a  continued  conversa- 
tion with  Virginia  on  various  subjects,  chiefly,  however,  in  relation 
to  the  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers  which  they  saw  on  the 
way,  and  on  other  similar  topics.  She  asked  Virginia  a  great 
many  questions,  and  seemed  pleased  with  the  information  which 
she  obtained.  She  also  frequently  asked  Virginia's  opinion  in  re- 
spect to  the  best  way  to  go,  and  to  the  best  mode  of  crossing  the 
brooks  and  the  wet  places,  and  she  governed  herself  in  such  cases 
by  Virginia's  judgment  in  a  manner  that  pleased  the  child  very 
much,  and  awakened  in  her  mind  quite  a  feeling  of  self-respect. 
Indeed,  the  first  and  most  important  thing,  in  all  cases  where  we 
attempt  to  elevate  those  who  have  sunk  to  a  low  and  degraded  po- 
sition, is  to  awaken  in  their  minds  a  feeling  of  self-respect.  So 
Mrs.  Lansing  would  say  when  she  came  to  a  bad  place, 
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"  Stop,  Miranda;  let  us  wait  and  ask  Virginia."  Then,  when 
Virginia,  who  had  run  off  from  the  path  a  little  way  in  pursuit  of 
something  which  had  attracted  her  attention,  came  back  to  the 
place,  Mrs.  Lansing  would  say, 

"  Which  way  had  we  better  go,  Virginia  ?  over  these  stones,  or 
along  upon  that  bank  ?" 

"  On  the  bank,"  said  Virginia. 

Then  Mrs.  Lansing  would  say, 

"  Come,  Miranda,  this  way ;  Virginia  says  on  the  bank." 

Then  at  last,  when  they  all  safely  reached  the  hill  side  where 
the  blueberries  grew,  Mrs.  Lansing  turned  round  with  a  look  of 
great  satisfaction,  and  said  to  Virginia, 

"  Here  we  all  are,  safe  and  sound.  What  an  excellent  good  pi- 
lot you  are!" 

Virginia  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased  at  hearing  this  com- 
mendation. 

The  whole  party  immediately  began  to  ramble  about  among  the 
bushes,  and  to  occupy  themselves  in  gathering  blueberries,  talking 
together  all  the  time  in  a  very  cheerful  and  pleasant  manner.  In 
about  half  an  hour  they  set  out  on  their  return.  As  they  were 
walking  back,  Mrs.  Lansing  asked  Virginia  if  she  did  not  know 
some  place  where  the  blueberries  were  larger  and  thicker. 

"Yes,"  said  Virginia;  "there  is  a  much  better  place  on  the 
mountain,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here.  I  could  go  there 
and  get  you  some  if  I  only  had  a  basket." 

"  What  would  a  basket  cost?"  said  Mrs.  Lansing. 

"About  ten  cents,"  said  Virginia,  "  I  suppose,  or  a  shilling.     I 
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A  bargain  with  Jinnie.  Mrs.  Jepson's  approval.  Good  advice  delicately  given. 

could  get  a  very  nice  one,  that  would  hold  four  or  five  quarts,  for 
a  shilling." 

After  some  farther  conversation  on  the  subject,  Mrs.  Lansing 
made  a  bargain  with  Virginia  to  go  the  next  morning  up  the  mount- 
ain and  gather  some  blueberries  for  her.  She  gave  her  a  shilling 
to  buy  a  basket  with,  at  the  store  on  the  way,  as  she  went  along. 

"  How  much  are  blueberries  worth  a  quart  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lan- 
sing. 

"About  four  cents,  I  believe,"  said  Virginia  ;  "at  least  that  is 
what  they  generally  pay  in  the  village." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing.  "I  will  pay  you  four  cents 
a  quart  for  as  many  as  you  will  bring  me." 

"  I  can  bring  you  four  or  five  quarts,"  said  Virginia.  "  I  shall 
take  Tode  with  me,  and  he  will  help." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing ;  "  the  more  the  better." 

It  was  understood  that  this  agreement  was  to  be  conditional  on 
Mrs.  Jepson's  approval  of  it,  when  it  should  be  proposed  to  her,  on 
the  return  of  the  party  to  the  house.  She  did  approve  of  it  very 
cordially.  Mrs.  Lansing  also  charged  Virginia  to  dress  herself  as 
neatly  as  possible,  and  wash  her  face  and  hands,  and  comb  her 
hair  before  setting  out. 

"Because,"  said  she,  "  I  may  possibly  have  some  company  at 
my  house  when  you  come  to  bring  the  berries,  and  I  shall  want 
you  to  look  pretty  when  they  see  you.  You  are  a  very  pretty  girl 
when  you  are  dressed  neatly." 

A  person  of  less  tact  and  delicacy  would  have  said,  You  would 
be  a  very  pretty  girl  if  you  were  dressed  neatly ;  but  Mrs.  Lansing 
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knew  much  better  how  to  shape  what  she  said  for  producing  the 
right  effect  on  the  hearts  of  children. 

Virginia  never  felt  so  strong  an  interest  in  making  herself  look 
neat  and  clean,  and  in  dressing  tidily,  as  she  did  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  preparing  to  go  on  her  blueberry  expedition.  She  took1 
the  greatest  pains  with  her  toilet,  and  she  succeeded  far  better  than 
would  have  been  supposed  possible  with  such  miserable  means  and 
appliances  as  were  at  her  disposal.  She  had  a  very  successful 
time,  too,  on  the  mountain,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
she  came  to  Mrs.  Lansing's  with  a  large  basket  heavily  loaded  with 
berries,  Mrs.  Lansing  measured  them,  and  found  that  there  were 
five  quarts  and  a  half. 

44  That  comes,"  said  she,  "to  exactly  twenty-two  cents." 

Mrs.  Lansing  wTould  have  liked  very  much  to  have  called  it  six 
quarts,  and  to  have  paid  Virginia  rive  cents,  or  even  six  cents  a 
quart  for  them  ;  but  she  knew  very  well  that  overpaying  her,  in 
this  instance,  would  only  tend  to  make  her  discontented  and  dis- 
satisfied with  the  regular  amount  due  which  might  be  paid  to  her 
for  her  future  earnings. 

"  When  I  am  paying  her,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  I  will  pay  her 
and  nothing  more.  When  I  make  her  a  present,  that  shall  be  a 
separate  transaction." 

So  she  counted  out  twenty-two  cents,  and  put  the  money  into 
Virginia's  hand.  The  coins  were  two  ten  cent  pieces  and  two 
cents. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    DIAMOND   PIN, 

"  AND  now,  Virginia,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  mon- 
ey?" said  Mrs.  Lansing,  as  Virginia  stood  looking  at  the  coins 
while  holding  them  in  her  hand  a  moment  before  putting  them  into 
her  pocket. 

"I  am  going  to  give  it  to  my  mother,''  said  Virginia. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing.  "  The  noblest  use  that  a 
young  girl  like  you  can  put  the  money  to,  which  she  earns,  is  to 
give  it  to  her  mother.  And  I  wish  you  would  tell  your  mother 
that  I  have  got  a  piece  of  gingham  in  the  house  which  will  make 
you  a  nice  dress,  and  that  if  she  is  willing  that  you  should  go 
again  to-morrow  morning  and  get  some  more  berries  for  me,  as 
many  as  you  got  to-day,  I  will  give  you  the  gingham,  and  per- 
haps she  can  make  it  up  for  you." 

Virginia  was  extremely  pleased  with  this  proposal,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  her  mother  was  equally  pleased 
when  she  was  informed  of  it ;  and  in  due  time  the  plan  was  car- 
ried fully  into  effect.  When  the  dress  was  made,  Virginia  came 
with  it  to  Mrs.  Lansing  to  let  her  see  it.  Mrs.  Lansing  was  very 
much  pleased,  and  she  told  Virginia  that  it  made  her  look  like  a 
very  pretty  girl. 

Virginia  said  that  she  was  not  going  to  wear  her  new  dress  ev- 
ery day,  but  was  going  to  keep  it  for  special  occasions,  but  Mrs. 
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Advice  about  the  new  dress.  Mrs.  Lansing's  bureau.  The  present. 

Lansing  recommended  her  to  do  no  such  thing.  "Wear  it  every 
day,"  said  she,  "  only  "be  careful  to  keep  it  nice  and  clean.  Peo- 
ple can  always  get  better  employment  if  they  are  well  dressed  than 
if  they  are  seen  in  old  and  worn-out  clothes.  Wear  it,  therefore, 
all  the  time  until  it  is  worn  out,  and  by  that  time  you  will  have 
earned  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  to  buy  you  a  new  one. 

"And  now,"  continued  Mrs.  Lansing,  "you  have  been  so  good 
a  girl  these  two  days  past  that  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  little 
present.  Wait  till  I  go  and  get  it  out  of  my  room." 

So  Mrs.  Lansing  went  to  her  room,  and  there  she  opened  a 
drawer  in  one  of  her  bureaus,  which  seemed  to  be  filled  with  boxes 
of  various  kinds.  She  opened  one  of  these  boxes  :  it  contained  a 
large  number  of  rings,  pins,  bracelets,  and  other  similar  ornaments. 
She  selected  one  of  these — a  pretty  pin — and  laid  it  out  upon  the 
top  of  the  bureau.  Then  she  took  a  small  paper  box,  just  large 
enough  to  contain  the  pin,  and  laid  it  by  the  side  of  the  pin  upon 
the  bureau  until  she  had  shut  the  bureau  drawer.  She  then  open- 
ed the  little  box  and  put  the  pin  into  it.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
was  covered  with  cotton,  and  this  made  a  very  soft  bed  for  the  pin 
to  lie  upon.  Mrs.  Lansing  also  took  some  more  cotton  and  laid 
it  over  the  pin,  and  then  put  the  cover  of  the  box  on.  Having 
completed  these  arrangements,  she  went  back  to  Virginia  with  the 
box  in  her  hand. 

"Here,  Virginia!"  said  she,  giving  her  the  box,  "here  is  a  lit- 
tle pin  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  for  a  present.  Open  the  box 
and  look  at  it." 

So  Virginia  took  the  box  in  her  hand,  and  then,  lifting  off  the 
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cover  very  carefully  and  raising  the  cotton,  she  looked  at  the 
pin. 

"You  can  take  it  out,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing. 

So  Virginia  took  it  out. 

"  You  must  keep  it  to  remember  me  by,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Virginia,  "I  will." 

"You  must  not  give  it  away,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing;  "but  if 
you  chance  to  lose  it  or  break  it,  you  need  not  be  troubled  much, 
for  it  is  not  a  costly  pin,  though  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  pretty 


one.' 


Virginia  said  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  one  indeed. 

It  was  truly  a  very  pretty  one.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  lit- 
tle group  of  diamonds,  set  in  a  fringe-like  border  of  gold.  Whether 
the  shining  crystals  were  real  diamonds  or  not,  and  the  mounting 
gold,  Jinnie  did  not  trouble  herself  to  think  or  to  inquire.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  a  very  pretty  pin.  Mrs.  Lansing  gave  sixpence  for  it 
at  a  bazar. 

"  I  will  write  your  name  on  the  cover  of  the  box,"  continued 
Mrs.  Lansing. 

Mrs.  Lansing  was  always  very  particular,  whenever  she  made 
such  presents  as  this  to  any  child,  to  put  the  name  of  the  person 
that  she  gave  it  to  upon  it,  or  upon  something  pertaining  to  it, 
because  sometimes  children,  when  they  are  seen  to  have  pretty 
things  of  this  kind  in  their  possession,  are  suspected  of  not  having 
come  honestly  by  them.  So  Mrs.  Lansing  always  took  care  to 
give  those  to  whom  she  made  such  presents  the  means  of  proving 
to  any  body  that  might  inquire  that  they  were  really  theirs. 
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She  accordingly  took  off  the  cover  of  the  box,  and  wrote  on  the 
inside  of  it, 

Miss  Virginia  Jepson. 

From  a  friend. 

Aug.,  1851. 

Of  course  Virginia  was  greatly  delighted  with  her  present.  Mrs. 
Lansing  wrapped  the  box  in  a  paper,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  "I 
suppose  you  will  like  to  keep  the  box  nice  as  well  as  the  pin," 
and  then  Virginia  put  it  in  her  pocket  and  went  away. 

For  some  time  Virginia  thought  of  nothing  but  her  pin.  Her 
•first  idea  was  to  find  a  safe  place  to  keep  it.  She  finally  fixed 
upon  a  corner  of  a  drawer  in  her  mother's  bureau,  and  there  she 
deposited  it  with  great  care.  The  first  day  she  went  to  the  drawer 
a  dozen  times  to  take  out  the  box  and  open  it,  in  order  to  look  at 
her  treasure.  The  idea  of  wearing  it  upon  her  person  had  not  yet 
come  into  her  mind.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she  began 
to  experience  some  desire  to  see  how  it  would  look  put  on.  She 
held  it  in  its  proper  place  at  her  bosom,  and  wished  she  had  some 
sort  of  handkerchief  or  collar  to  pin  with  it.  She  began  to  wish 
that  she  could  think  of  some  way  to  earn  money  to  buy  a  collar, 
and  she  wondered  how  much  a  cheap  one  would  cost.  She  de- 
termined to  ask  Mrs.  Lansing  the  next  time  she  saw  her,  and  also 
to  inquire  of  her  if  she  knew  of  any  way  by  which  she  could  earn 
money  enough  to  buy  one. 

In  a  word,  this  little  pin,  by  means  of  the  new  ideas  which  it 
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awakened  in  Jinnie's  mind,  and  the  new  trains  of  thought  which 
it  set  in  motion  there,  soon  began  to  make  quite  a  serious  chan-v 
in  her.  She  lost  her  interest  in  chasing  butterflies,  and  in  play- 
ing with  sand  and  pebbles  in  the  brook,  and  began  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  pondering  and  planning  schemes  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  new  objects,  which,  if  they  were  not  very  high,  wi-iv. 
still  a  great  deal  higher  than  the  aims  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pursue. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    GO-CART. 

WHEN  Virginia  asked  Mrs.  Lansing  if  she  knew  of  any  way  by 
which  she  could  earn  some  money,  Mrs.  Lansing,  after  reflecting 
on  the  subject  a  little  while,  and  making  inquiries  of  the  neighbors, 
contrived  several  ways  of  employing  her.  Among  others,  one  plan 
which  she  proposed  was  that  Virginia  should  have  a  little  wagon, 
and  draw  young  children  about  for  air  and  exercise. 

"I  have  spoken  to  several  persons  who  have  infant  children," 
said  Mrs.  Lansing,  "  and  they  say  that  they  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  come  and  get  their  children,  and  take  them  to  ride,  and 
they  will  give  you  five  cents  an  hour." 

Virginia's  eyes  sparkled  with  animation  and  joy  at  hearing  this 
proposal.  She  said  that  she  should  like  that  land  of  work  very 
much  indeed. 

"Only,"  said  she,  "where  shall  I  get  a  wagon?" 

Mrs.  Lansing  told  her  that  she  had  seen  a  little  wagon  at  Gus- 
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tavus's,  and  Gustavus,  no  doubt,  would  be  willing  to  lend  it  to  her 
if  she  would  go  and  ask  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Virginia,  "  I'll  go  and  ask  him  this  very  day." 

So  Virginia,  bidding  Mrs.  Lansing  good-by,  went  out  through 
the  gate  into  the  road,  and  at  once  took  the  direction  toward  the 
house  where  Gustavus  lived. 

As  she  walked  along,  she  reflected  with  great  pleasure  on  the  im- 
provement which  had  taken  place  in  her  appearance,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  very  proper  that  her  manners  should  be  made  to  correspond 
in  some  measure  to  the  change.  So,  instead  of  running  about  here 
and  there,  wildly,  like  a  boy,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
sometimes  chasing  butterflies,  sometimes  running  into  mud  pud- 
dles, and  sometimes  jumping  on  behind  carts  and  carriages  to  get 
a  ride,  she  walked  along  quietly  in  the  path  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  in  a  very  sedate  and  decorous  manner.  It  is  true  she  was 
once,  for  a  moment,  thrown  off  her  guard  by  seeing  a  loose  horse 
come  trotting  by  along  the  road.  She  hastily  picked  up  a  little 
stone  and  began  to  run  after  the  horse,  intending  to  throw  the 
stone  at  him,  in  order  to  make  him  prance  and  gallop,  as  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  on  such  occasions,  but  she  instantly  recol- 
lected herself,  and,  throwing  the  stone  down,  she  returned  to  the 
path,  and  walked  along  quietly  as  before. 

After  going  a  short  distance,  she  came  to  a  house  where  one  of 
her  acquaintances  lived,  a  girl  a  little  younger  than  herself.  Her 
name  was  Polly.  At  the  time  that  Virginia  was  going  by,  Polly 
was  out  at  the  wood-pile  before  the  door  of  the  house,  trying  to 
split  a  piece  of  board  with  an  axe,  in  order  to  make  some  kindling- 
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wood  for  her  lire.  She  looked  up  at  Virginia  as  she  passed.  At 
first  she  did  not  know  her,  so  changed  was  Virginia  in  her  appear- 
ance and  demeanor.  As  soon  as  she  recognized  her,  she  began,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases  with  children,  to  make  fun  of  her  on  account 
of  her  new  dress,  exclaiming,  "Ah!  how  smart  we  are!" 

Virginia  paid  no  attention  to  this  uncivil  greeting,  "but  walked 
straight  on. 

"And  how  proud  we  are!"  continued  Polly,  in  a  taunting  tone 
of  voice.  "We  must  be  some  great  lady,  I  think,  we  look  so  fine." 

Virginia  went  on,  without  looking  back  or  answering  a  word. 
When,  however,  she  got  beyond  hearing,  she  said  to  herself, 

"Well!  I  don't  care.  I've  been  laughed  at  long  enough  for 
looking  so  bad,  and  I'm  glad  that  they  have  got  something  else  to 
laugh  at  me  for  at  last." 

Virginia  was  wise  in  coming  to  this  conclusion.  It  harms  us 
very  little  to  be  laughed  at  when  we  are  in  the  right.  Indeed,  it 
is  infinitely  better  to  be  laughed  at  when  we  are  in  the  right,  than 
even  to  be  praised  and  flattered  when  we  are  in  the  wrong. 

When  Virginia  reached  the  house  where  Gustavus  lived,  she 
went  into  the  yard,  and  began  looking  about  for  Gustavus  him- 
self on  every  side.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Then  she  went 
into  the  garden.  He  was  not  there.  Then  she  began  to  call  to 
him.  Presently  she  heard  a  sound  in  the  barn,  and  looking  up,  she 
saw  Gustavus  at  the  window  of  the  barn  chamber,  with  a  pitch- 
fork in  his  hand.  The  window  was  merely  a  large  square  open- 
ing in  the  end  of  the  barn,  with  a  wooden  shutter  on  hinges  at  the 
side  of  it  for  closing  it  at  night. 
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"Ah!  Gustavus,"  said  Virginia,  "are  you  there?  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,  and  I'm  coming  up." 

So  Virginia  ran  to  the  barn  door,  and  went  in,  and  began  climb- 
ing up  the  stairs  as  fast  as  she  could.  She  went  so  fast  that  she 
was  quite  out  of  breath  by  the  time  that  she  reached  the  top,  and 
so  she  sat  down  on  the  upper  step  to  rest  herself.  As  soon  as  she 
had  sufficiently  recovered  her  breath,  she  explained  her  errand  to 
Gustavus,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  a  little  wagon,  or  a  pair 
of  trucks,  that  he  could  lend  her. 

As  she  finished  her  story,  looking  up  into  Gustavus's  face  with 
a  countenance  full  of  animation  and  excitement,  her  dress  being  at 
the  same  time  so  neat,  and  her  hair  smoothed  and  nicely  arranged, 
Gustavus  thought  that  she  bid  fair  to  become,  in  time,  a  very  beau- 
tiful girl. 

"Indeed,"  said  he  to  himself,  "she  is  a  very  pretty  girl  now 
— very  pretty  indeed." 

Gustavus  told  Virginia  that  he  had  a  little  wagon  somewhere, 
and  he  went  down  stairs  with  her,  and  proceeded  to  a  sort  of  store- 
room at  the  end  of  the  shed  to  see  if  he  could  find  it.  Virginia 
followed  him.  Gustavus  soon  found  the  little  wagon  on  a  high 
shelf,  where  it  had  been  stowed  away  some  years  before.  He  took 
it  down,  and  after  brushing  out  the  dust,  he  examined  it  in  every 
part.  There  was  one  axle-tree  broken,  but  the  rest  was  in  good 
order.  It  was  a  small  wagon,  consisting  of  a  square  box  on  four 
wheels,  with  a  tongue  projecting  forward  to  draw  it  by. 

"  When  do  you  want  it?"  asked  Gustavus. 

"Now,"  said  Virginia.      "I  want  it  this  very  day." 
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"  It  will  be  better  to  wait,  and  let  me  mend  it,  and  put  it  in 
order,"  replied  Gustavus.      "  I  will  get  it  painted  too,  and  then  it 
will  look  prettier  for  the  children  to  ride  in."' 

"  But  I  don't  want  you  to  take  so  much  trouble,"  said  Virginia, 
"just  for  me." 

"  Oh,  it  won't  be  just  for  you,"  said  Gustavus.  "  It  will  be  as 
much  for  me  as  for  you,  for  I  want  to  have  the  little  wagon  in 
good  order." 

After  some  further  conversation,  it  was  finally  concluded  that 
Gustavus  should  have  the  wagon  repaired  and  painted,  and  that 
Virginia  should  come  for  it  in  about  four  days. 

The  four  days  soon  passed  away,  and  Virginia  came  to  get  the 
little  wagon.  It  looked  so  pretty  in  its  new  dress  that  Virginia 
said  it  ought  not  to  be  called  a  wagon  any  longer. 

"It  is  a  carnage,"  said  she, — "a  beautiful  little  carriage." 

She  thanked  Gustavus  very  warmly  for  what  he  had  done,  and 
then  took  the  carriage  and  drew  it  to  Mrs.  Lansing's.  Mrs.  Lan- 
sing was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  She  said  it  was  exactly 
what  was  needed.  In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Lansing  had  proposed 
the  plan  to  several  of  her  friends  who  had  young  children,  and 
they  all  said  that  they  should  like  very  much  to  have  Virginia 
draw  the  children  about,  and  that  they  would  willingly  give  her 
five  cents  for  a  ride  of  an  hour,  this  being  the  rate  which  Mrs. 
Lansing  had  suggested  as  about  what  was  right.  So  Virginia 
had  several  engagements  made  for  her  the  first  day. 

The  plan  worked  admirably  well.  Virginia  was  extremely  care- 
ful of  the  children  that  were  intrusted  to  her  charge,  and  her  cus- 
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tomers  rapidly  increased.  The  money  that  she  earned  in  the  first 
instance  she  expended  in  purchasing  new  articles  of  dress  for  her- 
self and  for  her  brother,  until  they  both  were  very  neatly  and  pret- 
tily clothed.  She  also,  with  the  help  of  Gustavus  and  of  Mrs. 
Lansing,  made  great  improvements  in  the  carriage.  They  made 
a  nice  cushion  for  the  seat,  and  an  awning  frame  and  awning, 
which  could  be  put  on,  wrhen  necessary,  over  the  top,  to  shelter 
the  little  passengers  from  the  sun.  They  also  bought  a  small  bas- 
ket to  carry  a  supply  of  gingerbread  in,  in  case  the  baby  should  be 
hungry  during  the  ride.  Mrs.  Lansing  and  Gustavus  contrived  a 
name,  too,  for  the  carnage.  They  named  it  the  LITTLE  ACCOMMO- 
DATION, and  had  the  name  painted  in  small,  but  very  neat  and  pret- 
ty black  letters  on  the  side.  On  the  other  side  of  the  carnage 
they  had  the  terms  painted,  thus :  FARE,  FIVE  CENTS  AN  HOUR. 
Accordingly,  wdien  Virginia  and  her  brother,  who  almost  always 
went  with  her,  and  pushed  the  carriage  from  behind,  were  passing 
along  the  road,  the  carriage  advertised  itself  to  all  beholders,  and 
the  customers  who  patronized  it  rapidly  increased,  until  Virginia 
had  full  employment  for  it  every  pleasant  day.  Some  days  she 
had  six  or  seven  fares — frequently  two  children  at  a  time — and 
thus  earned  thirty  or  thirty-five  cents,  which  was  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  such  a  child. 

There  was  another  advantage  which  resulted  from  this  plan,  and 
that  was,  that  it  brought  Virginia  to  the  general  notice  of  the  town 
in  a  very  favorable  manner,  and  opened  the  way  for  her  being  em- 
ployed in  other  occupations  at  times  when  she  could  not  go  out 
with  the  carnage.  Her  father  and  mother  were  at  first  pleased 
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with,  and  then  proud  of  her  success,  and  they  soon  began  to  feel 
some  ambition  themselves.  They  gradually  aroused  themselves 
from  their  discouragement  and  despondency,  and  made  more  ex- 
ertion. A  considerable  improvement  soon  began  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  condition  of  the  house,  both  within  and  without,  and  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  several  members  of  the  family.  In  a 
word,  things  were  evidently  taking  a  favorable  turn,  so  that  Vir- 
ginia's heart  was  filled  with  satisfaction  and  happiness. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  story. 
?  G 


PART  II. 
CHAPTER  I. 

CHANGES. 


The  changes  of  three  years.  Virginia  at  sixteen. 

MORE  than  three  years  passed  away  after  the  events  occurred 
that  have  already  been  narrated,  producing,  as  such  an  interval  usu- 
ally does,  very  important  changes.  In  the  first  place,  Virginia  her- 
self advanced  in  age,  during  this  period,  from  twelve  to  nearly  six- 
teen, and  this  is  a  change  which  usually  brings  with  it,  in  the 
case  of  every  young  girl,  a  total  revolution,  not  only  in  her  out- 
ward appearance,  but  in  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  in  her 
very  character.  This  revolution,  in  Virginia's  case,  was  even  more 
striking  than  usual. 

She  had  greatly  improved  in  personal  appearance  and  manners. 
In  fact,  she  seemed  now  quite  like  a  young  lady.  Her  form  was 
graceful  and  attractive,  and  her  countenance,  especially  when  she 
was  animated  in  conversation,  beamed  with  a  very  brilliant  and 
beautiful  expression. 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  her  general  demeanor,  and  in 
all  her  thoughts  and  feelings.  She  was  before  extremely  lively 
and  gay,  always  full  of  frolic  and  fun,  and  always  perfectly  at  her 
ease  in  every  presence  and  under  all  circumstances.  Now  she  had 
become  silent,  thoughtful,  and  reserved.  She  seemed  timid  and 
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afraid  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  She  had,  somehow  or  oilier, 
come  to  act  as  if  she  were  afraid  even  of  Gustavus.  Slu-  never 
went  to  the  house  where  he  lived,  as  she  formerly  had  done,  and 
whenever  by  chance  she  met  him  in  the  street,  she  seeim-d  in  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  embarrassment  and  constraint,  and  if  he  stop- 
ped to  speak  to  her,  very  little  was  said,  and  both  soon  passed  on. 

She  often  wondered  why  she  should  feel  thus  toward  her  old 
and  faithful  friend  ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  somewhat  surprising.  It 
could  not  be  that  she  had  taken  offense  at  any  thing  that  Gustavus 
had  said  or  done,  for  she  often  thought  of  him  with  pleasure,  and 
her  mind  loved  to  dwell,  in  her  hours  of  solitude  and  reflection, 
upon  the  many  acts  of  kindness  which  he  had  performed  for  her, 
and  for  her  father's  family,  in  days  gone  by.  Now  and  then,  too, 
some  little  incident  occurred  which  showed  conclusively  that  her 
feelings  toward  him  were  not  those  of  dislike  or  displeasure. 

For  instance,  one  day,  about  a  year  before  this  time,  Gustavus 
met  her  as  she  was  drawing  a  child  in  the  little  carnage.  The 
child  was  just  old  enough  to  talk,  and  was  sitting  up  on  the  cush- 
ioned seat  of  the  carriage,  looking  about  with  great  appearance  of 
delight,  when  Gustavus  came  by.  Gustavus  stopped  and  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  Virginia,  and  then  spoke  to  the  child. 
He  had  a  little  flower  in  his  hand.  He  showed  this  flower  to  the 
child. 

"  Here,  Lucy,"  said  he,  "look  at  this  flower.  Take  it  in  your 
hand.  You  may  keep  it  in  your  hand  all  the  rest  of  the  ride,  and 
when  you  get  out  you  must  give  it  to  Virginia.  After  the  end  of 
this  ride,  it  is  for  her. 


" 
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So  saying,  he  looked  toward  Virginia  and  smiled,  and  then,  bid- 
ding her  good-by,  he  went  away. 

Now  the  flower  itself  was  a  very  insignificant  one.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  little  blue-bell  which  Gustavus  had  gathered  for  the 
purpose  by  the  road  side  ;  and  yet  Virginia  watched  it  all  the  way 
home  in  little  Lucy's  hands,  and  when  she  reached  home,  she  took 
it  from  her  with  great  care,  though  Lucy  was  at  first  very  unwill- 
ing to  give  it  up.  Virginia  contrived  to  get  her  to  do  it  by  giving 
her  a  piece  of  gingerbread  from  the  basket,  and  so  slipping  the 
flower  out  of  her  hands  when  her  attention  was  otherwise  engaged. 
Virginia  kept  the  flower  in  water  in  her  room  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  she  pressed  it  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  preserved 
it  with  great  care,  as  if  it  had  been  some  very  valuable  specimen. 

Now  it  is  very  plainly  to  be  seen  that  such  an  incident  as  this 
could  not  have  happened  unless  Gustavus  and  Virginia,  notwith- 
standing the  outward  reserve  with  which  they  treated  each  other, 
had  been  secretly  and  in  heart  very  good  friends. 

Some  time  before  the  three  years  that  I  have  spoken  of  were 
expired,  Virginia  gave  up  her  plan  of  drawing  the  children  about, 
partly  because  she  found  plenty  of  more  profitable  employment, 
and  partly  because  she  began  to  feel  too  large,  as  she  said,  for 
such  work.  It  would  do  very  well  for  her  while  she  was  a  child ; 
but  as  she  grew  up,  and  began  to  feel  like  a  young  lady,  she  found 
herself  gradually  acquiring  a  strange  and  unaccountable  dislike  to 
appearing  in  this  way  in  the  public  streets  of  the  village,  and  she 
used  instinctively  to  seek  retired  and  quiet  roads,  and  to  keep  her- 
self, when  thus  engaged,  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  At 
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first  she  thought  that  this  feeling  was  pride,  and  she  attempted  to 
resist  it;  but,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts,  it  gained  increasing- 
ly upon  her,  and  finally  she  gave  up  the  work  altogether,  and  sent 
Theodore  to  return  the  wagon  to  Gustavus  again.  In  fact,  the 
day  that  Virginia  met  Gustavus  in  the  road,  at  the  time  when  he 
gave  the  baby  the  flower,  was  the  last  day  that  she  ever  went  out 
with  the  carriage.  Somehow  or  other,  that  incident  served  great- 
ly to  increase  her  unwillingness  to  continue  any  longer  to  appear 
in  the  village  in  this  way.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  have  had 
this  effect,  for  one  would  have  thought  that  if  she  liked  Gustavus, 
she  would  have  been  pleased  to  meet  him  sometimes  in  the  street, 
and  she  was  much  more  likely  to  meet  him,  it  would  seem,  by  con- 
tinuing to  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  children.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  incident  had  just  the  contrary  effect,  and  that 
evening  Virginia,  when  sitting  alone  at  her  window,  just  about 
sunset,  after  musing  a  while  in  silence,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  would  not  draw  children  about  any  longer. 

During  this  time,  besides  the  great  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  in  Virginia's  outward  appearance  and  demeanor,  a  change, 
greater  still,  perhaps,  had  occurred  in  the  condition  and  character 
of  her  mind.  Very  soon  after  she  entered  upon  her  course  of  im- 
provement, Mrs.  Lansing  recommended  Virginia  to  go  to  school, 
and  she,  though  at  first  a  little  afraid,  finally  determined  to  go ; 
and  she  devoted  herself  with  so  much  zeal  and  assiduity  to  her 
studies  as  a  pupil  while  at  school,  that  in  the  course  of  a  single 
winter  she  learned  to  read  and  write  quite  well,  besides  making  a 
very  respectable  beginning  in  arithmetic. 
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Virginia  continued  her  studies  at  home. 


When  the  school  was  closed,  Virginia  did  not  by  any  means 
discontinue  her  studies.  On  the  contrary,  she  prosecuted  them 
with  greater  energy  and  assiduity  than  ever.  During  the  whole 
of  the  following  spring  and  summer  she  used  to  rise  early  in  the 
morning,  so  as  to  study  an  hour  and  a  half  before  breakfast.  The 
place  where  she  studied  was  by  a  window  in  her  room,  where,  on 
cool  mornings,  the  sun  would  shine  in  upon  her  in  a  very  warm 
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and  pleasant  manner.  In  these  hours  of  study,  her  first  exercise 
was  to  read  aloud  to  herself  in  a  book  of  geography,  stopping  as 
she  went  along  to  find  all  the  places  on  the  map.  Thus,  by  this 
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Her  exercises  in  penmanship.  sprilmi:. 


exercise,  she  was  at  the  same  time  learning  geo.irraphv,  and  also 
teaching  herself  to  read.  After  this  lesson,  which  routinm-d  for 
about  half  an  hour,  Virginia  would  take  her  writiiiLr-l.ook.  and 
write.  She  did  not  write  copies,  for  she  had  nol>od\-  to  ,<ct  her 
any  copies;  and,  moreover,  she  thought  it  was  "better  to  tran- 
scribe passages  from  books,  for  this,  besides  giving  her  practice  in 
writing,  enabled  her  to  learn  spelling  and  punctuation  at  the  same 
time.  She  was  very  careful,  when  writing  off  a  passage,  to  ob- 
serve how  every  word  was  spelled,  and  whenever  it  was  spelled  in 
a  manner  that  seemed  unusual  or  unexpected  to  her,  she  would 
take  special  pains  to  impress  the  orthography  upon  her  mind,  so 
that  she  should  be  sure  to  know  how  to  spell  the  w^ord  properly 
whenever  she  should  have  occasion  to  use  it  herself,  in  writing,  at 
any  subsequent  time. 

After  the  writing  exercise,  Virginia  spent  her  third  half  hour  in 
the  study  of  arithmetic.  This  was  the  hardest  part  of  her  work, 
and  sometimes  she  became  very  much  discouraged  with  it.  She 
had  110  one  to  assist  her  in  her  difficulties,  or  to  help  her  find  out 
where  the  mistake  was  in  her  calculations  when  the  answer  "  did 
not  come  right."  The  plan  that  she  adopted  was  this  :  whenever 
she  did  not  get  the  correct  answer,  she  would  begin  again  on  an- 
other part  of  the  slate,  preserving  the  work,  however,  of  the  first 
calculation,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  second.  If  the  first 
and  second  answers  that  she  obtained  agreed,  then  she  inferred 
that  the  error  was  not  in  the  work  itself  of  figuring,  but  in  the 
plan  of  the  work,  and  she  would  look  again  very  carefully  at  the 
question,  and  study  the  terms  of  it,  to  see  whether  she  could  nut 
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find  some  error  in  her  mode  of  making  the  computation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  answers  she  had  obtained  in  her  first  and  second 
attempts  did  not  agree,  then  she  would  compare  the  two  calcula- 
tions carefully,  line  by  line,  till  she  had  found  an  error  in  one  or 
the  other  of  them.  Then  she  would  rub  out  the  one  which  proved 
to  be  wrong,  and  do  the  work  again.  Thus  in  almost  all  cases, 
she  would,  in  the  end,  get  the  correct  answer.  In  cases  where 
she  could  not,  with  all  her  efforts,  succeed  in  doing  this,  she  would 
mark  the  question  with  her  pencil,  and  go  on  to  the  next  one ; 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  she  would  go  back  and  try  all 
the  marked  questions  again,  and  finally  she  succeeded  in  getting 
almost  every  one  right. 

None  but  a  girl  of  a  very  patient  and  persevering  spirit  could 
have  long  pursued  such  a  course  as  this.  But  Virginia  did  pursue 
it,  and  she  improved  very  rapidly  in  her  power  of  making  quick 
and  correct  computations. 

The  condition  of  Virginia's  father  and  mother,  and  of  the  whole 
family,  was  greatly  changed,  too,  during  the  lapse  of  time  that  I  have 
referred  to.  Encouraged  by  their  daughter's  influence  and  exam- 
ple, and  aided  by  her  co-operation,  her  parents  had  aroused  them- 
selves to  new  efforts,  and  Mr.  Jepson  soon  effected  an  entire  revo- 
lution in  all  his  affairs.  He  paid  off  a  small  mortgage  that  there 
was  on  his  house,  and  finally  he  sold  the  house  itself  for  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money.  Indeed,  the  house  was  so  changed  by  the 
green  blinds  that  had  been  added  to  the  windows,  and  the  neat 
fences  which  had  been  put  around  it,  inclosing  little  yards  adorned 
with  trees  and  shrubbery,  that  it  made  a  very  attractive  place,  and 
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The  new  farm.  Virginia  in  her  new  home.  School 

when  Mr.  Jcpson  offered  it  for  sale,  it  was  taken  very  rcaddv,  and 
at  a  very  good  price.  The  money  which  Mr.  Jcpson  obtained  I'm- 
his  house  he  expended  in  buying  horses,  and  oxen,  and  tannin  LT 
implements,  to  stock  a  farm  which  he  hired  of  Gustavus,  win  >,  a  I  >out 
this  time  coming  of  age,  had  several  farms  in  the  vicinity  to  pro- 
vide for.  He  was  very  glad  to  let  one  of  them  to  Mr.  Jcpson,  now 
that  he  saw  how  decidedly  his  spirit  and  resolution  were  reviving. 

"  I  think  he  will  manage  the  farm  very  well,"  said  Gustavus  to 
himself,  "  and  perhaps,  in  a  few  years,  he  will  lay  up  money  enough 
to  buy  it." 

This  farm  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
village  of  Alfield,  down  the  river,  and  was  in  a  very  pleasant  place, 
although  the  house  was  somewhat  dilapidated  when  the  Jepson 
family  moved  into  it.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  place  was  greatly  changed,  and  it  began  to  be  one  of  the 
prettiest  farm-houses  on  the  river.  It  was  in  one  of  the  attic  rooms 
of  this  house  that  Virginia  performed  the  morning  studies  that  I 
have  already  described. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN    EXAMINATION. 

AT  a  short  distance  beyond  the  house  where  Mr.  Jepson  now 
lived,  there  was  a  school-house  standing  near  a  place  where  four 
roads  met.  There  was  a  school  kept  in  this  house  in  the  winter 
by  some  young  man  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer by  a  young  woman.  The  winter  school  was  for  the  older  boys 
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and  girls  of  the  district,  for  they  were  more  at  leisure  during  that 
season  of  the  year.  The  summer  school  was  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren. They  could  not  come  to  school  very  well  in  the  winter,  on 
account  of  the  cold  and  snow,  and  so  it  was  convenient  to  have  a 
school  specially  for  them  in  the  summer  ;  and  this  summer  school 
was  usually  taught  by  some  young  lady. 

In  the  month  of  May,  in  the  second  year  after  Mr.  Jepson  moved 
to  the  farm,  Mrs.  Lansing  proposed  to  Virginia  to  apply  for  this 
school. 

"  Oh!  Mrs.  Lansing,"  exclaimed  Virginia,  very  much  surprised, 
"  I  could  not  possibly  keep  a  school." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lansing.     "  Should  not  you  like  it  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Virginia,  "  I  should  like  it  dearly  if  I  could 
succeed,  but  I  have  not  learned  half  enough  yet." 

Mrs.  Lansing,  however,  thought  that  Virginia  was  very  well 
qualified  indeed  to  keep  such  a  school,  and  she  accordingly  recom- 
mended her  to  the  committee.  Governor  Wolcott  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  he,  having  great  confidence  in  Mrs, 
Lansing's  recommendation,  called  at  Mr.  Jepson's  a  few  days  aft- 
erward to  see  Virginia  about  it.  The  governor  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Jepson's  house  and  farm,  and 
still  more  pleased  with  Virginia  herself.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  person  who  wished  to  be  employed  as  teacher 
to  come  before  the  committee  and  be  examined  ;  and  that,  if  she 
would  like  the  plan,  lie  would  invite  the  committee  to  meet  at  his 
house  the  next  week,  and  Virginia  might  come,  and  they  would 
examine  her. 
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Virginia's  answer.  Consideration.  Mrs.  L.-tnsmn'.s 

Poor  Virginia  was  greatly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  IH  in-  exam- 
ined before  a  committee,  and  that,  too,  at  the  IHHI.-I-  nf  a  ^nvrrnor, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  she  did  not  knmv  \vhat  to  say.  l-'inall  v,  sin- 
did  what  it  is  always  wise  and  prudent  to  do  in  such  cases.  She 
said  that  she  would  take  a  little  time  to  think  of  it,  and  would  scud 
the  governor  an  answer  in  a  day  or  two.  At  the  same  time,  she 
thanked  the  governor  very  cordially  for  his  kindness  in  making  her 
such  a  proposal. 

This  was  the  very  best  thing  for  Virginia  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  was  placed. 

She  went  immediately  to  see  Mrs.  Lansing. 

Mrs.  Lansing  advised  her  by  all  means  to  go  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

"  The  examination  will  not  be  very  severe,  I  am  sure,"  said  she. 
"Besides,  if  it  is,  you  are  abundantly  able  to  sustain  it." 

"But  I  shall  be  so  afraid,"  said  Virginia,  "I  shall  not  dare  to 
speak  a  word." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  somewhat  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing, 
"  but  that  will  do  no  harm.  The  committee  will  think  the  better 
of  you  for  it.  Gentlemen  never  like  to  see  ladies  show  too  much 
self-possession  and  confidence  when  in  new  and  trying  situations." 

If  Mrs.  Lansing  had  told  Virginia,  as  people  usually  do  in  such 
cases,  that  she  ought  not  to  be  afraid,  and  that  she  had  no  reason 
to  be  so,  her  words  would  probably  have  had  very  little  effect. 
But  the  idea  that  any  appearance  of  timidity  which  she  might 
manifest  would  be  of  no  disadvantage  to  her,  but  would  rather 
make  her  more  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentlemen  composing 
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the  ei.iiimittee,  was  altogther  new,  and  it  comforted  her  very  much. 
She  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  really  so;  but  if  there  was 
anv  possibility  of  it,  the  being,  or  seeming  to  be  embarrassed  was 
a  thing  very  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  she  had  supposed. 

.Mrs.  Lansing  did  not  say  this  to  Virginia  merely  for  effect. 
She  was  honest  in  her  opinion,  and  I  am  very  confident  myself 
that  she  was  correct.  Gentlemen  never  think  worse  of  a  young 
ladv,  or  feel  any  the  less  interest  in  her,  from  observing  indications 
of  timidity  or  embarrassment  in  her  appearance  when  she  is  placed 
in  a  situation  that  exposes  her  more  than  usual  to  the  observation 
of  others.  It  would  be  very  foolish  indeed  for  any  young  lady  to 
t  f<  if  in  such  indications  on  this  account,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  very 
proper  for  them  to  take  some  comfort  to  themselves  on  occasions 
when  they  are  afraid  that  they  may  appear  embarrassed,  by  think- 
ing that,  even  should  they  appear  so,  it  would  do  them  no  harm. 

This  was  the  effect  that  the  sentiment  which  Mrs.  Lansing  ex- 
pressed produced  upon  Virginia's  mind  ;  and,  finally,  when  she 
went  before  the  committee,  she  was  made  much  less  afraid  than 
she  otherwise  would  have  been,  by  the  idea  that,  if  she  should  be 
alraid,  it  would,  after  all,  do  no  great  harm. 

The  examination  was  in  the  governor's  library,  which  was  a 
small  room  in  a  wing  of  his  house,  with  book-shelves  all  around 
the  sides,  and  a  library  table,  with  books  and  papers  upon  it,  in 
the  middle.  There  was  an  astral  lamp  on  the  table  in  the  centre, 
and  a  large  bronze  inkstand,  with  pencils  and  pens,  by  the  side  of 
\\  hen  Virginia  came  in,  the  governor  was  seated  in  a  large 
arm-chair  near  the  table,  with  a  portable  desk  on  the  table  before 
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him.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  seated  in  similar 
chairs,  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  As  Virginia  entered,  the 
governor  rose  and  shook  hands  with  her  in.  a  very  cordial  manner, 
and  introduced  her,  in  a  kind  and  friendly  tone  of  voice,  to  the  oth- 
er gentlemen.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  his  efforts  to  make 
her  feel  at  ease,  poor  Virginia  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  the 
sense  of  awe  and  solemnity  which  such  a  presence  was  calculated 
to  inspire,  and  her  heart  palpitated  in  her  bosom,  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  speak  a  word. 

The  governor  asked  her  to  take  a  seat  on  a  sofa  that  was  near 
a  window.  He,  however,  did  not  invite  her  to  take  off  her  bonnet 
and  shawl.  The  reason  was,  he  thought  that  she  would  feel  more 
at  ease  in  keeping  them  on. 

"  How  does  your  father  like  his  new  farm  ?"  said  the  governor 

"Very  much  indeed,"  said  Virginia. 

The  governor  then  turned  to  the  table  and  took  up  a  newspaper 
which  was  lying  there. 

"  I  was  just  going,  when  you  came  in,"  said  he,  "  to  read  these 
gentlemen  an  account  of  a  great  fire  they  had  in  Boston  last  night. 
It  is  in  the  paper  that  has  just  arrived.  But,  now  that  you  have 
come,  you  shall  read  it  to  us,  and  that  will  save  your  having  to  be 
examined  in  reading." 

Virginia  felt  quite  relieved  at  the  idea  of  being  saved  any  part 
of  the  examination. 

i  "But,  first,"  continued  the  governor,  "you  shall  write.  Take 
a  seat  at  the  table,  and  a  pen,  and  I  will  tell  you  something  to 
write." 
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\Vritin?  a  letter  at  the  governor's  dictation.  Virginia's  question. 

So  Virginia  took  her  seat  at  the  table,  and  the  governor  placed 
a  sheet  of  letter  paper  before  her,  and  put  a  pen  into  her  hand. 

"It  is  a  letter,"  said  the  governor.  "I  shall  dictate,  and  you 
may  write  what  I  say.  It  is  about  a  small  boat  which  I  have  had 
In  lilt  for  my  private  use  on  the  pond.  It  came  yesterday." 

So  the  governor  proceeded  to  dictate,  and  Virginia  to  write,  and 
in  about  hfteen  minutes  the  result  of  the  work  was  the  following 
letter : 


"  Alfield,  May  3d,  1852. 
"  To  Messrs.  Winde  and  Clinkard : 

"  GENTLEMEN,-  -The  boat  arrived  safely  yesterday,  and  gives 
entire  satisfaction.  I  like  the  arrangement  you  made  in  respect 
to  the  awning  very  much,  as  also  the  style  of  the  cushions  and 
the  carpet.  The  thwarts,  too,  are  just  as  I  wished. 

"Please  draw  on  me  for  the  amount  of  your  bill,  and  believe 
me  respectfully  yours." 


Virginia  wrote  this  letter  off  at  once,  without  any  difficulty,  just 
as  the  governor  dictated  it,  except  that  when  he  came  to  the  word 
f/urnrts,  she  thought  it  best  to  ask  how  it  was  spelled,  as  it  was  a 
new  word  to  her,  and  she  was  not  sure  about  the  orthography  of  it. 

"I  do  not  know  how  thwarts  is  spelled,"  said  she,  looking  up 
from  her  letter. 

"It  is  spelled  with  an  <z,"  said  the  governor. 
Virginia  then  went  on  with  her  writing. 

That  proves,"  said  one  of  the  committee-men,  in  a  whisper  to 
another,  who  was  sitting  near  him,  "that  she  spells  well." 
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"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  nod  of  assent. 

"Because,"  continued  the  first,  "  a  girl  who  was  accustomed  to 
guessing  at  her  spelling  would  have  guessed  at  that  word  as  well 
as  the  rest." 

"Yes,"  repeated  the  other,  with  a  nod. 

As  soon  as  the  letter  was  finished,  the  governor  read  it  atten- 
tively, and  then  passed  it  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
that  they  might  look  at  the  handwriting,  and  also  observe  how  the 
work  was  executed  in  other  respects.  None  of  the  gentlemen  said 
a  word,  but  Virginia  perceived  very  plainly  by  their  air  and  man- 
ner that  they  were  all  much  pleased  with  the  letter.  The  work 
was  indeed  extremely  well  done  in  every  respect.  It  was  not  only 
written  well,  and  spelled  well,  but  it  was  arranged  well  in  respect 
to  paragraphs,  and  margin,  and  the  punctuation  was  right.  Vir- 
ginia had  observed  these  things  in  copying  extracts  from  books, 
and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  imitating  so  carefully  what  she  saw 
in  books  in  respect  to  these  particulars,  that  she  had  acquired  very 
correct  ideas  in  regard  to  all  of  them. 

After  the  governor  had  showed  the  letter  to  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  he  brought  it  back  to  the  table,  saying,  as  he 
laid  it  down, 

"  It  is  very  well  done  indeed,  Miss  Jepson.  I  only  wish  I  had 
as  good  an  amanuensis  as  you  to  write  all  my  letters." 

The  governor  then  asked  her  to  read  the  account  of  the  fire  in 
Boston,  and  he  put  the  paper  into  her  hands  in  order  that  she  might 
do  so.  Virginia  took  the  paper  and  began.  Her  voice  faltered  a 
little  at  first,  but  this  only  increased  the  interest  which  the  gentle- 
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men  all  bc^au  to  feel  for  her.  Very  soon,  however,  she  became 
t"leral>lv  composed,  and  then  she  went  on  with  the  remainder  of 
the  artiele,  reading  it  in  a  very  distinct  and  proper  manner,  and 
I  daring  the  emphasis  so  correctly  as  to  convey  the  meaning  of  ev- 
ery sentence  very  clearly  and  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  was  finished,  the  gentlemen,  forgetting 
apparently  that  they  had  a  candidate  before  them  for  examination, 
began  with  one  accord  to  talk  about  the  fire,  for  Virginia  read  the 
story  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  them  chiefly  in  the 
stnrv  itself,  and  not  in  her  manner  of  reading  it. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  governor  called  back  their  attention  to 
the  Imsiness  before  them. 

""We  must  not  forget  our  examination,"  said  he. 

Then,  taking  down  an  arithmetic  from  one  of  the  book-cases,  he 
asked  Virginia  how  far  she  had  gone  in  that  study.  She  showed 
him  how  for.  Then  he  gave  her  two  or  three  sums  to  do  in  the 
part  of  the  arithmetic  which  she  had  studied.  These  sums  were 
in  the  more  simple  and  elementary  rules,  since  it  was  those  chiefly 
that  Virginia  would  have  to  teach  to  the  children  of  the  school. 
The  sums  were  all  extremely  easy  to  Virginia,  for  she  had  gone. 
far  l.eyond  those  rules  in  her  studies,  and  she  performed  them  quite 
rapidly,  and  in  a  very  correct  manner. 

The  governor  then  took  down  a  book  of  geography  and  an  atlas, 
and  proceeded  to  ask  some  questions  of  Virginia  in  respect  to  that 
-tmly.  The  answers  that  she  gave  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  governor  then  said  he  believed  that  that  was  sufficient,  and 
the  committee-men  assented.  Virginia  was  very  much  surprised 
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at  this,  for  she  supposed  that  the  examination  was  yet  scarcely 
begun. 

"  If  you  will  go  with  me  into  the  other  room,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor, "  and  sit  with  my  wife  a  few  minutes,  I  will  then  see  you 


again." 


So  saying,  he  led  the  way,  and  Virginia  followed,  to  a  small 
back  parlor,  where  she  found  Mrs.  Wolcott  sitting  near  a  pleasant 
little  fire  which  Thomas,  the  governor's  man,  had  just  kindled 
there,  the  evening  being  a  little  cool.  Mrs.  Wolcott  gave  Virginia 
a  very  kind  greeting,  and  invited  her  to  take  a  seat  on  a  sofa  with 
her  near  the  lire.  They  talked  together  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
Mrs.  Wolcott  asked  Virginia  if  she  would  be  kind  enough  to  hold 
a  skein  of  yarn  for  her  while  she  wound  it  off.  This  Virginia  was 
very  glad  indeed  to  do.  While  they  were  winding  the  yarn  the 
governor  came  in  from  the  library.  He  told  Virginia  that  the 
committee  were  all  very  well  satisfied  indeed  with  the  examina- 
tion, and  they  had  authorized  him  to  engage  her  to  keep  the  school. 
They  would  give  her,  he  said,  twenty  dollars  a  month  if  she  board- 
ed at  home,  and  she  might  begin  a  fortnight  from  that  day. 

Virginia  felt,  of  course,  greatly  elated  at  hearing  this,  and  she 
was  impatient  to  go  home  at  once  and  tell  her  father  and  mother 
the  good  news.  But  the  governor  and  his  wife  seemed  unwilling 
to  have  her  go,  and  they  detained  her,  talking  with  her,  for  nearly 
an  hour.  The  governor  said  that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to 
her  for  writing  a  letter  for  him  so  nicely  in  the  examination. 

"  I  have  signed  my  name  to  it,  and  sealed  it  up,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  am  going  to  send  it  off  to-morrow  morning." 
?  H 
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Virginia  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  this,  as  she  had  had 
no  idea  that  what  she  had  written  was  intended  for  a  real  letter. 

At  length,  about  half  past  eight  o'clock,  Virginia  bade  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  wife  good-by,  and  went  home,  while  the  governor 
himself  went  back  to  his  library  and  resumed  his  writing.  Yir- 
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ginia  herself  felt  greatly  exhilarated  and  very  happy.  She  had 
good  reason,  indeed,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  even- 
ing's operations,  for  she  had  not  only  passed  her  examination  eas- 
ily and  successfully,  and  secured  the  situation  which  she  desired, 
In  it  she  had  made  at  least  two  new  and  very  powerful  friends. 
The  governor  himself  was  one,  and  his  wife  was  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
VIRGINIA'S  WAGES. 

I  CAN  not  stop  here  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Virginia  managed  her  school,  and  of  the  ingenious  plans  which  she 
devised  for  interesting  her  pupils  in  their  studies  and  promoting 
their  progress.  I  shall  perhaps  tell  you  something  about  this  in 
another  story-book.  All  that  I  can  say  now  is,  that  she  succeed- 
ed remarkably  well,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  term,  besides  her 
salary,  the  parents  of  the  pupils  made  her  a  present  of  a  very  pret- 
ty silver  pencil-case,  in  token  of  their  satisfaction. 

Virginia  carried  both  the  money  and  the  pencil-case  home,  and 
gave  them  to  her  father.  Indeed,  they  both  belonged  to  her  father. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  be  surprised  at  this,  but  it  is  true  nev- 
ertheless. As  I  have  already  said  in  a  former  part  of  this  story, 
parents  are  bound  to  take  care  of  and  maintain  their  children  un- 
til they  are  of  age,  but  then  the  children  are  equally  bound  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  help  in  the  work.  Virginia  had  had  a  room 
in  her  father's  house,  and  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  and  food  to  eat,  for 
many,  many  years,  and  now  that  she  was  able  to  do  something  to 
aid  her  father  in  his  exertions,  she  was  bound  to  do  it.  It  would 
only  be  when  she  was  of  age  that  her  earnings  wrould  be  properly 
her  own.  Virginia  was  well  aware  of  this.  She  not  only  knew 
that  the  law  was  so,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  just  and  proper  that 
it  should  be  so.  She  knew  very  well  that  her  father  was  endeav- 
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tn  lay  up  money  enough  to  buy  the  farm  of  Gustavus,  and 
slu-  thought  that  her  sixty  dollars  would  help  considerably  in  mak- 
ing iq >  the  necessary  amount. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  help  him,"  said  she  to  herself,  "not  only 
on  account  of  all  that  he  has  done  for  me  ever  since  I  was  born, 
1-ut  because  he  wants  to  buy  the  house  and  farm  as  much  for  my 
sake  as  for  his  own.  It  will  be  as  much  a  home  for  me  as  it  will 
for  him,  and  so  I  ought  to  help  buy  it." 

There  are  a  great  many  young  persons,  both  girls  and  boys,  who 
are  very  slow  to  learn,  and  unwilling  to  believe,  that  all  they  earn, 
or  can  earn,  before  they  are  of  age,  does  really  belong,  and  ought 
in  justice  to  belong,  to  their  parents ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless. 

In  regard  to  the  pencil-case,  the  question  is  somewhat  different, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  that  was  a  present  intended  as  a  per- 
sonal token  of  regard  for  Virginia  herself.  Still,  it  might  in  some 
sense  be  considered  as  earned,  and,  at  any  rate,  Virginia  preferred 
to  deliver  the  whole,  money,  pencil-case,  and  all,  into  her  father's 
hands.  This  she  did  when  she  came  home  from  school  on  the  last 
day  of  the  term. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jepson  were  both  extremely  pleased. 

"  The  money,"  said  her  father,  "  will  help  me  a  great  deal.  It 
will  make  enough,  together  with  what  I  now  have,  for  my  first 
payment,  so  that  I  can  now  buy  the  house  and  farm  immediately, 
Then  I  shall  not  have  rent  to  pay  any  longer,  but  only  interest  on 
the  deferred  payments,  which  will  not  be  more  than  half  the  rent. 
So  I  shall  have  some  money  to  spare  this  faU,  and  I  want  you  to 
use  it  in  going  away  to  some  school  where  you  can  study  the  high- 
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er  branches,  and  then  next  summer  you  can  teach  a  high  school, 
and  so  can  earn  a  great  deal  more  pay." 

Virginia  was  extremely  pleased  at  this  proposal.  She  soon  aft- 
erward consulted  with  Mrs.  Lansing  in  respect  to  a  school,  and 
finally  decided  upon  one  of  high  reputation,  which  was  kept  in  a 
town  about  twenty-five  miles  distant.  The  expenses  at  this  school 
were  about  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  including  board, 
and  Mr.  Jepson,  when  he  heard  this,  said  that  Virginia  might  stay 
there  two  quarters,  since  the  cost  for  the  whole  would  only  be  about 
thirty  dollars. 

So  Virginia  went  to  the  school,  and  remained  from  October  to 
March.  During  this  time  she  made  very  rapid  progress  in  her 
studies,  and  improved,  moreover,  greatly  in  person  and  manners. 

While  she  was  absent,  she  wrote  frequently  to  Mrs.  Lansing ; 
and  Gustavus,  knowing  this  fact,  always  inquired  for  her  when  he 
was  at  his  cousin's  house.  Mrs.  Lansing  answered  all  his  ques- 
tions very  readily,  and  sometimes  read  him  extracts  from  Virgin- 
ia's letters,  giving  an  account  of  the  school,  and  of  her  occupations 
and  amusements  there. 

At  last,  when  the  time  approached  for  Virginia  to  return  home, 
Gustavus  asked  Mrs.  Lansing  one  day  whether  she  was  expecting 
to  come  in  the  stage. 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing;  "  she  went  in  the  stage." 

"  Because,"  said  Gustavus,  "  I  have  got  some  business  in  that 
part  of  the  state,  and  am  going  there  just  about  that  time  in  the 
carryall,  and  I  can  bring  Virginia  home  just  as  well  as  not,  it  you 
think  she  would  like  that  plan." 
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"I  should  think  she  would  like  it,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing.  "I 
can  mention  it  to  her  the  next  time  I  write." 

4 'And  tell  her,"  added  Gustavus,  "that  I  am  going  to  take 
Miranda  with  me,  so  that  she  will  have  some  company." 

Miranda  was  Gustavus's  little  sister.  She  was  about  ten  years 
old. 

It  would  be  a  very  nice  question  of  casuistry  to  determine 
whether  Gustavus,  in  sending  this  message  to  Virginia,  was  strict- 
ly honest,  for  all  the  business  that  he  had  in  that  part  of  the  state 
was  to  bring  Virginia  home  from  the  institution,  and  he  took  Mi- 
randa with  him  because  he  supposed  that  Virginia  might  be  less 
unwilling  to  come  in  that  way  if  Miranda  were  to  be  of  the  party. 
He  came  rather  near  being  detected  in  his  artifice,  too,  in  the  end, 
in  this  way,  namely :  Virginia  accepted  his  invitation,  and  at  the 
aj  (pointed  day  he  drove  up  to  the  institution  with  a  very  pretty 
carriage  and  two  white  horses,  and  Miranda  on  the  front  seat  by 
his  side.  Virginia  got  in  and  took  the  back  seat,  Gustavus  hav- 
ing first  strapped  her  trunk  on  behind.  As  soon  as  Virginia  was 
seated  and  the  horses  began  to  move  away  from  the  door,  she  ask- 
ed Gustavus  whether  he  had  been  successful  in  his  business.  For 
a  moment  Gustavus  was  quite  confounded  by  this  question,  and 
<lnl  not  know  what  to  answer.  He  recovered  himself,  however,  in 
an  instant,  and  replied,  saying  that  he  had  not  entirely  finished 
the  business,  but  that  he  had  it  "in  excellent  train."  This,  con- 
sidering that  lie  had  got  Virginia  fairly  into  the  carriage,  with  her 
trunk  strapped  securely  on  the  rack  behind,  and  that  the  horses 
\\  «-re  trotting  briskly  along  a  smooth  and  pleasant  road  on  the  way 
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to  Alfield,  we  must  all  admit  was  strictly  true.*  On  receiving 
Gustavus's  answer,  Virginia  said  that  she  was  very  glad,  and  here 
the  conversation  on  this  subject  ended. 

In  respect  to  the  question  whether  Gustavus  did  right  or  wrong 
in  resorting  to  this  ruse  in  order  to  bring  Virginia  home  himself, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  readers  of  this  book  will  generally  think, 
and  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  may  be  some  doubt  about  it. 
We  are,  however,  sometimes  enabled  to  judge  better  in  regard  to 
such  questions  by  applying  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as 
we  would  have  others  do  to  us  ;  and  in  this  way  the  girls,  at  least, 
who  may  read  this  story,  can  form  an  opinion,  by  putting  them- 
selves in  Virginia's  case,  and  inquiring  of  themselves  how  they 
would  have  liked  it  if  they  were  to  be  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  these,  and  some  agreeable  young  gentleman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance should  form  such  a  plan  as  that  of  Gustavus  for  bring- 
ing them  home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    WATER   PARTY. 

THE  boat  to  which  the  letter  related  that  Virginia  wrote  at  the 
time  of  her  examination  was  a  very  elegant  piece  of  workmanship. 
It  was  of  a  graceful  form,  and,  though  not  very  large,  it  set  steady 
on  the  water,  and  it  was  fitted  up  with  every  imaginable  conven- 
ience. It  had  an  awning  over  it,  extending  from  the  stern  to  the 
middle  of  the  boat,  and  nicely  cushioned  seats  beneath.  The 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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The  gondola. 


Picture  of  it. 


ir  was  made  of  canvas  of  a  rich  brown  color,  and  it  had  cur- 
tains all  around  it,  hanging  down  from  the  edge  of  it  a  little  way, 
hi  it  not  far  enough  to  intercept  the  view.  There  were  four  oars, 
and  two  seats  for  the  oarsmen  forward.  The  boat  could,  however, 
rasilv  be  rowed  by  one  man  with  two  of  the  oars.  The  oars  were 
sk-nder  and  graceful  in  their  forms,  arid,  like  the  boat  itself,  were 
very  prettily  painted.  The  name  of  the  boat  was  the  Mary  Jane. 
The  Mary  Jane  was  for  the  governor's  own  private  use,, for  such 
small  parties  as  he  might,  from  time  to  time,  desire  to  take  out 
ii]  ion  the  water.  When  he  wished  to  take  large  parties  out  he 
took  the  Gondola,  which  was  a  considerably  larger  boat,  and  much 
more  convenient  for  use  when  more  than  three  or  four  persons 
wished  to  go. 

The  Gondola  was  kept  in  a  public 
place  on  the  governor's  grounds,  in  a 
little  port  or  harbor  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  Here  the  people  of 
the  village  could  come  at  any  time, 
ffffi-'  as  has  already  been  explained,  and 
embark  on  board  the  boat,  whenever 
they  pleased,  for  a  row  or  a  sail.  This 
privilege  the  young  people  of  the  vil- 
lage often  availed  themselves  of. 

The  Mary  Jane,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  kept  in  a  boat-house,  that  was 
1'H lit  at  the  corner  of  the  private  garden,  and  it  was  very  seldom 
used  except  by  the  governor's  own  family. 


THE    GONDOLA. 
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In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  summer  after  Virginia  came  home 
from  the  seminary,  Miss  Lyman  formed  a  plan  for  a  party  of  pleas- 
are  and  a  picnic  in  a  grove  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  village.  The  way  to  the  grove  was  along  the  stream 
which  flowed  through  the  governor's  grounds.  The  plan  which 
Elizabeth  formed  was  for  the  party  to  meet  at  the  little  harbor 
where  the  Gondola  lay,  and  to  proceed  in  that  boat  to  the  picnic 
ground.  They  were  to  reach  the  ground  about  sunset,  and  to  have 
the  supper  "just  in  the  edge  of  the  evening."  The  place  was  to 
be  illuminated  for  this  purpose  by  a  bright  fire,  which  was  to  be 
laid  beforehand  on  one  side  of  the  ground,  in  such  a  direction  from 
the  table  that  the  wind  should  blow  the  smoke  away. 

Then,  after  the  supper,  the  party  were  to  return  the  same  way 
that  they  came,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  it  was  calculated 
would  rise  about  seven  o'clock  on  that  evening,  and  also  by  that 
of  torches  or  flambeaux,  which  were  to  be  made  for  the  purpose. 

This  general  plan  for  the  excursion  was  arranged  one  afternoon, 
just  before  sunset,  in  Mr.  Lyman's  garden,  where  Elizabeth  was 
walking  with  two  or  three  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had  called  to 
see  her.  Gustavus  was  one  of  these  gentlemen.  Gustavus  had, 
before  this  time,  become  quite  prominent  among  the  young  gentle- 
men of  Alfield,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  wealth  and  standing, 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  on  account  of  his  fine  and  manly  form, 
his  agreeable  manners,  and  his  various  personal  accomplishments. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  all,  and  as  much  so,  perhaps,  with 
Miss  Lyman  as  with  any  one,  although  he  was  considerably  her 
junior. 
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••  Y,,u  will  go,  Gustavus,"  said  she.       "You  must  take  the 
of  the  party.     We  always  get  along  a  great  deal  better 
when  some  one  person  has  the  charge/ 
Perhaps  I  will  go,"  said  Gustavus. 

"  Perhaps  ?"  repeated  Elizabeth  ;    "  you  must  go,  certainly.' 

"I'll  think  of  it,"  said  Gustavus,  uand  we  will  all  come  and 
see  you  to-morrow  and  arrange  about  the  day." 

The  reason  why  Gustavus  did  not  decide  positively  at  once  in 
favor  of  the  plan  was  that  he  wished  to  consult  Virginia  in  respect 
to  it.  He  would  like  to  go  very  much  if  Virginia  was  to  be  of  the 
party,  and  so  he  wished  first  to  see  her,  and  ascertain  whether  she 
could  go,  and  if  so,  what  day  would  be  most  convenient  for  her. 

Accordingly,  he  went  that  very  morning  to  Mr.  Jepson's,  and  ex- 
plained the  plan  to  Virginia.  He  concluded  his  account  of  it  by 
asking  her  if  she  would  like  to  go,  and  if  so,  on  what  day. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  very  much,"  said  Virginia,  "  and  I  could 
go  any  day,  but- 

Here  Virginia  paused  and  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  But  what  ?"  asked  Gustavus. 

"  Did  they  say  that  they  were  going  to  invite  me  ?"  asked  Vir- 


"No,"  replied  Gustavus,  "they  have  not  come  to  the  question 
of  invitations  yet." 

"  I  don't  think  they  will  be  likely  to  invite  me,"  said  Virginia, 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Gustavus. 

\  irginia  did  not  answer.  In  fact,  she  did  not  know  how  to  put 
lu-r  answer  into  words.  Her  thought  was  that  she  had  not  been 
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much  received  into  society  at  Alfield,  and  that  the  young  ladies 
would  be  likely  to  say  that  they  "did  riot  know  her,"  as  the 
phrase  is. 

Gustavus  did  not  press  Virginia  any  farther  for  an  answer,  but 
saying  simply  we  will  see,  he  turned  the  conversation  to  other 
topics,  and  soon  afterward  wrent  away. 

The  next  evening,  Gustavus,  according  to  appointment,  repaired 
to  Miss  Lyman's  to  make  the  arrangements  for  the  excursion. 
On  the  way  he  called  at  the  governor's  house,  to  ask  permission 
to  use  the  boat  and  the  grounds  for  the  purposes  of  the  excursion. 
This  wras  not  really  necessary,  it  is  true,  for  the  grounds  wrere  al- 
ways open,  and  it  was  understood  that  any  one  who  chose  might 
walk  in  them,  and  sail  in  the  boat  at  any  time.  Still,  it  was  al- 
ways customary  with  the  more  considerate  portion  of  the  people, 
wrhenever  a  plan  was  formed  for  taking  any  unusual  party  upon 
the  grounds,  to  obtain  the  governor's  approval  of  the  arrangement 
beforehand,  partly  because  they  thought  that  they  would  enjoy 
the  excursion  better  by  having  done  so,  as  it  wrould  make  them 
feel  more  secure  and  at  their  ease  in  respect  to  their  right  to  be 
there,  and  partly  because,  notwithstanding  the  governor's  general 
invitation  to  the  people  of  the  village  to  walk  on  his  grounds  and 
sail  in  his  boat,  it  might  seem  to  be  taking  too  great  a  liberty  to 
bring  a  large  party  there  at  once,  to  encamp  on  the  grounds  and 
have  a  picnic,  as  was  contemplated  in  this  case,  without  permission. 

Gustavus  found  the  governor  in  his  library. 

"Walk  in,*'  Mr.  Williams,  said  he,  when  he  saw  Gustavus  at 
the  door.  "Walk  in,  and  take  a  seat.*' 
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The  governor's  suggestions  in  respect  to  the  water  party. 


Gustavus  walked  in  and  took  a  seat,  and  then  stated  his  errand. 
"  What  evening  do  you  propose  to  have  the  party?"  asked  the 


governor. 

o 


"  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  I  believe,"  said  Gustavus. 

"  I  wish  you  would  have  it  on  Wednesday,"  said  the  governor, 
"for  I  expect  Judge  Otis,  of  Boston,  and  his  daughter  here  on 
Wednesday,  and  I  will  take  them,  in  the  evening,  in  the  Mary 
Jane,  and  come  and  make  you  a  call  on  the  picnic  ground,  and 
then  we  can  all  come  home  again  in  company." 

Gustavus  was  greatly  pleased  to  hear  this  proposal.  It  would 
add  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  party,  and  give  it  great  eclat 
to  have  a  visit  from  a  judge  and  his  daughter,  and  a  governor,  on 
the  ground,  and  to  be  accompanied  and  escorted  home  on  their  re- 
turn by  such  distinguished  personages.  He  told  the  governor  that 
the  party  would,  without  doubt,  appoint  Wednesday  as  the  day, 
and  then  took  his  leave. 

Miss  Lyman  was  still  more  pleased  than  Gustavus  had  been  to 
hear  of  the  governor's  proposition  to  come  with  his  guests  and  visit 
the  excursion  party  on  the  grounds. 

"  That  will  be  excellent,"  said  she ;  "  we  could  not  have  imag- 
ined any  thing  better."  The  others  were  all  equally  pleased. 

So  they  sat  down  together  in  Mrs.  Lyman's  parlor  to  make  out 
the  list  of  invitations  for  the  party.  Miss  Lyman  took  a  pencil 
and  paper  to  write  down  the  names. 

"  We  must  be  a  little  careful,"  said  she,  "  about  our  invitations. 
Since  Miss  Otis,  and  her  father,  and  the  governor  are  coming,  we 
must  have  the  company  pretty  select." 
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Miss  Lyman  makes  out  the  list  of  names.  Miss  Jepson. 

Miss  Lyman  then  began  to  mention  names,  and  as  fast  as  she 
mentioned  them  she  wrote  them  down  on  her  list.  From  time  to 
time  Gustavus  and  the  other  gentlemen  mentioned  names  too,  and 
in  such  cases  Miss  Elizabeth  would  generally  say  "Oh  yes, "and 
immediately  put  the  name  down.  But  sometimes  she  would  ap- 
pear to  hesitate,  and  express  doubts,  and  would  finally  decide  not 
to  put  the  name  down  at  present. 

Gustavus  waited  a  little  while,  in  hopes  that  Virginia's  name 
would  be  added  to  the  list  without  his  having  to  propose  it ;  but 
no  one  seemed  to  think  of  her,  and  at  last  Gustavus  ventured  to 
mention  her  name. 

"Yes,  there's  Miss  Jepson,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I'm  told  that 
she  is  becoming  a  very  fine  girl.  But  then  she  is  not  known  much 
in  our  circle.  She  does  not  visit  much.  In  fact,  she  has  been 
out  of  town  a  good  deal  of  late ;  and  then  the  family  is  not — ex- 
actly- 

Elizabeth  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  for  she  did  not  know  pre- 
cisely in  what  words  to  express  her  meaning. 

"  The  family  is  very  respectable  indeed  now,"  said  Gustavus. 
"  Mr.  Jepson  has  bought  the  farm,  and  is  getting  along  very  pros- 
perously. " 

Gustavus  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  in  addition  to  this,  that 
Virginia  herself  was  one  of  the  most  refined  and  intellectual  girls 
in  town,  and  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  genteel  society  as  any  othef 
person.  He,  however,  concluded,  on  the  whole,  to  content  him- 
self with  the  vindication  which  he  had  offered  of  the  respectability 
of  the  family. 
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Miss  Lyman  decides  that  it  is  best  not  to  invite  Virginia. 


"Well,"  said  Elizabeth,  "I  don't  know  but  that  we  had  better 
invite  her.  \Vf  will  see  how  we  come  out.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  make  the  party  too  large." 

So  Elizabeth  went  on  thinking  of  other  names  and  adding  them 
to  the  list  for  some  minutes  longer,  and  then  she  counted  up  the 
number.  She  found  that  it  made  twenty-two. 

"  That's  too  many,"  said  she.  "  We  ought  not  to  have  more 
than  twenty  ;  and  then  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  more  than  half 
of  them  into  the  boat.  However,  we  can  arrange  it  to  have  part 
walk  along  the  shore.  There  are  always  some  who  prefer  to  walk 
rather  than  get  into  a  boat." 

"And  as  to  Miss  Jepson,"  said  she,  "I  think  we  had  better 
not  invite  her  this  time.  It  will  make  the  party  too  large.  In- 
deed, it  is  too  large  already.  Besides,  as  Miss  Otis  is  coming  in 
the  evening  to  make  us  a  call,  we  ought  to  have  the  company  very 
select.  She  is  accustomed  to  the  very  best  society  in  Boston,  and 
we  ought  not  to  invite  her  to  meet  any  but  the  very  best  here." 

As  she  said  these  things,  Gustavus  felt  a  sentiment  of  burning 
indignation  rising  in  his  bosom,  which  caused  his  heart  to  beat  so 
violently  that  he  did  not  dare  to  speak.  Elizabeth  folded  up  the 
paper,  and  said  that  she  would  send  out  the  invitations,  and  that 
she  would  leave  it  to  the  gentlemen  to  make  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements in  respect  to  the  boat  and  the  picnic  ground.  With 
this  understanding  the  conference  broke  up,  and  the  gentlemen 
went  home.  On  their  way  home  it  was  proposed  that  they  should 
have  a  meeting  to  make  the  arrangements  the  next  evening,  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  village,  and  there 
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Gustavus  is  very  indignant.  II is  doubt  and  perplexity. 

was  a  general  understanding  that  the  others  assented  to  this  plan. 
Gustavus,  however,  took  care  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject.  They 
supposed  that  he  assented  with  the  rest,  but  the  truth  was  that 

lie  was  secretly  resolved  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  af- 

f->  • 
air. 

"If  it  is  going  to  be  too  genteel  for  Virginia  Jepson,''  said  he 
to  himself,  as  he  walked  away  alone,  after  bidding  his  companions 
good-night,  "it  is  too  genteel  for  me,  and  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it."  So  he  went  home  in  a  rage. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PERPLEXITY. 

GuSTATUS  wras  greatly  perplexed  for  a  time  to  know  what  he 
should  say  to  Virginia  in  respect  to  the  excursion.  It  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  say  any  thing  about  it  if  he  had  not  al- 
ready mentioned  the  subject  to  her,  in  order  to  ask  her  when  she 
could  go.  But  now  it  seemed  to  him  that  some  explanation  was 
due  to  her,  and  how  to  make  an  explanation  he  could  not  imagine. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  in  a  somewhat  awkward  predic- 
ament. 

Many  persons,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  resorted  to  some  sub- 
terfuge or  prevarication  in  stating  the  case  to  the  lady,  in  order  to 
save  her  feelings ;  but  Gustavus  was  very  open  and  honest  in  his 
character,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  artful  mode  he  adopted 
of  inducing  Virginia  to  allow  him  to  bring  her  home  from  the  Sem- 
inary, and  he  preferred  usually  the  direct  and  straightforward  way 
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Gustavus  calls  to  see  Virginia.  He  explains  the  case  to  her. 

«>t'  lining  things  rather  than  any  other.      So  lie  determined  to  call 
upon  Virginia  and  tell  her  exactly  how  it  was. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  he 
went  to  Mr.  Jepson's  house.  He  found  Virginia  in  the  garden  wa- 
tering some  flowers.  She  wore  a  very  simple  morning  dress,  with  a 
pretty  sun-bonnet  that  she  had  made  herself  upon  her  head.  Gus- 
tavus  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  blooming  and 
beautiful.  He  was  more  firmly  resolved  than  ever  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  water  party. 

"Well,  Virginia,"  said  he,  "yon  were  right  about  the  water 
party.  They  have  concluded  not  to  invite  you." 

Virginia  looked  up  and  smiled.  It  required  no  effort  for  her  to 
preserve  her  good-nature  under  such  an  announcement,  for  the 
thought  that  Gustavus  was  taking  her  part  so  warmly  and  decid- 
edly as  he  evidently  was  gave  her  more  pleasure  than  the  disposi- 
tion even  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  turn  against  her  could 
give  her  pain. 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  said  she.  "  I  don't  care  about  it  at  all.  I 
hope  you  will  have  a  very  pleasant  time." 

'  I  hope  they  will  have  a  very  pleasant  time,"  replied  Gustavus. 

"  Why,"  asked  Virginia,  "  don't  you  intend  to  go  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Gustavus,  "  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Gustavus  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  get  a  large  carnage 
and  his  two  horses,  and  take  Virginia,  with  Mrs.  Lansing  and  one 
or  two  others,  to  ride  that  very  afternoon.  But  Virginia,  on  re- 

/ 1  •  ^^ 

tion,  and  after  talking  over  the  subject  a  few  minutes  with  Gus- 
tavus, said  that  she  thought  this  would  not  be  a  good  plan. 
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Virginia's  opinion  on  the  subject.  Gustavus's  note. 

"I  should  like  such  a  ride  very  much,"  said  she;  "better,  I 
think,  than  the  water  party  ;  but  then,  if  we  were  to  take  a  ride  on 
the  same  day  with  the  water  party,  Miss  Lyman  and  all  the  others 
will  think  that  we  did  it  to  show  our  resentment,  and  that  would 
make  enemies  both  for  you  and  for  me.  I  don't  suppose  that  they 
are  really  unfriendly  to  me  now,  but  that  might  make  them  so." 

Virginia  said,  furthermore,  that  she  thought  the  best  plan  would 
be  for  Gustavus  to  go  with  the  water  party,  as  he  had  at  first  pro- 
posed, and  let  her  remain  at  home.  This,  however,  Gustavus 
would  by  no  means  consent  to  do.  He  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  ride,  if  Virginia  thought  it  was  best,  but  as  for  going  on  a  wa- 
ter party  when  the  only  lady  whom  he  had  asked  to  have  invited 
had  been  left  out  was  a  humiliation  that  his  pride  could  never 
submit  to. 

Accordingly,  that  afternoon,  Gustavus  wrote  a  note  to  one  of 
the  gentlemen  wTho  were  to  meet  in  the  evening  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements, saying  that  "  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  but 
which  he  could  not  then  more  fully  explain,  would  prevent  his  hav- 
ing the  pleasure  of  joining  the  party  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
that  he  would  therefore  excuse  himself  from  attending  the  meeting 
to  make  the  arrangements."  He  added,  moreover,  that  though  he 
could  not  be  with  them,  he  sincerely  wished  them  all  a  very  pleas- 
ant time. 

He  paused  a  few  minutes  in  writing  this  note,  when  he  came  to 
the  last  part  of  it,  to  ask  himself  whether  he  could  honestly  say 
that  he  wished  them  a  pleasant  time.  He  finally  concluded  that 
he  could,  and  so  he  put  it  in. 

7  T 
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(uistavus  decides  not  to  go.  He  explains  the  case  to  the  governor. 

Tin-  next  day  after  this,  as  lie  was  walking  along  the  street  of 
(he  village,  he  met  the  governor  coming  out  of  his  office.  The 
o-overnor  stopped  to  ask  him  some  question  about  the  party.  Gus- 
lavus  answered  the  question  as  well  as  he  could,  but  he  said  that 
he  was  not  very  well  informed  in  respect  to  the  arrangements,  as 
he  did  not  intend  to  go  with  them  himself. 

"Not  go  yourself!"  said  the  governor.  "I  thought  you  were 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  party." 

"I  was  with  them  at  first,"  said  Gustavus,  "but  I  have  since 
concluded  not  to  go." 

"Ah!"  said  the  governor,  "you  have  had  some  falling  out,  I 
am  afraid,  in  making  the  arrangements.  That  was  just  the  way 
with  my  generation,  when  we  were  young." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  governor  added, 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Williams,  I  don't  wish  to  be  too  curious  about 
the  affairs  of  you  young  people,  but  if  there  has  been  any  change 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  party  which  should  affect  the  question 
of  my  coming  to  visit  them  with  my  friends  from  Boston,  it  seems 
a  little  desirable  that  I  should  know  about  it." 

"Oh  no,  sir,"  said  Gustavus,  "there  is  no  change  that  should 
affect  that  question  at  all.  There  is  no  difficulty  and  no  change, 
except  that  I  got  a  little  out  of  humor  because  they  would  not  in- 
vite Virginia  Jepson,  and  so  I  concluded  not  to  go  myself." 

"And  why  would  not  they  invite  Virginia  Jepson?"  asked  the 
governor. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  because  they  thought  she  was  not  genteel 
enough,"  replied  Gustavus. 
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Conversation  with  the  governor.  Mystery.  Gustavus's  pride. 


"  Hum  !"  said  the  governor ;   "  not  genteel  enough  !"" 

He  paused  for  a  moment  after  saying  this,  and  seemed  lost  in 
thought.  At  length  he  said  interrogatively, 

"  And  your  only  objection  to  going  with  the  party  is  because 
Virginia  was  not  invited  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Gustavus,  "that  was  all." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Williams,  I  wish  you  would  go.  Go  just  as  if 
every  thing  had  been  arranged  according  to  your  wishes,  and  leave 
Miss  Virginia  to  my  care.  I  think  I  can  arrange  it  so  as  to  make 
it  right  all  around." 

Gustavus  had  great  confidence  in  the  governor  in  every  respect, 
and  was  extremely  desirous  of  complying  with  his  wishes.  Still, 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  join  the  party,  especially  after  having 
said  to  Virginia  that  he  should  not  do  so. 

Besides,  he  thought  it  probable  that  the  governor,  in  saying  that 
he  could  make  it  right  in  respect  to  Virginia,  intended  to  procure 
an  invitation  for  her,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  join  the  party,  and 
his  pride  revolted  very  strongly  against  the  idea  of  having  her  go 
on  the  excursion  in  any  such  way.  Unless  she  could  go  in  every 
respect  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest,  he  did  not  desire  that 
she  should  go  at  all.  Indeed,  now,  after  having  once  been  rejected 
from  the  list,  he  did  not  wish  to  have  her  go  in  any  way.  So  Gus- 
tavus ventured  to  suggest  to  the  governor  that  he  thought  it  was 
too  late  to  mend  the  matter,  and  he  presumed  that  even  if  Virginia 
were  to  receive  an  invitation  to  join  the  excursion  now,  she  would 
not  think  that  she  could  accept  it. 

c4  But  I  don't  intend  that  she  shall  have  an  invitation  to  join  the 
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The  governor  assures  Gustavus  that  it  will  all  come  out  right. 

excursion,"  said  the  governor.      "  Leave  it  all  to  me,  and  I  assure 
\-i  Hi  it  will  come  out  right." 

The  governor,  in  saying  these  things,  spoke  with  so  much  good- 
humored  confidence,  and,  moreover,  seemed  so  well  satisfied  and 
pleased  with  the  plan,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  he  had  formed 
for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  that  Gustavus  at  length  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded.  He  promised  the  governor  that  he  would 
go  on  the  excursion,  and  leave  every  thing  else  for  his  excellency 
himself  to  manage. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

WHAT  follows  next  in  the  course  of  the  present  narrative  may, 
perhaps,  best  be  unfolded  by  laying  before  the  reader  a  number  of 
letters  and  notes,  which  were  written  "  from  sundries  to  sundries," 
as  the  book-keepers  say,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  excursion. 

I. 

From  Governor  Wolcott  to  Miss  Virginia  Jepson : 

"  Wednesday  morning. 

/  rp       ~\T'          TT*        •     •        T  Jo 

lo  Miss  Virginia  Jepson: 

"  MY  DEAR  YOUNG  FRIEND,— I  am  expecting  Judge  Otis  and 
his  daughter,  from  Boston,  to  arrive  at  my  house  this  afternoon. 
They  will  spend  the  night  here.  Mrs.  Wolcott  and  myself  wish 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  with  them  at  tea,  without 
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Correspondence.  Two  notes  to  Virginia.  Mra.  Lansing. 

ceremony.  I  think  you  will  find  Miss  Otis  a  very  pleasant  and 
intelligent  girl,  and  I  am  sure  that  she  will  like  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  you. 

•/ 

"  There  will  be  no  other  company  except  Mrs.  Lansing. 

"  Yours  very  truly,  JAMES  WOLCOTT. 

"Tea  at  six  o'clock.  Come  in  good  season,  for  we  may  make 
a  little  excursion  on  the  water  after  tea." 

II. 

From  Mr.  Gustavus  Williams  to  Miss  Virginia  Jepson : 

"  Wednesday  morning. 

"  MY  DEAR  MiSS  JEPSON, — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
have  concluded  to  go  with  the  party,  after  all.  This  is  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  Governor  AVolcott,  who  says  that  he  has  some  plan 
for  making  it  all  come  out  right,  though  what  it  is  I  can  not  imag- 
ine. I  thought,  however,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  best  to  accede 
to  his  request.  I  will  explain  the  case  more  fully  to  you  the  next 
time  I  see  you.  In  the  mean  time,  believe  me  to  be 

"  One  of  your  best  friends,  GUSTAVUS." 


III. 

From  Governor  Wolcott  to  Mrs.  Lansing : 

"  Wednesday  morning. 

"  MY  DEAR  MRS.  LANSING, — Will  you  do  Mrs.  Wolcott  and  my- 
self the  favor  to  come  and  take  tea  with  us  at  six  o'clock  this  even- 
ing, to  meet  Judge  Otis  aaid  his  daughter,  and  to  go  out  on  the 
water  a  little  after  tea.  I  have  invited  Virginia  also,  and  perhaps 
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Miss  Lyman  sends  an  invitation  for  Miss  Otis. 


you  could  call  for  her  and  bring  her  with  you.     There  will  be  no 
other  company. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  JAMES  WOLCOTT." 


" 


s 


IV. 

From  Mrs.  Lansing  to  Miss  Virginia  Jepson  : 

"  Wednesday  morning. 

"  DEAR  JINNIE,--!  understand  you  are  invited  to  the  governor', 
to-night,  and  as  I  am  going,  I  will  call  for  you  a  little  before  five. 
AVe  are  going  out  in  a  boat  after  tea — or  at  least  you  are — so  you 
can  not  dress  too  plainly.  MARY." 

V. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Lyman  to  Governor  Wolcott : 

"  Wednesday  morning. 

"DEAR  SIR,- -I  have  understood,  through  Mr.  Williams,  that 
you  are  expecting  Judge  Otis  and  his  daughter  from  Boston  to 
visit  you  to-day,  and  that  we  may  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  them  and  from  yourself  at  our  picnic  ground.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  possibly  Miss  Otis  would  like  to  join  the  party  itself, 
and  if  you  think  so,  I  will  call  for  her  at  your  house  a  little  before 
five  o'clock — five  being  the  time  appointed  for  the  rendezvous.  If 
convenient,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  an  answer  by  the 
bearer  ?  I  should  have  addressed  my  letter  directly  to  Miss  Otis 
herself,  but  I  suppose  she  may  not  yet  have  arrived. 
"  I  am  very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

"ELIZABETH  LYMAN." 
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T^ie  last  of  the  letters.  Some  account  of  the  harbor.  The  pier. 

VI. 

From  Governor  Wolcott  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Lyman : 

"  Wednesday  morning. 

"  MY  DEAR  MiSS  ELIZABETH,-  -Your  kind  note  is  just  received. 
Miss  Otis  and  her  father  have  not  yet  arrived,  and  I  do  not  expect 
them  until  after  dinner.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  much  gratified  at 
receiving  the  invitation  which  you  have  so  kindly  sent  her,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it  in  her  name ;  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  will 
be  better  for  her  to  take  tea  at  my  house,  and  go  with  us  in  my 
boat  afterward.  She  will  probably  be  somewhat  fatigued  from  her 
journey  when  she  first  arrives,  and,  besides,  I  have  invited  one  or 
two  friends  to  meet  her  at  my  house.  We  will  all  come  and  call 
upon  you  at  your  camp  together. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  JAMES  WOLCOTT." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON   THE    WATER. 

THE  party  invited  for  the  excursion  met  at  the  appointed  place 
of  rendezvous,  at  the  little  harbor  where  the  boat  lay  moored,  at 
five  o'clock.  This  harbor  was  a  very  pleasant  place.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  shrubbery,  which  in  some  places  came  close 
to  the  water,  and  in  others  receded  a  little  from  the  bank,  so  as  to 
leave  openings,  smooth  and  green,  w^here  seats  were  placed  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors.  There  was  a  little  pier  here  too,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  embarkation  of  passengers  going  or  coming  by  the  boat. 


ON   THE   WATER. 


The  boat  puts  off  Gustavus's  station.  Progress  of  the  expedition. 


It  proved  to  be  true,  as  Miss  Lyman  had  anticipated,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  young  ladies  preferred  to  walk  along  the  shore  rather 
than  to  risk  themselves  upon  the  water,  and  so  the  company  was 
divided.  Miss  Lyman  went  in  the  boat.  Several  other  ladies 
went  in  the  boat  too,  and  also  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
particularly  invited  by  Miss  Lyman  to  join  this  division  of  the 
party.  Gustavus  was  one  of  them.  These  gentlemen  were,  of 
course,  to  row  the  boat.  To  Gustavus  was  assigned  the  place  of 
what  is  called  the  stroke  oarsman.  This  gave  him  the  seat  which 
was  the  farthest  aft  of  those  occupied  by  the  rowers,  and  nearest 
tlu.'  part  of  the  boat  where  the  ladies  were  seated. 

The  baskets  of  provisions  for  the  picnic  were  of  course  to  go  by 
water.  They  were  put  on  board  the  boat,  and  stowed  securely  in 
a  sort  of  cuddy  near  the  bows. 

All  these  arrangements  were  made,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  in 
the  midst  of  a  scene  of  noisy  hilarity  and  confusion.  Every  body 
was  commanding  and  nobody  obeying.  There  were  orders  and 
counter  orders,  and  outcries  and  shouts  of  laughter,  every  body 
calling  upon  every  body  to  do  something  or  not  to  do  something, 
each  one  also  making  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  trying  to  hush  the 
rest.  At  length,  however,  every  thing  was  arranged,  and  the  boat 
pushed  off  and  slowly  moved  out  of  its  harbor.  The  land  party 
set  out  too,  and  moved  on  by  twos  and  threes  along  the  path, 
watching  the  boat  at  every  projecting  point  or  opening  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  exchanging  jokes  and  salutations  with  the  party 
on  board. 

Both  the  path  along  the  shore  and  the  course  by  water  were 
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Shores  of  the  stream. 


The  camping  ground. 


Seats  and  a  fire-place. 


very  circuitous  and  winding,  but 
at  length,  after  about  half  an  hour, 
the  two  detachments  arrived  safe- 
ly at  the  camping  ground.  It 
was  a  very  romantic  and  beauti- 
ful place.  Near  the  bank  of  the 
stream  there  was  a  green  and  lev- 
el area,  sheltered  by  trees  and 
shrubbery  on  each  side,  and  by 
a  rocky  precipice  behind.  The 
rocks  of  the  precipice  were  half 
concealed  by  groups  of  evergreen 
trees,  and  by  the  bushes  and 
climbing  vines  which  grew  out 
from  every  little  shelf  and  crevice,  while  here  and  there  were  paths 
or  steps,  by  means  of  which  adventurous  climbers  might  mount  to 
the  top,  where  there  was  a  very  pretty  view  of  the  village  and  of 
a  mountain  011  the  other  side  of  the  river,  about  ten  miles  away. 
At  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  just  in  the  margin  of  the  wood,  which 
skirted  the  open  area,  wras  a  spring  of  water,  which,  boiling  up 
there  out  of  the  ground,  formed  a  little  rill  that  flowed  down  over 
moss-covered  stones  to  the  stream  below. 

Seats  had  been  arranged  at  this  place,  and  a  rude  table  set  up 
by  means  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  boards  laid  over 
them  on  the  top.  A  sort  of  a  fire-place  had  been  formed,  too,  on 
one  side,  with  a  great  flat  stone  for  a  hearth. 

The  party  in  the  boat  and  those  who  came  by  land  arrived  at 
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Scene  at  the  camp.  Preparations  Miss  Lyman  makes  a  proposal. 

nrarlv  the  same  time,  and  the  place  immediately  began  to  assume 
the  aspect  and  exhibit  the  movement  and  bustle  of  a  camp.  Some 
•gathered  sticks  and  built  a  fire.  Others  filled  the  copper  tea-kettle 
which  they  had  brought  with  them,  in  a  big  basket  in  the  boat, 
with  water  from  the  spring.  Others  busied  themselves  in  setting 
the  table,  spreading  first  over  it  a  large  white  cloth,  which  had 
been  brought  for  the  purpose.  These  and  similar  labors  occupied 
a  considerable  number  of  the  company,  but  as  there  were  more 
hands  to  do  the  work  than  there  was  work  to  be  done,  all  could  not 
be  employed,  and  little  parties  were  accordingly  seen  strolling 
along  the  shores,  two  and  three  together,  or  climbing  up  the  rocks 
behind,  partly  for  the  pleasure  of  making  the  ascent,  and  partly  to 
see  the  view  from  the  summit. 

It  was  now  six  o'clock,  and  Miss  Lyman  proposed  postponing 
the  supper  till  half  past  six,  in  hopes  that  the  governor  and  his  par- 
ty might  come  before  that  time. 

"I  should  like  to  have  them  take  supper  with  us,"  said  she. 

A  few  minutes  afterward  Elizabeth  conceived  the  idea  of  taking 
the  Gondola  and  going  back  to  meet  the  party  of  the  governor. 
She  proposed  this  plan  to  Gustavus  and  one  or  two  other  gentle- 
men, and  asked  if  they  would  be  willing  to  go  with  her  and  row. 

The  gentlemen  all  expressed  their  perfect  readiness  to  go.  Gus- 
tavus  was  particularly  willing,  for  he  was  very  much  interested  in 
the,  governor's  coming,  since  he  expected  that  it  was  jn  some  way 
or  other  to  lead  to  a  vindication  of  Virginia's  position  and  rights, 
though  he  had  no  idea  how.  He  certainly  had  no  expectation  of 
any  such  tiling  as  finding  Virginia  in  the  governor's  boat. 
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Miss  Lyimin  and  her  party  set  off  in  the  (Joridola. 


The  party  was  soon  made  up  for  the  Gondola.  It  consisted  of 
Miss  Lyman,  the  four  rowers,  and  a  young  lady  named  Lucrctia. 
Just  as  the  boat  was  pushing  off,  Lucretia's  sister  Ellen,  a  bright 
and  playful  child  of  about  seven  years  of  age,  came  to  the  pier  and 
beo'cred  to  so  too.  Ellen  was  a  universal  favorite,  and  was  often 

OO  O 

allowed  to  join  such  parties  as  these  on  account  of  her  vivacity  and 
sprightliness,  and  her  gay  and  happy  disposition.  Lucretia  at 
first  said  that  Ellen  must  not  go  with  them  ;  but  the  gentlemen  all 
interceded  for  her,  and  so  she  was  taken  on  board.  The  boat  then 
pushed  off,  half  a  dozen  of  the  party  standing  on  the  pier  to  watch 
her  as  she  sailed  away,  and  wishing  the  company  on  board  a  pleas- 
ant voyage. 

The  Gondola  glided  smoothly  on  over  the  water,  turning  this 

way  and  that,  gracefully,  as  it  fol- 
lowed the  winding  channels  of  the 
stream.  Its  course  was  some- 
times along  a  smooth  and  sandy 
shore,  and  sometimes  under  a 
high  bank,  crowned  with  trees  and 

o 

shrubbery,  whose  branches  hung 
over  the  water,  or  with  waving 
grass,  or  tall  and  beautiful  flow- 
ers. Miss  Lyman  cautioned  the 
oarsmen  against  rowing  too  fast. 
"  You  may  go  as  slow  as  you 
please,"  said  she,  "  and  that  will 
give  them  more  time/' 


THK    SHORES. 
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Elizabeth's  speculations.  The  governor's  boat  appears  in  view. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  added,  after  a  little  pause,  "  whom  the  governor 
will  have  in  his  boat  ?  I  had  a  note  from  him,  and  he  said  that  he 
had  invited  one  or  two  friends  of  his  to  meet  Miss  Otis,  and  that 
he  would  bring  them  too.  Do  you  know  w^ho  they  are,  Gustavus  ?" 

"No,"  said  Gustavus,  "I  do  not." 

The  question,  Can  it  possibly  be  Virginia  that  the  governor  has 
invited  ?  came  up  in  an  instant  to  Gustavus's  thoughts,  and  made 
his  heart  beat  violently,  but  he  said  no  more. 

"I  think  it  must  be  some  of  the  Hamden  young  ladies,"  con- 
tinued Elizabeth.  And  then  she  fell  to  musing,  thinking  over  the 
names  of  her  acquaintances  in  Hamden,  and  endeavoring  to  divine 
which  of  them  it  would  probably  be. 

"It  must  be  some  of  the  Hamden  ladies,"  repeated  Elizabeth, 
"bceause- 

Elizabeth  left  her  sentence  unfinished.  The  idea  in  her  mind 
was,  that  if  any  of  the  Alfield  young  ladies  were  to  have  been  in- 
vited, she  herself  would  certainly  have  been  chosen  for  one. 

After  proceeding  in  this  way  for  about  half  an  hour,  Elizabeth, 
who  was  standing  up  in  the  boat  all  the  time,  and  looking  eagerly 
forward,  called  out  that  the  Mary  Jane  was  coming.  All  the  party 
immediately  looked  in  that  direction,  and  there  they  saw  the  gov- 
ernor's boat  just  beginning  to  appear  from  behind  a  point  of  land. 
As  the  several  portions  of  the  boat  came  successively  into  view, 
Elizabeth  watched  very  eagerly  to  see  who  should  be  on  board. 

"  There  are  only  two  gentlemen  and  two  ladies,"  said  she. 
"  There  is  the  governor  and  Judge  Otis,  but  who  are  the  ladies  ? 
One  must  be  Miss  Otis  herself,  of  course,  but  who  is  the  other  ?" 
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The  meeting.  The  governor  introduces  his  friends.  Thomas. 

By  this  time  tlie  boats  had  come  so  near  to  each  other  that  the 
rowers  began  to  back  water,  and  in  a  moment  more  they  were  along 
side.  The  governor  rose,  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  to  the  party 
in  the  Gondola. 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you,"  said  he.  "  You  have  come 
to  escort  us  to  the  camp,  I  suppose." 

Then,  turning  to  the  ladies  in  his  boat,  he  said, 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Otis,  of  Boston.  Miss  Jep- 
son  I  believe  you  know.*' 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  which  Miss  Lyman  felt  at 
hearing  the  governor's  words,  and  at  recognizing  in  the  companion 
of  Miss  Otis  her  old  acquaintance  Virginia.  Before  she  had  time 
to  recover  her  thoughts,  the  governor  completed  the  ceremony  of 
introduction  by  presenting  Judge  Otis  to  the  ladies  in  the  Gondo- 
la, and  then  said, 

"  Now  we  will  go  on.  You  can  get  better  acquainted  with  each 
other  at  the  camp." 

So  the  order  was  given  to  Thomas,  the  governor's  man,  who 
was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  oarsman  for  the  Mary  Jane  at  this 
time,  to  proceed ;  and  the  Mary  Jane  began  accordingly  to  move 
on,  while  the  rowers  of  the  Gondola  commenced  rowing  their  boat 
round  in  order  to  follow.  Virginia  and  Miss  Otis  turned  their 
heads  to  look  at  the  other  boat,  and  Virginia  looked  smilingly  upon 
Miss  Lyman  in  token  of  friendly  recognition.  She  might  readily 
have  supposed  that  Miss  Lyman,  being  the  leader  of  the  party,  was 
probably  the  cause  of  her  having  been  neglected  in  the  invitation  ; 
but  Virginia  was  too  high-spirited,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  phrase 
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Elizabeth  is  much  impressed  with  Virginia's  appearance. 


-that  is,  she  was  possessed  of  too  lofty  and  noble  a  soul,  to  take 
offense  easilv  at  such  things.  It  is  the  class  of  weak  and  little 
minds  that  yield  most  readily  to  feelings  of  irritation  and  resent- 
ment at  petty  personal  affronts.  The  noble-minded  soar  above 
them,  just  as  the  weak  and  crazy  dory  of  the  fisherman  is  knock- 
ed and  tossed  about  by  the  smallest  waves  that  ruffle  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  while  the  stately  ship  goes  steadily  on,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  them. 

Klizalieth  was  very  much  struck  with  Virginia's  appearance  as 
she  sat  in  the  stem  of  the  Mary  Jane  and  looked  back  toward  the 

(  lolldohl. 

"  What  a  beautiful  girl  she  is  !"  said  she  to  Lucretia.     "  I  have 


seen  her  for  a  long  time,  and  I  did  not  know  she  had  grown 
so  beautiful  And  how  prettily  she  is  dressed!" 

These  words  were  of  course  uttered  in  Gustavus's  hearing,  as 
lie,  being  stroke  oarsman,  had  his  seat  nearest  to  her,  and  his  face, 
as  he  sat  rowing,  was  turned  toward  her.  It  was,  however,  for 
this  very  reason,  turned  away  from  Virginia,  the  Mary  Jane  being 
now  tin-ward  of  the  Gondola.  Gustavus  did  not  quite  like  to  turn 
round  and  look  at  Virginia  ;  indeed,  to  do  this  would  interfere  with 
his  rowing;  so  he  contented  himself  with  pulling  with  all  his 
strength  upon  his  oar,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  her,  and  thus  the 
two  l.oats  went  on  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 

They  soon  approached  the  landing.  They  found  the  company 
there  all  awaiting  their  arrival,  and  the  whole  party  were  soon 

n-d  at  the  tables  which  had  been  spread  for  them  under  the 

lives. 
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Merry  time  on  the  picnic  ground.  Honor  to  Virginia. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    CAMP. 

THE  party  had  a  very  merry  time  together  at  the  picnic  ground. 
Seats  of  honor  had  been  reserved  at  the  head  of  the  table  for  the 
governor  and  the  two  ladies  who  were  with  him.  Miss  Lyman 
took  her  seat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  to  pour  out  the  tea. 
The  table  was  spread  with  refreshments  of  every  kind,  and  the 
party  partook  of  them  with  excellent  appetites  and  with  great  hi- 
larity. 

Virginia  herself  was  treated  with  much  consideration  and  kind- 
ness by  all  the  company,  and  the  cordial  friendliness  with  which 
she  was  regarded  was  greatly  increased  by  her  own  gentle  and  un- 
assuming air  and  bearing.  It  was  an  hour  of  triumph  for  her, 
and  she  could  not  but  understand  this,  and  enjoy  it.  Still,  she 
manifested  no  exultation,  but  remained  quietly  in  her  place,  appa- 
rently much  more  inclined  to  listen  to  what  others  said  than  to 
talk  herself. 

When  the  supper  was  over,  the  party  spent  an  hour  or  more  in 
rambling  about  on  the  shores  of  the  stream,  and  in  climbing  up  to 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  to  enjoy  the  views.  During  this  time  it  oc- 
curred to  Miss  Lyman  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  invite  Miss 
Otis  and  Virginia  to  take  a  sea-t  in  the  Gondola  in  returning. 
Her  secret  reason  for  this  was,  that  in  that  case  she  supposed 
the  governor  would  invite  two  other  young  ladies  to  go  in  the 
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MiM  Ll./  i' -  id's  successful  maneuvering.  The  boats  set  out  for  home. 


small  1» '.-it  with  him,  and  that  she  herself  would  doubtless  be  one 
LI  enjoy  that  honor.  She  accordingly  contrived,  by  a  skillful  ma- 
neuver, to  have  the  invitation  to  Miss  Otis  and  Virginia  given. 
Tin-  LT'-vrnior  readily  yielded  his  consent  to  the  arrangement,  but 
instead  of  inviting  any  himself  to  take  the  vacant  seats  in  his  own 
boat.  In-  requested  Virginia  to  choose  and  invite  them. 

Virginia  generously  made  choice  of  Miss  Lyman  for  one,  and  still 
in  on-  generously  she  left  it  with  Miss  Lyman  to  decide  who  the 
other  should,  be. 

"  You  can  invite  any  body  you  please,"  said  Virginia.  "The 
governor  gave  me  leave  to  invite  two,  but  I  thought  that  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  choose  your  own  company,  so  I  pass  over  the 
choice  to  you." 

«/ 

"  \Vell,"  said  Elizabeth,  her  face  beaming  at  the  same  time  with 
pleasure,  "  I  will  invite  some  one  to  go  with  me,  and  when  I  have 
decided,  I  will  come  to  you  and  let  you  know." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PIN   LOST. 

\\  iir.x  all  of  that  portion  of  the  party  that  were  to  return  by 
water  had  embarked  on  board  the  two  boats,  and  every  one  was 
safely  ami  properly  seated,  the  boats  pushed  off  from  the  landing, 
and  tin  troyage  began.  The  Gondola  took  the  lead,  in  order  to  light 
tin-  way,  tor  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen.  This  lighting  of  the  way 
ffected  by  means  of  great  torches  or  flambeaux  which  had 

D  i.rovided  for  the  purpose,  and  which  four  of  the  Gondola  gen- 
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The  llambeaux.  Ellen  spies  Virginia's  pin. 

tlcmcn — two  at  the  bows  and  two  at  the  stern — held  in  their  hands, 
and  waved  over  the  water  as  the  boat  sailed  along.  The  light  from 
these  tiam beaux  was  very  bright,  though  inconstant,  and  it  illum- 
inated every  rock,  and  tree,  and  projecting  headland  of  the  shore 
as  the  Gondola  glided  slowly  by  them,  and  produced  an  enchant- 
ing effect. 

o 
Gustavus  was  stroke  oarsman  in  returning,  as  he  had  been  in 

coming.  Of  course,  he  sat  near  to  the  group  of  ladies  in  the  stern, 
and  his  face  was  toward  them.  Virginia  was  seated  among  the 
other  young  ladies,  and  little  Ellen  had  taken  her  place  on  a  foot- 
stool at  her  feet.  She  had  been  talking,  sometimes  with  Virginia 
and  sometimes  with  Miss  Otis ;  but  at  length,  Miss  Otis's  atten- 
tion being  called  another  way,  Ellen's  eyes  happened  to  fall  upon 
Virginia's  pin.  It  was  the  same  pin  that  Mrs.  Lansing  had  given 
her  years  before,  and  which  had  so  great  an  influence  in  inspiring 
her  with  a  desire  to  reform  her  manners.  Virginia  had  always  pre- 
served this  pin,  and  had  attached  great  value  to  it,  and  she  often 
wore  it.  True,  it  was  not  an  expensive  one,  but  then  it  was  really 
a  very  pretty  one — just  as  pretty,  in  truth,  as  if  it  had  cost  a  hund- 
red dollars. 

"  What  a  pretty  pin !"  said  Ellen.      "  Where  did  you  get  such 
a  pretty  one,  Virginia  ?" 

"Ah!"  said  Virginia,  smiling,  "that's  a  secret." 
Gustavus,  who  could  easily  hear  this  conversation,  looked  with 
great  interest  at  the  pin.      He  could  not  remember  to  have  seen  it 
before.     Virginia  had  kept  it  with  so  much  care  that  it  had  every 
appearance  of  being  new,  and  Gustavus  now  began  to  wonder 
7  K 
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Ellen's  qufslions.  Gustavus's  suspicions  are  excited. 

whether  it  might  not  possibly  have  been  given  to  her  by  some  gen- 
tleman friend  whom  she  had  known  at  the  Seminary. 

11  Whore  did  you  get  it?"  said  Ellen,  speaking  in  a  tone  of  en- 
treat \.  She  leaned,  at  the  same  time,  upon  Virginia's  lap,  and 
looked  very  intently  at  the  pin. 

Just  at  this  instant  Miss  Otis  looked  round  and  joined  the  con- 
MTsation.  "It  is  a  very  pretty  pin,"  said  she.  "I  observed  it 
before.  I  like  it  partly  because  it  is  so  plain  and  simple.  Let  me 
look  at  it,  please." 

S»  Virginia  took  out  the  pin  and  handed  it  to  Miss  Otis,  and, 
not  wishing  to  have  Miss  Otis  deceived  in  respect  to  it — for  Vir- 
ginia was  one  of  that  class  of  persons  who  never  desire  that  any 
thing  which  they  possess  should  make  false  pretensions,  or  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  for  more  than  it  is  really  worth — said,  in  an  under 
tone,  as  she  put  it  into  her  hand,  "  It  is  a  very  common  sort  of  a 
pin.  It  is  pretty  enough  in  its  form,  but  it  is  of  very  little  value." 

"No,"  said  Gustavus  to  himself,  "it  could  not  have  been 
given  to  her,  for  in  that  case  she  would  not  have  spoken  of  it  so 
disparagingly.  She  must  have  bought  it  herself." 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?"  asked  Ellen.  "  I  suspect  somebody 
gave  it  to  you." 

Here  Ellen  took  the  pin  in  her  hands,  and  Miss  Otis's  attention 
was  called  off  again  in  another  direction. 

^  irginia  did  not  answer.  She  seemed,  for  a  moment,  lost  in 
thought. 

••/  .suspect  so  too,  after  all,"  said  Gustavus  to  himself,  with  a 
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He  listens  earnestly  to  the  conversation  between  Kllrn  and  Virginia. 

Virginia's  thoughts  were  recurring  to  the  days  when  she  used 
to  run  about  the  village,  a  wild,  and  neglected,  and  reckless  child, 
and  of  the  almost  inconceivable  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
her  condition  and  prospects,  and  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  her, 
since  those  days,  through  the  spontaneous  and  disinterested  kind- 
ness of  the  dear,  dear  lady  who  had  given  her  the  pin.  Tears  of 
joy  and  gratitude  were  on  the  point  of  starting  into  her  eyes. 

Gustavus  observed  the  flush  of  excitement  and  tenderness  that 
came  over  Virginia's  face  as  she  looked  upon  the  pin  in  Ellen's 
hands,  and  was  well  convinced  that  it  must  have  been  given  to 
her  by  some  one  whom  she  loved. 

"Come,  Virginia,  tell  me!"  said  Ellen;  "did  any  body  give 
you  this  pin  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Virginia,  "somebody  did." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  so,"  said  Ellen ;  "  and  now  I've  found  you 
out." 

Gustavus  hoped  most  earnestly  that  the  next  inquiry  which 
Ellen  would  make  would  be  for  the  donor's  name. 

"Because,"  said  he  to  himself,  "if  Ellen  asks  who  it  was  that 
gave  it  to  her,  then,  provided  that  it  wTas  her  father,  or  mother,  or 
any  relative  or  lady  friend,  she  will,  of  course,  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  tell  the  name.  But  if  she  will  not  tell  the  name,  then — 

"I  don't  see  why  you  can't  tell  me  who  gave  it  to  you,"  said 
Ellen. 

"  Because  that's  a  secret,"  said  Virginia. 
She  will  not  tell,"  said  Gustavus  to  himself,  despondingly. 

My  conjecture  must  be  right." 
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Ellen  will  not  give  up  the  pin. 

i;ilst:t\iis  •>  sunn 


«  U  ii  anv  body  here?"  asked  Ellen. 

«  No,"  said  Virginia,  "nobody  here." 

"Is  it  any  body  that  you  love?"  asked  Ellen,  looking,  at  the 
same  time,  very  earnestly  into  Virginia's  lace. 

"  \Y  hv,  Ellen,"  said  Virginia,  "  what  a  question  !'!  Then,  in  a 
moment,  she  added,  "Yes,  it  is  somebody  that  I  love  very  much 

i     i  •• 

indeed. 

"Ah!"  said  Ellen,  looking  at  Virginia  with  a  very  mysterious 
expression  of  countenance,  "I  suspected  you;  and  now  I've  found 

\<>n  out." 

i 

-•  No,"  said  Gustavus  to  himself,    "it  can  not  be.      She  cer- 
tain lv  would  not  speak  in  that  way  if-       And  yet  it  may  be  only 
tin-  a  disguise.     It  must  be  that  she  speaks  so  only  for  a  disguise." 
ik  Now  you  have  seen  the  pin  long  enough,"  said  Virginia  to 
Kllen.      "  Give  it  back  to  me." 

So  saying,  Virginia  attempted  to  take  the  pin  gently  from  El- 
len's hand,  but  Ellen  seemed  very  little  inclined  to  give  it  up. 
She  pulled  her  hand  away,  and  held  it  behind  her,  saying,  at  the 
saint-  time, 

"  Xo,  not  until  you  tell  me  who  gave  it  to  you." 
"  No,"  said  Virginia,  "you  must  give  it  to  me  now." 
Virginia  mi^ht  easily  have  taken  the  pin  away  by  force,  but  she 
was  afraid  that  it  might  be  broken  if  any  violence  was  used;  and 
tirades,  she  did  not  wish  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  company 
io  the  affair.      Kxcept  Mary  Otis  and  Gustavus,  no  one  had  thus 
tar  paid  any  attention  to  the  conversation  about  the  pin,  all  the 
rest  «>f  the  company  having  been  engaged,  as  is  usual  in  such  boat 
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The  pin  Calls  into  the  water.  General  alarm.  The  l.oat  stopped. 

.  __ 

parties,  in  talking  and  laughing  together,  so  that  the  air  was  rilled 
with  the  noise  of  voices,  varied  occasionally  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, and  loud  and  joyous  exclamations. 

Ellen  extended  her  hand  farther  and  farther  back,  until  it  reach- 
ed the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  then  said,  jokingly, 

"  If  you  don't  tell  me  who  gave  you  the  pin,  I  shall  throw  it 
into  the  water." 

"I  hope  she  will,"  said  Gustavus  to  himself.  "For  my  part, 
I  wish  the  pin  was  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean." 

Virginia,  observing  Ellen's  gesture,  was  quite  alarmed.  She 
started  up  and  seized  Ellen's  arm,  calling  out  to  her  not  to  do  so ; 
but  Ellen's  hand  was  already  over  the  gunwale,  and  either  from 
the  jar  imparted  to  it  in  the  struggle,  or  from  the  little  start  given 
to  her  by  Virginia's  sudden  alarm,  or  some  other  similar  cause, 
the  pin  dropped  from  her  fingers,  and  Gustavus,  before  he  had 
time  to  interpose,  saw  it  flash  a  moment  in  the  light  of  the  flam- 
beaux as  it  fell  to  the  water,  and  then  instantly  disappear. 

"  BACK  WATER  !  BACK  WATER  !"  exclaimed  Gustavus,  in  a  sud- 
den, loud,  and  energetic  tone  of  voice.  At  the  same  instant,  he 
pressed  the  blade  of  his  oar  into  the  water,  and  pushed  against  the 
handle  with  all  his  force,  to  stop  the  boat.  The  other  oarsmen, 
instinctively  obeying  his  order,  did  the  same.  The  boat  was  stop- 
ped almost  instantly.  Virginia  looked  anxious  and  troubled.  El- 
len, frightened  at  what  she  had  done,  began  to  cry.  All  conver- 
sation on  every  other  subject  on  board  the  boat  was  hushed,  and 
the  attention  of  the  whole  company  was  turned  toward  Virginia, 
and  engrossed  by  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  her. 


i;,i  i  ALL    RIGHT. 


Measures  resorted  to  by  Gustavus  to  recover  the  pin 


CHAPTER  X. 

ALL    RIGHT. 

••IT  can't  be  helped  now,"  said  Virginia,  mournfully,  as  soon 
MS  she  recovered  her  thoughts,  "so  we  may  as  well  go  on.  I 
.•mi  sure  that  Ellen  did  not  intend  to  drop  it." 

Kill  MI  did  not  answer.  She  had  buried  her  face  in  her  sister 
LiuMvt iu's  lap,  and  was  sobbing  bitterly. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gustavus,  aided  by  the  other  oarsmen,  had 
brought  the  boat  back,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  position  which 
it  had  iii-cii  in  when  the  pin  was  dropped.  At  the  instant  that  it 
disappeared  in  the  water,  he  had  taken  care  to  note  the  exact 
point  upon  the  surface  where  it  had  fallen,  and  to  take  mentally 
tin-  bra  ring  and  distance  of  the  place  from  a  point  on  the  shore. 

"  Just  about  ten  feet,"  said  he  to  himself,  "from  the  corner  of 
that  lar^e  white  stone." 

lie  accordingly  worked  the  boat  back  to  this  place,  and  while 
every  body  on  board  were  vociferating  orders  and  recommenda- 
tions,  and  calling  out  to  everybody  else  to  do  this,  or  that,  or  the 
other  tiling,  he  went  quietly  on,  doing  what  it  seemed  to  him  it 
was  best  should  be  done. 

Tin-  lirst  thing  was  to  anchor  the  boat  in  her  position.  This 
IM-  did  in  the  following  manner.  He  stepped  forward,  and  in  a 
low  voice  requested  the  two  forward  rowers  to  thrust  their  oars 
down,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  a  little  way  into  the  sand  on 
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The  torch-bearers  stationed.  Searchings  for  the  pin. 

the  bottom,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  handles  above,  to  hold  the 
bow  of  the  boat  firmly  in  its  place.  He  then  stationed  two  other 
persons,  with  the  two  other  oars,  at  the  stern.  In  this  manner 
the  boat  was  made  immovable. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "bring  the  flambeaux  and  hold  them  over  the 
water,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  see  the  pin." 

By  this  time  the  company  in  the  boat,  observing  that  one  of  the 
party  had  commenced  a  course  of  operations,  and  was  pursuing  it 
quietly  but  energetically,  at  once  acquiesced.  They  ceased  their 
vociferations,  and  seemed  ready  to  do  whatever  Gustavus  should 
direct.  Virginia,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company,  looked  on  with 
breathless  interest.  Even  Ellen  stopped  in  the  midst  of  her  tears, 
and  watched  the  operations  that  were  going  on  with  a  face  full  of 
wonder  and  curiosity. 

Not  only  Gustavus,  but  the  flambeaux-holders,  and  a  great  many 
others,  looked  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  tried  to  discover  the 
pin,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  such  cries  as  "  I  see  it !"  "I  see 
it!"  "There  it  is!"  "George!  look  there!  There  is  some- 
thing shining  down  by  that  gray  stone ;"  but  as,  in  making  these 
exclamations,  every  body  was  pointing  in  different  directions,  no- 
body believed  that  the  pin  could  be  seen  at  all. 

While  all  these  eager  observers  were  leaning  over  on  one  side 
of  the  boat,  there  were  five  or  six  others  greatly  alarmed  lest  the 
boat  should  be  upset,  and,  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  this  catas- 
trophe, they  were  all  leaning  over  as  far  to  the  other  side  as  possi- 
ble, and  calling  out  continually  to  the  rest  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
look  for  the  pin  at  all,  at  least  not  till  the  next  day. 


].-)L)  ALL    KIGHT. 


<;ust;ivus  prepares  for  a  descent  into  tlie  water 


At  length  <  iustavus  drew  back  his  head  and  seemed  to  give  up 
flic  search. 

"  Voti  do  not  see  it,  I  suppose?"  said  Virginia, 

"  No,"  replied  Gustavus  ;  "  but  the  water  is  not  very  deep,*  and 
I  i ! link  1  can  rind  the  pin  if  I  get  down  to  the  bottom.  So  I  am 

to  take  off  my  coat  and  boots,  and  get  in." 
<>li  no!*'  exclaimed  Virginia,  eagerly  and  earnestly.      "You 
not  do  any  such  thing/' 

"Yes,"  said  Gustavus,  "I  can  do  it  very  easily.  I  have  got 
ntv  boating  dress  on,  and  we  are  always  getting  out  and  in  from 
the  IM. at  when  we  are  on  such  expeditions  as  this  by  ourselves. 
I  can't  see  the  bottom  very  well  from  here,  but  if  I  go  down  I  can 
explore  it  thoroughly." 

"l>v  feeling?"  asked  Virginia. 

"  Xo,  by  looking,"  said  Gustavus.  "  We  always  keep  our  eyes 
open  under  water." 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  in  an  under  tone,  and  while 
it  had  I  iron  proceeding,  Gustavus  had  been  drawing  off  his  boots 
and  ] in-paring  to  take  off  his  coat.  He  now  began  to  draw  out 
certain  valuables  from  his  pocket,  consisting  of  his  watch,  his  purse, 
his  pencil-case,  and  a  small  ivory-handled  knife.  He  put  these 
tilings  into  Virginia's  hands. 

"  Vou  must  take  care  of  my  valuables  for  me,"  said  he,  "till 
I  come  up." 


The  depth  of  the  water  in  this  place  was  about  five  feet.  The  water  in  the  pond 
almost  every  where  shallow,  having  been  made  so  purposely  by  the  governor,  as 
already  been  explained  ;  but  there  were  a  few  deep  places  like  this. 
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Virginia  takes  charge  of  Gustavus's  valuables. 


Virginia  received  the  treasures  with  sensations  so  mingled  and 
tumultuous  that  she  could  scarcely  tell  whether  the  feeling  was 
pleasure  or  pain. 

"  You  had  better  put  the  watch  on,"  said  Miss  Otis.  "  That 
will  be  the  safest  way  to  keep  it." 

So  Virginia  put  the  watch-guard  around  her  neck,  and  then  se- 
cured the  watch  itself  in  some  proper  place  before.  The  other 
things  she  held  carefully  in  her  hands. 

In  the  mean  while,  Gustavus  took  off  his  coat  and  vest,  and, 
folding  them  up,  laid  them  down  upon  one  of  the  thwarts.  By 
this  time  the  attention  of  the  whole  company  was  attracted  to  him 
and  to  the  preparations  that  he  was  making.  Some  of  the  young 
ladies  were  very  much  afraid  that  the  boat  would  be  upset  by  his 
getting  out  and  in,  and  begged  to  be  put  ashore  while  the  experi- 
ment was  made. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Gustavus,  "  I  shall  get  out  without  making  any 
trouble,  and  I  shall  not  get  in  again  at  all." 

So  saying,  Gustavus  stepped  carefully  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  let  himself  down  gently  into  the  water. 

"Hold  the  torches,"  said  he  to  the  flambeaux-men  as  he  de- 
scended, "  as  near  as  you  can  over  the  place  where  you  see  my 


head  go  down." 


Then,  after  first  drawing  a  long  breath,  he  leaned  forward,  and 
sank  gradually  into  the  water.  The  waves  closed  over  him,  and 
the  surface  became  as  smooth  as  before.  By  the  light  of  the  flam- 
beaux, the  party  in  the  boat  looking  over  the  gunwale  could  see 
the  dark  form  of  Gustavus  two  or  three  feet  down  in  the  gloomy 
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Gustavus  lets  himself  down  into  the  water. 


depths  of  the  water,  with  his  hands  and  feet  extended,  as  if  he 
were  some  monstrous  reptile  there,  crawling  over  the  bottom. 


THE    LOST    PIN. 


They  looked  on,  silent  and  breathless,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
miniiti1,  and  then  they  began  to  be  uneasy.  Ellen ..'became  quite 
aL-mncil,  and  began  to  cry  out,  "Oh  dear  me!  why  doesn't  he 
conic  up?"  and  then  she  screamed,  "Pull  him  out!  pull  him  out! 
He's  drowning!  he's  drowning!" 

"  I  lush  !"  said  some  of  the  gentlemen.  "He  is  not  drowning. 
II o  ran  stay  down  twice  as  long,  if  it  is  necessary.*' 
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He  makes  three  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  the  pin. 


In  less  than  half  a  minute  Gustaviis  was  seen  coming  up.*  He 
lifted  his  head  out  of  the  water,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  boat, 
his  head  and  shoulders  only  being  above  the  surface,  and  the  wa- 
ter dripping  from  his  hair. 

"  Have  you  got  it  ?  Have  you  got  it  ?"  called  out  every  body 
on  board. 

It  was  evident  that  he  had  not  got  it.  He,  however,  did  not 
answer  the  question,  but  employed  himself  in  recovering  his  breath, 
and  in  wiping  the  water  from  his  face  with  his  hands.  In  a  few 
moments  his  head  sank  down  again  beneath  the  waves,  and  he  was 
seen  groping  about  on  the  bottom  as  before. 

This  was  repeated  three  times.  Every  time  that  he  came  up, 
Virginia  entreated  that  he  would  not  go  down  again ;  but  he  paid 
little  heed  to  these  remonstrances,  until,  at  length,  when  he  came 
up  the  third  time,  the  rest  of  the  company  joined  in  them. 

It  was  of  no  use,  they  said.  It  was  preposterous  to  expect  to 
find  so  small  a  thing  in  five  feet  water  in  the  night. 

"  Once  more,"  said  Gustavus'.  "  If  I  do  not  find  it  this  time, 
I  will  give  it  up — for  to-night." 

So  saying,  Gustavus  went  down  a.gain.  He  was  gone  a  little 
longer  than  usual  this  time,  but,  on  coming  to  the  surface  again, 
they  all  saw  with  great  joy  that  he  had  the  little  pin  in  his  hand. 

*  A  half  a  minute  is  a  space  of  time  about  as  long  as  it  would  take  you  to  count 
eighty  or  one  hundred  without  hurrying.  If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  know  how  long 
Gustavus  was  down  before  Ellen  began  to  be  afraid  and  to  call  out,  you  can  tell  very 
nearly  by  counting  forty  about  as  fast  as  you  would  read  the  numbers  if  written  in  a 
book,  thus  :  One,  two,  three,  four,  &c. 
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lit-  at  last  recovers  it. 


General  joy 


The  return. 


A  -vncral  shout  of  exultation  rose  from  the  whole  boat's  company. 
( iustaviis  wiped  the  water  from  his  face  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  gave  the  pin  to  Virginia.  Virginia  looked  at  Gustavus 
as  she  took  it  with  eyes  full  of  gratitude  and  delight,  but  she  did 
not  speak. 

"  Take  care  of  my  treasures,"  said  he  :  "I  will  come  for  them 
to-morrow." 

"  Yes,"  said  Virginia,  "  I  will." 

These  words  were  scarcely  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  so 
great  was  the  hubbub  and  confusion  on  board,  and  the  eagerness 
to  see  the  pin,  which  was  now  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  attention. 

"  Good-night  all,"  said  Gustavus,  calling  out  aloud.  "  1  wish 
you  a  pleasant  voyage.  I  must  make  the  best  of  my  way  home." 

So  saying,  he  began  to  wade  away  round  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
in  order  to  go  across  the  stream,  so  as  to  reach  the  land  on  the 
other  side,  which  was  the  side  nearest  to  his  house.  Finding  the 
water  too  deep  to  wade,  he  soon  began  to  swim.  The  company 
followed  him  with  their  eyes  till  he  reached  the  shore.  On  com- 
ing to  the  margin  of  the  water,  he  walked  up  upon  the  bank,  and 
then,  waving  his  hand  to  the  company  with  a  smile  of  farewell,  he 
disappeared. 

They  sent  his  coat  and  boots  home  to  him  by  Thomas  when 
they  reached  the  end  of  the  voyage.  Thomas  offered  to  carry  the 
watch  too,  and  the  other  things  that  Virginia  had  taken  ;  but  Vir- 
ginia said  that,  on  the  whole,  she  would  keep  them,  and  give  them 
to  Mr.  Williams  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  SUPPOSE  I  need  hardly  say  that  Virginia  took  the  very  best 
possible  care  of  the  valuables  which  Gustavus  deposited  in  her 
keeping.  The  watch  was  a  beautiful  gold  hunter.  She  and  Mary 
Otis  examined  it  with  great  attention  after  their  return  to  the  gov- 
ernor's. The  purse,  too,  and  the  little  knife,  and  the  pencil-case, 
were  subjected  to  a  very  close  scrutiny,  except  that  the  young  la- 
dies did  not  open  the  purse.  They  perceived,  however,  through 
the  interstices,  that  there  were  several  gold  pieces  in  it  and  some 
bank  bills.  There  was  a  place  in  the  purse  that  seemed  to  require 
repairing,  the  silk  having  become  separated  from  the  clasp. 

"  I  would  mend  it,"  said  Virginia,  "  only  I  should  have  to  open 
the  purse  in  order  to  do  so,  and  I  think  that  would  not  be  right." 

"Shall  you  send  these  things  to  him  to-morrow  morning?" 
asked  Miss  Otis. 

"No,"  said  Virginia,  "not  to-morrow  morning.  I  shall  wait 
until  the  afternoon." 

The  secret  feeling  in  Virginia's  heart  was  that  Gustavus  would 
come  for  them  himself  the  next  morning ;  but  she  intended,  if  he 
did  not  come  then,  to  send  them  home  in  the  afternoon. 

Gustavus  did  come  for  them  himself,  though  he  hesitated  a  long 
time  before  he  decided  to  do  so.  He  had  now  no  doubt  either 
that  Virginia  was  really  engaged  to  be  married,  or  that  she  was  on 
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tin-  eve  "i'J'eing  so,  and  consequently,  as  he  was  convinced  that 
she  could  never  be  his,  he  thought  that  the  less  he  saw  of  her  the 
Letter  it  would  be  for  him.  He  finally  concluded,  however,  that 
lie  would  make  her  one  more  visit  to  reclaim  the  articles  which  he 
had  intrusted  to  her  care,  and  so  bid  her  farewell. 

lie  accordingly  set  out  for  Mr.  Jepson's  house  soon  after  break- 
last.  Virginia  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a  little  portico,  near 
her  white  rose  trellis,  when  she  saw  Gustavus  coming  up  the  road. 
She  received  him  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and  told  him  that  aU 
his  property  was  safe. 

••  (  Mdy,"  said  she,  "I  am  not  quite  ready  to  give  it  all  up  yet." 

"  \Vliy  not?"  asked  Gustavus. 

"  Because,"  replied  Virginia,  "  the  purse  needs  mending  a  little, 
and  I  am  only  waiting  for  permission  from  you  that  I  may  open 
it  in  order  to  mend  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  you  mend  it  very  much,"  said  Gustavus.  . 

"  Then  walk  in,"  said  Virginia,  "and  I  will  mend  it  now." 

11  Let  us  go  into  the  garden,"  said  Gustavus. 

\  irginia  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  she  accordingly,  after 
iroing  into  the  house  to  procure  her  needlework,  went  with  Gus- 
tavus out  into  the  garden,  and  there  they  took  their  seats  together 
in  a  very  pretty  little  bower.  Virginia  poured  out  the  contents  of 
tin-  purse  into  Gustavus's  hands,  and  then  began  to  mend  the 
broken  place. 

"  L  think  it  was  a  very  noble  and  generous  act  in  you,  Mr.  Will- 
iams," said  Virginia,  "to  show  so  much  courage,  and  take  so 
much  pains,  to  recover  my  little  pin." 
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"I  think  so  myself,"  said  Gustavus.  "I  think  it  was  one  of 
the  most  generous  acts  I  ever  performed." 

Virginia  was  quite  astonished  to  hear  Gustavus  express  himself 
in  these  terms  in  respect  to  what  he  had  done,  and  supposed  that 
lie  meant  to  be  understood  as  speaking  ironically.  She  looked  up 
toward  him  from  her  work,  but  she  saw  that  his  countenance  was 
perfectly  serious,  though  his  eyes  were  cast  down  to  the  ground. 

"  I  think,"  continued  Gustavus,  "  that  it  required  no  little  gen- 
erosity in  me  to  do  any  thing  at  all  to  recover  for  you  a  token  of 
that  kind,  given  you  by  another  person." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Williams,  what  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Virginia. 

Then  the  idea  suddenly  flashed  across  Virginia's  mind  what 
Gustavus's  meaning  must  be,  and  she  added,  almost  instinctively, 
though  in  a  low  and  half-suppressed  tone, 

"  It  was  given  me  by  Mrs.  Lansing." 

"By  Mrs.  Lansing!"  exclaimed  Gustavus. 

"Yes,"  repeated  Virginia,  "by  Mrs.  Lansing-  -a  great  many 
years  ago." 


It  might,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  fair  to  give  in  detail  the  farther 
conversation  which  took  place  between  Virginia  and  Gustavus  in 
the  summer-house.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  made  a  very 
long  call,  and  that,  when  he  went  away,  both  he  himself  and  Vir- 
ginia were  in  a  very  glad  and  joyous  state  of  mind.  A  week  aft- 
er this  time,  it  wras  generally  known  throughout  Alfield  that  Gus- 
tavus and  Virginia  were  engaged  to  be  married. 

Every  body  in  the  village  seemed  very  much  pleased  to  hear 
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this  aews,  and  all  thought  that  Gustavus  had  great  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  his  prospects  for  domestic  happiness.  Even 
M  iss  Lvinan  herself  was  decidedly  of  this  opinion.  When  the  in- 
telligence was  communicated  to  her,  she  seemed,  it  is  true,  at  first 
a  lit tlr  surprised,  and  for  a  few  minutes  appeared  lost  in  thought. 

"  Indeed!     Indeed!     Is  it  really  so?"  said  she. 

Then,  after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  she  added,  with  a  sigh, 

"  \Vrll,  ( Justavus,  with  his  property  and  standing,  might  have 
h.i.kcd  higher,  I  suppose  ;  indeed,  he  might  have  looked  as  high  as 
he  chose  ;  but  for  real  comfort  and  happiness  at  home,  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  could  possibly  have  a  better  wife  than  Virginia  Jepson." 

The  marriage  took  place  about  two  months  afterward.  The  cer- 
nnonv  was  performed  by  Mr.  D wight.  After  the  ceremony  was 
over,  on  the  wedding-night,  Mr.  Dwight  came,  in  the  course  of  the 
< 'veiling,  to  a  part  of  the  room  in  Mr.  Jepson's  parlor  where  Miss 
Lyman,  Gustavus,  and  the  governor  happened  to  be  standing  to- 
gether, just  before  going  out  to  supper,  engaged  in  conversation. 

"Well,  Gustavus,"  said  Mr.  Dwight,  "I  recollect  some  years 
jiir<»  that  you  came  to  me  quite  perplexed  about  a  certain  passage 
of  Scripture  which  you  could  not  understand,  and  which  your  teach- 
er could  not  explain  to  you.  You  have  got  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  that  subject  since  that  time,  I  believe." 

"Yes,"  replied  Gustavus,  laughing,  "I  understand  it  now,  I 
think,  pretty  tolerably  well." 

Miss  Lynian  was  very  curious  to  know  what  the  difficult  passage 
was,  l.ut  ( iustavus  went  away  laughing,  and  would  not  tell  her. 

THE    END. 
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PREFACE. 


TiMBOO  was  a  poor  boy.  He  had  no  parents  and  no  friends. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  story  lie  was  a  houseless,  homeless  wan- 
derer. He  could  not  even  read  or  write.  And  yet  he  found  many 
ways  of  doing  good  and  of  making  himself  useful.  He  made  him- 
self useful  to  almost  every  person  with  whom  he  had  any  thing  to 
do. 

The  secret  of  his  success  was,  he  wished  to  be  useful.  His 
thoughts  were  intent  upon  this  very  object,  and  of  course  his  ef- 
forts all  tended  in  the  right  direction  for  attaining  it.  He  was  pa- 
tient, persevering,  industrious,  honest,  and  true.  He  was  good-na- 
tured too,  and  happy.  He  was  altogether  more  happy  in  trying 
to  make  himself  useful  to  others  than  he  would  have  been  if,  like 
many  boys,  he  had  made  it  the  object  of  all  his  efforts  and  aims 
to  secure  ease,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  for  himself. 

I  have  written  an  account  of  Timboo  in  this  Story  Book  in  the 
hope  that  the  boys  who  read  it  may  in  some  measure  imbibe  his 
I  spirit  and  imitate  his  example,  and  thus  secure  for  themselves  the 
pure  and  elevated  happiness  that  he  enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   LODGED    KITE. 


Oscar  and  Carroll.  The  imaginary  bird.  A  remonstrance. 

SCAR,"  said  Can-oil,  "do  you  sec  that  little  tuft  on  the 
limb  of  that  tree  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Oscar. 

"  I  wish  it  was  a  bird,"  said  Carroll.  "  This  is  the  way  I 
would  hit  him."* 

So  saying,  Carroll  drew  back  his  arm,  and  Oscar  saw  that  he 
had  a  stone  in  his  hand. 

"No,"  said  Oscar,  hastily,  "don't  fire." 

Carroll  paid  no  attention  to  this  injunction,  but  threw  the  stone. 
It  passed  very  swiftly  through  the  air,  and  struck  the  limb  of  the 
tree  pretty  near  the  tuft  which  to  Carroll's  imagination  had  repre- 
sented a  bird.  The  tree  stood,  with  others,  near  a  high  wall,  which 
was  surmounted  by  a  small  iron  palisade,  terminating  above  in 
iron  spikes.  The  stone  which  Carroll  had  thrown  glanced  from 
the  tree  and  went  over  the  wall. 

"Carroll,"  said  Oscar,  "that  is  dangerous.  There  might  be 
somebody  going  by  along  the  road." 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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Carroll  did  not  reply  to  this  suggestion,  but  it  was  plain  that  he 
paid  very  little  regard  to  it. 

There  was  another  boy  with  Oscar  and  Carroll  at  this  time. 
He  was  sitting  on  the  seat  near  them,  intent  all  the  time  on  mak- 
ing a  wind-mill. 

o 

The  seat  was  a  stone  seat  in  a  corner,  at  the  end  of  a  little  green 
plat  of  ground  used  by  the  boys  for  a  play-ground.  Over  the  seat 
there  was  a  trellis  which  was  covered  with  a  grape-vine.  This 
made  the  seat  very  cool  and  shady. 

The  name  of  the  boy  that  was  making  the  wind-mill  was  Mark, 
lie  was  a  very  bright-looking  boy,  with  a  countenance  animated 
and  expressive,  and  beaming  black  eyes. 

The  little  grass  play-ground  where  these  boys  were  at  this  time 
was  near  their  father's  house.  It  was  between  the  house  and  the 
-.mien.  There  was  a  low  but  very  pretty  paling  fence  between 
the  play-ground  and  the  yard  of  the  house,  and  another  between 
it  and  the  garden,  with  a  gate  in  each,  leading  through.  The  front 
of  the  play-ground  was  upon  the  street,  and  the  high  wall  sur- 
mounted by  the  iron  paling,  that  has  already  been  mentioned,  was 
on  that  side.  The  wall  was  so  high  that  persons  passing  along 
t  he  street  could  not  look  over  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  play- 
ground. 

Immediately  after  this  conversation  about  the  bird,  the  attention 
<>»'  l.nth  Oscar  and  Carroll  was  directed  toward  the  wall  by  Mark, 
wlio  pointed  that  way  with  his  knife,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  tone  of  wonder, 

"Boys,  look  there!" 
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A  stranger.  The  lodged  kite.  Recovery  of  it. 

Oscar  and  Carroll  immediately  looked  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  there  they  saw,  through  the  iron  paling  that  surmounted  the 
wall,  the  head  and  face  of  a  boy,  who  appeared  to  have  climbed  up 
on  the  outside.  lie  was  holding  himself  up  by  his  hands,  which 
were  seen  clasping  the  bars  of  the  paling  on  each  side.  He  seem- 
ed to  have  raised  himself  up  in  that  way,  and  to  be  holding  on 
with  his  hands  so  as  to  look  through  to  the  play-ground. 

The  complexion  of  the  boy  was  of  a  dark  olive  color,  and  his 
hair  was  black  and  glossy.  His  eyes,  too,  were  black,  and  very 
brilliant. 

The  boys  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  Mark, 
for  want  of  any  thing  else  to  say,  accosted  him  with, 

"How  are  you?" 

"  How  are  you  yourself?"  said  the  strange  boy. 

Mark  laughed  at  this  reply,  but  did  not  answer. 

"Do  you  want  that  kite  taken  down  from  that  high  tree?"  said 
the  boy. 

As  he  said  this,  he  turned  his  head  back  a  little  and  looked,  up 
toward  a  small  kite  -which  had  lodged  upon  one  of  the  topmost 
branches  of  a  very  high  tree  that  grew  in  a  corner  of  the  play- 
ground. The  kite,  though  small,  was  a  very  pretty  one.  It  be- 
longed to  Mark.  It  had  lodged  on  the  tree  a  day  or  two  before. 

"Yes,"  said  Mark,  "I  should  like  it  very  much.  But  nobody 
can  get  up  there  to  get  it." 

The  strange  boy  began  at  once  to  pull  himself  up  by  his  hands 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  which,  after  some  scrambling,  he  succeeded 
in  doing.  He  crept  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  clinging  as  he  did 
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Tonj  nuns.  The  sailor-boy  comes  round  to  the  play-ground. 

so  to  the  palisade  until  he  reached  the  place  nearest  the  tree. 
Ilnv  he  stopped,  and  extending  his  hands  up  to  a  limb  which 
iivrrhuiiLi-  the  wall,  he  caught  hold  of  it  and  pulled  himself  up 
among  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

"lie  is  a  sailor-boy,"  said  Oscar — "  or,  at  least,  he  is  dressed 
like  a  sailor-boy." 

'•  And  lie  climbs  like  a  monkey,"  said  Can-oil. 

The  strange  boy  did  indeed  seem  to  climb  like  a  monkey,  for 
lie  went  up  straight  among  the  branches  of  the  tree,  just  as  a  man 
would  go  up  a  ladder,  until  he  reached  almost  the  top,  and  then 
he  lie -a  n  to  Avork  his  way  out,  hand  over  hand,  toward  the  end  of 
the  limb  where  the  kite  was  dangling.  Here,  clinging  to  the  limb 
with  cue  hand,  he  disengaged  the  kite  with  the  other,  resting  his 
feet  all  the  time  by  the  tips  of  his  toes  on  a  branch  below. 

As  soon  as  he  had  got  the  kite  disengaged,  he  took  the  bow  of 
it  between  his  teeth,  so  as  to  have  both  of  his  hands  at  liberty,  and 
then  worked  his  way  back  toward  the  body  of  the  tree.  He  then 
eamc  down  as  fast  as  he  went  up.  At  length  he  reached  the  wall. 

By  this  time,  Mark,  followed  by  Oscar  and  Carroll,  had  gone 
out  under  the  tree,  and  stood  there  looking  up  to  him,  and  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  wall  Mark  called  out  to  him  to  drop  the  kite 
down  to  the  ground. 

"Drop  it  to  me,"  said  he,  "and  I  will  catch  it." 
X","  said  the  sailor-boy,  "I  will  bring  it  round  to  you." 

M  ^  on  need  not  go  round,"  said  Carroll ;  "  you  can  climb  down 
this  side." 

"  No/'  said  the  sailor-boy,  "  I  must  go  round  and  get  Joliba." 
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The  boys  are  afraid  that  Tiinboo  has  gone  ofl'with  the  kite. 


So  saying,  the  sailor-boy,  holding  the  kite  still  in  his  mouth, 
let  himself  down  from  the  palisade  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and 
disappeared  from  view. 

The  three  boys  left  in  the  play-ground  looked  at  each  other  as- 
tonished, and  seemed  not  to  know  what  to  say. 

"Now  he  has  run  off  with  that  kite,"  said  Carroll,  "  I  have  not 
a  doubt." 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  Joliba  ?"  asked  Mark. 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Carroll.  "  That  was  only  to  make  fools 
of  us.  He  has  run  off  with  that  kite,  you  may  depend." 

On  hearing  this  alarming  announcement,  Mark  set  off  immedi- 
ately, followed  by  Oscar  and  Carroll,  to  run  out  of  the  play-ground 
to  the  yard,  with  a  view  of  going  out  to  the  gate  there  which  led 
to  the  street,  -in  order  to  see  whether  the  sailor-boy  was  really 
going  to  run  away  with  his  kite.  His  fears,  however,  soon  proved 
to  be  unfounded,  for  the  three  boys  had  gone  but  a  very  few  steps 
before  they  saw  the  sailor-boy  coming  into  the  play-ground  to 
meet  them.  He  had  the  kite  in  one  of  his  hands,  and  a  sort  of 
cane,  with  a  straight  piece  across  the  top  of  it,  in  the  other.  But, 
instead  of  paying  any  attention  to  either  the  kite  or  the  cane,  the 
eyes  and  the  thoughts  of  the  three  boys  were  instantly  engrossed 
by  another  object,  which  filled  them  with  astonishment.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  a  large  parrot,  splendidly  dressed  in  green  and 
gold,  that  stood  on  the  sailor-boy's  shoulder  as  he  walked  along. 

The  three  boys  advanced  to  meet  the  stranger,  gazing  all  the 
time  upon  the  parrot,  and  saying  nothing  except  to  utter  inarticu- 
late expressions  of  wonder  and  delight. 
8  B 
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Tun!-..,,  cornea  baek.  His  parrot.  Astonishment  of  the  boys. 

"  What  H  splendid  bird!"  said  Mark.      "Is  it  a  parrot?" 
••  Fes,"  said  the  boy;   "and  his  name  is  Joliba." 
(  'a  IT.  ill  put  out  his  hand,  intending  to  stroke  the  glossy  feathers 
,  »f  i  In-  1)ird  on  the  back  of  his  head,  in  token  of  kindness  and  good- 
will. 
*•  I  )•  m't  t(  inch  him  !"  exclaimed  the  sailor-boy,  suddenly.    "  He'll 

bite." 

"  What  makes  him  bite?"  said  Carroll. 

sr  he's  a  fool,"  said  the  sailor-boy.      "He  has  not  got 


sense.' 


••  a 


it 


"  What's  his  name,  did  you  say?"  asked  Mark. 

"  His  name  is  Joliba,"  replied  the  sailor-boy. 
And  what's  your  name?"  asked  Oscar. 

Whv,  the  best  name  that  I  have  got,"  said  the  sailor-boy,  "is 
Timboo.  Another  name  is  Munkie.  They  call  me  Bob,  too,  some- 
times, and  Kanack.  But  I  don't  like  any  of  my  names  very  well, 
and  I  am  going  to  get  a  new  one." 

The  boys  were  silent  for  a  moment  on  hearing  this  extraordinary 
reply,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  make  of  such  a  confusion  of 
names.  At  length,  however,  Carroll  said, 

"  lint  you  like  Timboo  the  best  of  all  the  names  that  you  have 

I    IH>\V  V" 

*k  Yes,"  said  Timboo. 

"And  where  did  you  come  from?"  asked  Carroll. 
"I « -a n ic  up  from  New  York,"  said  Timboo. 
The  plaee  where  these  incidents  occurred  was  near  a  pleasant 
village  on  the  shores  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
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View  of  Piermoiit,  on  the  North  River. 


miles  up  the  North  River,  above  the  city  of  New  York,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  Piermoiit,  where  the  great  Erie  rail-road  comes  out  to 
the  river. 


PIERMONT,  AND    THE   TAPPAN    SEA. 


"  Where  did  you  get  that  parrot  ?"  asked  Carroll. 

"  The  captain  gave  him  to  me,"  replied  Timboo. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?"  asked  Carroll. 

"  I'm  going  to  keep  him,"  said  Timboo. 

''And  where  are  you  going?"  asked  Carroll. 

"I'm  traveling  along  the  country,  trying  to  find  some  work," 
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I  Timboo.      "I've  been  to  sea,  but  I  don't  like  that,  and  now 
I'm  ming  to  get  some  work  ashore." 

"  And  you  can't  find  any,  can  you?"  asked  Carroll. 

"  Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "  I've  found  some" 

"What  have  you  found?"  asked  Mark. 

"Why,  I've  found  your  kite  to  get  down,"  replied  Timboo. 

"  No,  but  we  mean  real  work,  such  as  you  get  paid  for,"  rejoin- 
ed Carroll. 

"  Well,  I  expect  you  will  pay  me  for  that,"  said  the  sailor-boy. 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  know  you  wanted  us  to  pay  you  for  it,"  said 
Murk.      "  I  thought  you  were  doing  it  for  nothing." 
NO,"  replied  Timboo,  "  I  want  you  to  pay  me." 
What  must  we  give  you  ?"  asked  Carroll. 
A  piece  of  bread  and  butter,"  replied  Timboo. 

The  boys  all  laughed  at  this,  and  Carroll  said  that  they  were 
very  willing  to  give  him  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  for  his  pay. 

"Run  in,  Mark,"  he  added,  "and  get  him  a  piece." 

So  Mark,  who  was  very  much  pleased  with  recovering  his  kite, 
ran  off  toward  the  house,  and  told  Prudence,  the  girl  who  had 
charge  of  the  kitchen,  that  they  had  got  the  queerest  boy  out  in 
the  pluy-ground  that  she  ever  saw,  and  that  he,  that  is,  Mark,  want- 
ed a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  for  him.  So  Prudence  gave  Mark 
a  large  piece  of  bread  and  butter.  It  was  not,  however,  nearly  as 
lurge  as  Mark  wished  to  take,  but  Prudence,  whose  character  cor- 
responded with  her  name,  told  him  that  she  thought  he  had  better 
take  a  moderate  quantity  first,  and  then,  after  the  boy  had  eaten 
that,  if  he  wanted  any  more,  she  would  give  it  to  him. 
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The  stone  seat.  Timboo  places  Joliba  on  his  perdi. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

JOL1BA. 

WHEN  JMark  came  back  with  tlic  bread  and  butter,  lie  gave  it 
to  Timboo,  and  invited  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  come  and  sit 
down  on  the  stone  seat  and  eat  it. 

"And  then  we  can  see  your  parrot  in  the  mean  time,"  said 


"No,"  said  Timboo,  "I  can't  let  you  see  Joliba  any  more; 
but  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  let  me  come  and  sit  down  on 
the  seat,  and  rest  while  I  eat  my  dinner." 

"  Well,"  said  Carroll,  "  you  may  come,  but  I  don't  see  how  you 
will  prevent  our  seeing  Joliba  in  the  mean  time." 

"I  shall  cover  him  up,"  said  Timboo. 

So  saying,  Timboo  walked  along  toward  the  stone  seat,  carrying 
his  cross-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  his  parrot  remaining  all  the 
time  on  his  shoulder.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  seat,  he  pushed 
the  lower  end  of  the  cane  down  into  the  ground  a  little  way,  so  as 
to  make  it  stand  upright  of  itself,  like  a  stake.  He  then  took  the 
parrot  off  his  shoulder,  and  set  him  on  the  cross-piece  on  the  top. 

"  There,  Joliba,"  said  he,  "  stand  there  till  I  get  ready  to  chain 
you." 

V 

The  parrot  took  the  place  on  his  perch  which  his  young  master 
thus  assigned  him,  stepping  with  great  dignity  back  and  forth 
upon  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  standing  still.  Standing 
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Joliba's  shackle  and  chain.  Timboo  feeds  Joliba. 

there,  IK-  turned  his  licad  this  way  and  that,  and  looked  very  sig- 
nificant lv  at  the  company  of  boys  that  were  gathered  around  him. 
As  IK-  did  this,  his  countenance  wore  so  comical  an  expression  that 
the  Imvs  laughed  outright,  and  began  to  caper  up  and  down  before 
him  in  high  glee;  but  Joliba,  though  he  looked  at  them  all  very 
earnestly,  continued  perfectly  sober. 

Timboo  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  took  out  a  small  iron 
chain.  The  chain  had  a  little  shackle  at  one  end  of  it,  and  a  catch 
or  snap  at  the  other  end.  Timboo  put  the  shackle  upon  one  of 
Joliba's  legs,  and  fastened  it  there.  The  shackle  was  covered 
with  cloth,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  parrot  when  it  was  put  on.  Tim- 
boo  then  attached  the  snap  which  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain 
'to  a  small  ring  that  was  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  cane,  just  be- 
li>\\-  the  cross-piece,  and  thus  the  bird  was  secured. 

"  I  should  not  think  he  would  like  to  be  chained  up  in  that 
\vay,"  said  Carroll. 

"He  does  not  like  it,"  said  Timboo;  "and  if  he  was  not  such 
a  fool,  he  need  not  be.  But  he  is  the  greatest  fool  you  ever  saw. 
lie  has  not  common  sense." 

So  saying,  Timboo  broke  off  a  piece  of  the  crust  of  his  bread 
and  gave,  it  to  Joliba.  Joliba  took  the  crust  in  one  of  his  claws, 
and  standing  on  the  other,  he  began  to  bite  off  pieces  to  eat,  look- 
ing about  all  the  time  upon  the  boys  around  him,  eyeing  first  one 
and  then  the  other  with  a  countenance  full  of  the  most  solemn 
gravity, 

"  1  ><>cs  he  live  on  bread?"  asked  Can-oil. 

"  No,"  said  Timboo,  "not  altogether.     He  will  eat  nuts,  and 
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apples,  and  almost  any  thing  else  that  you  have  a  mind  to  give 
him." 

Here  Joliba  suddenly  stopped  eating  his  bread,  and  began  to  ask 
himself  to  sing. 

"  Come,  Jollie,"  said  he,  in  a  coaxing  tone  of  voice,  "  sing  us  a 
tune," 

Then  he  began  to  sing,  in  a  very  comical  manner, 

"Love-ly  Ro-sa — '' 

Here  he  suddenly  stopped,  pretending  to  be  out  of  humor,  and 
not  willing  to  sing  any  more,  and  then  began  to  coax  himself  to  go 
on,  in  a  very  entreating  tone  of  voice : 

"  Come,  Jollie  !   ah  now,  Jollie  !      Come,  Jollie,  sing  1" 
Then  he  would  begin  to  sing  again,  and  then  stop  and  coax  him- 
self, and  then  sing,  alternately,  as  follows : 

"Love-ly  Ro-sa,  Sam-bo  come.'" 
"  Come,  PoUy !     Polly !      Go  on,  Polly  I      Sing ! " 

"Love-ly  Ro-sa,  Sam-bo  come, 
Don't  you  hear  the — " 

"  Ah,  Jollie !      Come,  Jollie,  sing !" 

"Love-ly  Ro-sa,  Sam-bo  come, 
Don't  you  hear  the  ban-jo  ?  turn,  turn,  turn." 

The  boys  were  at  first  struck  dumb  with  amazement  at  this  per- 
formance, and  stood  looking  on  in  silent  wonder.  As  it  proceeded, 
however,  they  began  to  laugh,  and  before  Joliba  got  through,  they 
almost  completely  overwhelmed  the  musician  with  their  prolonged 
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I'l.-iim-  of  Joliba  and  his  audience. 


The  piece  of  bunting. 


and  continual  peals  of  laughter.  Timboo,  who  had  often  heard 
this  performance  before,  stood  by  all  the  time,  with  a  quiet  smile 
upon  his  face,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  he  said, 

-'  There,  Jollie,  that  will  do.     Now  cover  up  your  head  and  be 
stilL" 


JOLIBA. 


So  saying,  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  square  piece  of  red 
bunting,*  and  spread  it  over  Joliba,  as  he  stood  on  his  cross,  so  as 

luntinjr  is  a  very  licrht  and  thin  kind  of  stuff,  which  flags  and  banners  are  made 
Timboo  had  ol.tainod  the  piece  of  hunting  which  he  used  for  Joliba  from  an  old 
which  had  got  worn  out  on  board  ship. 
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Tiniboo  covers  Joliha  up  to  hidr  him. 


to  cover  him  up  entirely.  Joliba  made  no  resistance,  and  when 
the  bunting  was  placed  over  him,  he  stood  perfectly  still  and  im- 
movable under  it,  as  if  he  had  been  a  wooden  image  of  a  parrot 
instead  of  a  living  bird. 

"  There !"  said  Timboo.     "  NOAV  I  can  eat  my  bread  and  butter." 

So  he  sat  down  on  the  stone  seat  and  began  his  dinner. 

"  What  do  you  put  that  red  covering  on  the  parrot  for  ?"  asked 
.A  I  ark. 

"  So  as  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  him,"  said  Timboo. 

"  Why  are  you  not  willing  that  we  should  see  him  ?"  asked 
Mark. 

"  I  am  willing,"  said  Timboo,  "  if  you  will  only  show  me  some- 
thing of  yours  that  is  as  pretty  as  he  is." 

"But  I  have  not  got  any  thing  that  is  half  as  pretty  as  he  is," 
said  Mark. 

"Have  not  you  got  any  1 1  ting  to  show  me?''  asked  Tiniboo. 

"  Why — no,"  said  Mark.      "  I  can't  think  of  any  thing." 

"  Is  that  your  garden  out  there  ?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Yes,"  said  Mark;    "that  is,  it  is  my  father's." 

"If  it  was  only  yours,"  said  Timboo,  "you  might  let  me  go 
and  see  that." 

"Oh,  you  may  go  and  see  the  garden  as  much  as  you  please," 
said  Carroll,  "  if  that  will  satisfy  you." 

Carroll  knew  perfectly  well  that  neither  his  father  nor  mother 
would  have  any  objection  to  Timboo's  going  into  the  garden  with 
them,  or  to  any  other  place,  in  tact,  on  the  premises.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  father  of  these  boys  was  a  man  so  full  of  business 
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Some  account  of  Mr.  Cheveril's  garden. 


that  IM-  was  kept  away  from  home  almost  all  the  time,  so  that  the 
garden  and  the  grounds  about  his  house,  as  well  as  the  yards  and 
the  out-buildings,  were  all  somewhat  neglected.  Mr.  Cheveril,  for 
that  was  his  name,  took  very  little  interest  in  his  grounds,  and 
•  lid  not  care  who  went  into  them.  It  is  true,  he  would  have  liked 
very  well  indeed  to  have  had  his  garden  and  grounds  kept  in  nice 
« Tiler,  but  he  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  business  himself,  and 
i  hough  he  used  often  to  urge  his  boys  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time 
in  useful  works  of  this  kind  instead  of  devoting  themselves  wholly 
in  play,  they  paid  very  little  heed  to  these  instructions,  and  the 
-rounds  Avere  very  much  neglected.  Thus  Carroll  knew  that  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  his  taking  the  strange  boy  into  the  gar- 
den, if  for  any  reason  he  chose  to  do  so. 

Timboo  did  not,  however,  seem  disposed  to  go  immediately  into 
the  garden,  but  turned  his  attention  first  to  the  work  which  Mark 
was  executing.  He  asked  Mark  what  his  name  was.  When  Mark 
had  answered  this  question,  he  asked  him  what  he  was  making. 

k-  A  wind-mill,"  said  Mark.  "  I  tried  to  make  a  boat  first,  but  I 
could  not,  and  now  I  am  trying  to  make  a  wind-mill.  See!"  he 
added. 

As  he  said  See,  he  took  up  a  block  of  wood  which  lay  on  the 
scat  l.y  the  side  of  him,  and  which  presented  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  a  boat.  The  bows  were  partly  formed,  and  on  the 
!  >ot  torn  of  the  block  a  keel  was  marked  out  and  partly  shaped. 
There  were  also  marks  on  the  top  of  rude  attempts  made  to  dig 
"lit  the  boat  inside. 

Timboo  took  the  boat  and  examined  it  carefully. 
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Timboo  examines  Mark's  knife.  His  criticisms  upon  its  condition. 

"Yes,"  said  lie.  "  The  difficulty  is,  you  did  not  lay  out  your 
work  properly." 

"And  besides,"  said  Mark,  "my  knife  was  not  sharp  enough. 
It  takes  a  very  sharp  knife  to  make  a  boat." 

"  Let  me  see  your  knife,"  said  Timboo. 

Mark  gave  Timboo  the  knife,  and  Timboo,  on  looking  at  it,  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  contempt. 

"  Whose  knife  is  this  ?"  said  he. 

"  Carroll's,"  said  Mark. 

"Is  that  Carroll?"  asked  Timboo,  pointing  to  Carroll. 

"Yes,"  said  Mark. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  said  Timboo  to  Carroll. 

"Almost  eleven,"  said  Carroll. 

Timboo  here  uttered  another  exclamation  of  contempt,  and  then 
holding  out  the  knife,  he  said,  "  I  never  expected  to  see  such  a 
knife  as  that  belonging  to  a  boy  almost  eleven  years  old.  Three 
notches  in  the  blade — point  broken  off — and  edge  all  gone." 

Timboo  held  out  the  knife,  as  he  said  this,  for  Carroll  and  the 
other  boys  to  see,  and  then  ended  with  another  exclamation  of 
contempt. 

"  Why,  it  was  a  very  good  knife,"  said  Carroll,  "but  it  got  dull." 

"  That's  the  very  thing,"  said  Timboo.  "  Who  would  have 
thought  that  a  boy  eleven  years  old  would  keep  his  knife  in  such 
a  condition  as  that  ?  Have  not  you  got  a  grindstone  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mark  ;  "  there  is  one  out  in  the  tool-room." 

"Then,"  said  Timboo,  "let  us  go  and  grind  the  knife  the  very 
first  thing." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    SPLICING. 

Tin;  --r.)ii]»  of  boys  went  off  together,  guided  by  Can-oil,  toward 
i  he  tool-room.  The  way  led  through  a  sort  of  yard  in  the  rear  of 
i  IK-  house,  where  there  were  several  out-buildings.  At  length  they 
reached  a  door,  and,  ascending  the  steps,  Carroll  said, 

"This  is  the  way.     The  grindstone  is  in  here." 

Timboo,  however,  stopped  at  the  door,  and  began  to  inquire 
\\hat  sort  of  a  place  the  tool-room  was,  and  whether  there  were 
many  tools  in  it.  Carroll  said  that  it  was  a  sort  of  shop,  and  that 
it  was  lull  of  tools. 

"  Then,"'  said  Timboo,  "  you  must  go  and  ask  your  mother  if  I 
may  go  into  it.*' 

"Oh  ho!"  exclaimed  Carroll,  laughing,  "she  won't  care  at  all. 
Any  body  goes  into  it."' 

r>ut  Timboo  insisted  that  he  would  not  go  in  without  regular 
permission,  and  so  Mark  was  sent  in  to  find  his  mother,  and  obtain 
tVnin  her  the  authority  that  Timboo  required. 

In  a  t«-\v  minutes  Mark  returned,  and  said  that  his  mother  was 
not  in  the  house.  "Prudence  says,"  he  added,  "that  she  has 
-•one  out  to  walk."7 

"Then  you  must  go  and  ask  Prudence,"  said  Timboo. 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Carroll,  "nonsense!  Come  in  at  once. 
IVud'  nee  don't  care  a  fig  whom  we  take  into  the  tool-room." 
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Timboo  persists  in  refusing  in  no  into  tin-  tool-room  without  permission. 

Timboo  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this,  l)iil    sat    <l<>\vn    upon  the 
stc|)  of  the  door,  and  "began  looking  around  the  yard  with  a  vrrv 
composed  and  quiet  expression  of  countenance. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked  Carroll. 
I  am  going  to  wait  here  until  you  get  leave  from  Prudence  t<> 
take  me  into  the  tool-room,"  replied  Timboo. 

Carroll  laughed,  and  said  that  if  Timboo  insisted  upon  it,  he 
would  go.  He  accordingly  ran  off  into  the  kitchen,  and  told  Pru- 
dence that  there  was  a  strange  boy  out  there  who  was  going  to 
help  them  grind  their  knife  in  the  shop,  but  that  he  would  not  go 
into  the  shop  unless  Prudence,  or  somebody  else  in  the  house, 
would  give  him  leave. 

Prudence  was  ironing  at  a  pleasant  little  table  near  a  window 
when  Carroll  went  in,  and  on  hearing  the  extraordinary  statement 
which  Carroll  made,  she  stopped  her  work,  and  looked  toward  him 
as  if  she  did  not  understand  what  he  could  mean. 

"  What  foolish  trick  is  it  that  you  are  going  to  play  upon  me 
now?"  said  she. 

"It  is  no  foolish  trick  at  all,"  said  Carroll.  "It  is  really  and 
truly  just  as  I  say." 

"  He  must  be  a  very  uncommon  boy,"  said  Prudence,  "to  be  s<  > 
careful  not  to  do  any  thing  but  what  he  is  allowed  to  do.  Ill  war- 
rant he  doirt  belong  in  any  of  these  parts." 

So  saying,  Prudence  began  ironing  again  with  great  diligence. 

"He  does  not  belong  in  these  parts,"  rejoined  Carroll.  "11< 
says  he  came  from  New  York;  but  he  looks  as  if  he  came  from 
beyond  seas.' 
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rarn.il  goea  to  ask  Prudence.  The  conversation. 

"Yes,"  .-aid  Prudence,  "I'll  warrant  lie  did.     We  don't  have 
manv  such  boys  as  that  about  here." 

11  \Vcll,  sav  he  may  go,  Prudence,"  said  Carroll. 

"  1 1  is  untiling  to  me,"  said  Prudence.      "  I  don't  care  where  he 


. 


"AYell,  you  must  say  he  may  go,  or  else  he  won't  go,  and  I 
want  to  have  my  knife  ground." 

Prudence  supposed  that  Carroll  was  only  making  a  fool  of  her 
bv  tell  ing  this  story,  and  so  she  was  unwilling  to  give  a  direct  an- 
swer, as  she  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  believe  it.  Carroll  was  in 
the  habit  of  often  attempting  to  tease  her,  and  play  tricks  upon  her 
in  various  ways,  and  this  made  her  very  suspicious  and  distrust- 
ful in  respect  to  every  thing  that  he  said. 

"  Come,  Prudence,"  added  Carroll,  after  a  pause,  "  say  he  may 
go."  _  . 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "he  may  go  any  where  you  choose  to  take 
him,  provided  you  don't  bring  him  here." 

So  Carroll  ran  back,  and  reported  that  he  had  obtained  formal 
authority  from  Prudence  to  take  Timboo  wherever  he  chose. 

On  going  into  the  shop,  Timboo  found  every  thing  in  a  condition 
of  great  disorder.  The  floor  was  covered  with  litter  of  all  sorts, 
consisting  of  shavings,  chips,  pieces  of  board,  broken  tools,  and  un- 
finished jobs  of  carpentry  of  all  kinds,  which  the  boys  had  under- 
taken from  time  to  time,  and  abandoned  before  they  had  completed 
i  ho n.  The  bench  was  in  confusion  too,  being  covered  with  boards 
half  planed,  boxes  half  nailed  together,  and  tools  of  all  sorts  lying 
in  disorder,  and  mostly  broken,  or  otherwise  disabled. 
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Timboo's  opinion  of  the  shop.  Thry  want  some  water. 


"Is  this  your  shop?"  said  Timboo,  as  he  looked  round  and  sur- 
veyed the  scene. 

"Yes,"  said  Carroll,  "ours  and  father's." 

"Well,  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  you,"  said  Timboo. 

The  boys  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this  blunt  remark.  They 
looked  around  the  shop,  and  saw  that  it  was  indeed  in  a  wretched 
plight — worse,  in  fact,  than  they  had  supposed,  until  their  atten- 
tion was  particularly  called  to  the  condition  of  it.  Carroll  began 
immediately  to  put  things  a  little  together  on  the  bench. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  he,  "  we  usually  have  it  in  better  order ; 
j  but  I  have  been  making  a  rabbit-house,  and  have  not  got  the  bench 
i  cleared  up." 

"  The  first  thing,"  said  Timboo,  "is  to  grind  the  knife,  and  we 
want  some  water." 

"  Well,"  said  Carroll,  "  we  will  have  some.  Mark,  you  go  and 
ask  Prudence  to  lend  us  a  little  pail,  and  then  pump  it  full  of  wa- 
ter, and  bring  it  here." 

"No,"  said  Mark,  "  I  can't  go;  it  is  to  grind  your  knife,  and 
so  you  ought  to  go  yourself." 

"But  then  we  are  going  to  grind  the  knife, ''  said  Carroll, 
"in  order  to  make  a  boat  for  you,  and  so  you  ought  to  go.  Be- 
sides," he  continued,  "Prudence  would  not  lend  me  a  pail,  you 
know." 

"Nor  me  either,"  said  Mark.  "  She  says  I  never  bring  back 
the  things  I  borrow." 

"Then  Oscar  must  go,"  said  Carroll.  "Come,  Oscar,  go  and 
get  us  some  water,  that's  a  good  fellow." 
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I'ru.l. •n.-.-s  curiosity  is  ,-xrited.  She  comes  to  see  Timboo. 

Oscar  mado  no  objection,  but,  before  lie  had  time  to  answer, 
Tii nix).)  said  that  lie  would  go  himself. 

•  She'll  lend  vie  the  pail,  I  know,"  said  he. 
S«>  Timboo  walked  off  out  of  the  shop,  and  the  other  boys, 
\vln»sc  curiosity  and  wonder  had  become  greatly  excited  by  Tim- 
's >nvings  and  doings,  followed  him  to  see  how  he  would  man- 

6  the  ease. 

i 

No\v  .Prudence,  whom  Carroll  had  found  ironing  in  the  kitchen 
\\  hen  he  went  in  to  see  her  before,  had  left  her  ironing,  and  had 
tome  oul  into  the  yard  while  the  boys  had  been  talking  in  the  shop. 
The  tad  was  that  her  curiosity  had  been  somewhat  excited  by 
what  Carroll  had  told  her  about  the  strange  boy  who  would  not 
go  into  the  shop  without  regular  permission.  She  thought,  in- 
deed, that  Carroll  was  fooling  her,  but  she  was  not  sure,  and  she 
felt  some  curiosity  to  know  what  the  truth  of  the  case  really  was. 
So,  as  soon  as  Carroll  had  gone,  she  put  down  her  flat-iron  and 
-•n-j)t  out  slyly  after  him,  to  see  whether  there  was  really  any 
strange  boy  there  or  not.  She  got  a  glimpse  of  Timboo  just  as 
i  he  Itoys  were  going  into  the  shop,  and  her  curiosity  wras  so  strong- 
ly excited  by  his  strange  appearance,  and  especially  by  his  very 
•  lark  complexion  and  his  foreign  air,  that  she  Avalked  along  softly, 
and  began  to  look  in  through  a  sort  of  crevice  that  she  found  where 
a  blind  was  nearly  shut  to,  in  one  of  the  windows,  to  get  a  longer 
it' not  a  better  view  of  him.  When,  however,  the  boys  all  start- 
«  d  together  to  go  into  the  house  for  water,  she  ran  back,  intend- 
to  get  to  her  work  in  the  kitchen  again  before  they  came ;  but, 
finding  that  she  would  not  have  time  to  do  that,  she  stopped  in 
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Prudence's  clothes-line.  The  mechanism  of  it. 

the  yard,  and  began  to  busy  herself  in  taking  in  the  clothes-line, 
pretending  not  to  see  the  boys  who  were  coming. 

Now  Prudence's  clothes-line  was  one  of  a  very  peculiar  and  in- 
genious kind,  being  made  to  pass  through  pulleys,  one  of  which 
was  fastened  to  the  top  of  every  post  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  line  was  to  be  taken  in,  all  that  Prudence  had  to  do  was  to 
unfasten  it  at  the  farther  end,  and  then,  by  turning  a  sort  of  reel 
which  was  secured  to  a  post  near  the  door,  the  line  was  drawn 
through  all  the  pulleys  and  wound  up  on  the  reel.  This  was  the 
original  plan  and  design  of  the  apparatus,  but  in  process  of  time  the 
line  had  got  broken  in  one  or  two  places,  and  in  tying  it  again, 
knots  had  been  made  which  would  not  pass  through  the  pulleys, 
and  so  the  line  would  no  longer  wind  up.  So  Prudence  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  pulleys  and  tie  her  clothes-line  around  the 
tops  of  the  posts,  and  this  made  her  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  She 
was  busily  employed  in  untying  the  rope  from  the  tops  of  the 
posts  and  winding  it  up,  when  the  boys  approached. 

Timboo  came  foremost,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  near  to  where 
Prudence  was  standing,  he  took  off  his  hat  to  her  in  a  very  re- 
spectful manner. 

"  We  came  to  see  if  you  would  let  us  have  a  little  water,"  said 
he,  "for  the  grindstone.  But  what  is  the  reason  that  you  don't 
reeve  your  line  through  those  blocks  ?" 

"Because  there  are  some  knots  in  it,"  said  Prudence,  "and  so 
it  won't  go  through." 

"  Oh,  but  there  should  not  be  any  knots  in  it,"  said  Timboo. 
"  When  it  breaks  it  ought  to  be  spliced,  and  not  tied,  and  then  it 
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T.mt.oo  wants  a  marline-spike.  He  is  going  to  splice  the  clothes-line. 

will  run  just  as  if  it  were  whole.  I  would  splice  the  rope  for  you 
when-  it  is  tied  if  I  only  had  a  marline-spike. 

••  Have  you  got  a  marline-spike  among  your  tools?"  he  added, 
turn  in--  to  Carroll. 

••  No."  said  Carroll;  "and,  besides,  I  don't  know  what  a  mar- 
line-spike is." 

"  I  illicit  have  known  that  you  would  not  have  a  marline-spike," 
said  Tinihoo;  "but  I  can  make  one,  perhaps,  out  of  wood." 

Then  turning  again  to  Prudence,  he  added, 

kk  If  YOU  will  let  me  have  your  clothes-line,  I  will  splice  it  where 
it  is  broken,  and  then  you  can  reeve  it  through  the  blocks  just  as 
it'  it  was  a  whole  line." 

Prudence  said  that  she  should  be  very  glad  to  have  this  done. 
S. .  she  stepped  down  from  the  chair  that  she  was  standing  on,  near 
one  of  the  posts,  and  put  the  part  of  the  line  that  she  had  already 
-•athered  into  Timboo's  hands.  Timboo  untied  the  remainder  of 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  posts,  and  then  was  proceeding  with  it  to- 
ward the  shop,  when  Carroll  called  to  him  to  know  if  he  was  not 
going  first  to  grind  the  knife. 

"  No,"  said  Timboo,  "  I'm  going  to  splice  Prudence's  clothes- 
line first." 

"But  I  want  the  knife  ground  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Car- 
roll, "so  as  to  make  Mark's  boat." 

"  You'll  have  to  wait,"  said  Timboo,  coolly.  "I  am  going  to 
the  clothes-line  first." 

"  lint  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  I  should  wait  any  more  than 
."  replied  Carroll. 
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Timhoo  talks  to  the  hoys  while  spliriiiu  the  clothes-line. 


"It  is  not  of  much  consequence,"  rejoined  Timboo,  "whether 
you  see  the  reason  or  not.  There  is  a  reason." 

So  saying,  Timboo  walked  off  to  the  shop,  and  selecting  there, 
from  a  number  of  small  blocks  which  lay  scattered  about  upon  the 
floor,  a  piece  of  hard  wrood  suitable  for  his  purpose,  he  began  to 
form  a  marline-spike  from  it  by  means  of  a  hatchet  and  a  chisel. 

A  marline-spike,  as  used  on  board  ship,  is  an  iron  pin  about  ten 
inches  long.  It  is  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness  at  the  large  end, 
and  it  is  brought  to  a  point  at  the  other  end.  It  is  used  for  mak- 
ing holes  between  the  strands  of  a  rope,  for  the  insertion  of  other 
strands  between,  in  splicing,  and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

When  Timboo  had  finished  his  marline-spike,  he  went  back  with 
it  into  the  yard,  the  other  boys  following  him.  Prudence  had  gone 
in.  The  line,  however,  had  been  left  out,  and  Timboo,  taking  it 
with  him  to  the  steps  of  the  door,  and  sitting  down  there,  with  the 
other  boys  around  him,  commenced  splicing  the  rope. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  was  fairly  engaged,  "the 
reason  why  I  do  Prudence's  work  first  is  that  it  is  always  best 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  girl  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  always 
something  or  other  that  you  are  wanting  her  to  do  for  you.  You 
want  her  to  give  you  a  drink  of  wrater,  or  to  lend  you  a  mug,  or 
a  pail,  or  to  give  you  some  of  the  nut-cakes  that  she  is  frying,  or 
something  of  that  kind." 

"  Yes,"  said  Carroll ;  "  but  Prudence  will  scarcely  ever  give  me 
any  nuts." 

"  That's  a  bad  sign  for  you,*"1  said  Timboo. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Carroll. 
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H,   i,  :i,-lics  them  some  plain  truths.  Story  of  Joliba. 


\\  hv,  that's  a  sign,"  replied  Timboo,  "  that  you  never  do  any 
to  help  her.  Perhaps  you  even  tease  and  trouble  her." 

( 'arroll  was  silent. 

••If  you  do,"  said  Timboo,  "you  are  just  exactly  such  a  fool 
as  Joliba  is." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  asked  Carroll. 

"Why,  Joliba,  you  see,"  replied  Timboo,  "  doesn't  know  how 
to  make  friends  in  the  least.  He  always  makes  enemies  instead 
of  friends.  If  there  was  any  body  on  board  ship  that  he  specially 
needed  to  have  for  his  friend,  he  would  bite  and  snap  at  them  just 
as  quick  as  he  would  any  body  else,  and  so  make  them  hate  him. 
There  was  Gallic,  for  instance." 

"  Who  was  Gallic  ?"  asked  Carroll. 

"  Gallic,"  replied  Timboo,  "  was  a  cook  in  one  of  the  vessels  that 
Jollie  and  I  sailed  in  once.  She  had  a  little  place  on  deck,  where 
she  cooked  the  food  for  the  captain  and  the  sailors.  Gallic  took 
a  fancy  to  Joliba,  and  if  Joliba  had  only  kept  friendship  with  her, 
she  would  have  taken  great  care  of  him,  and  would  have  given  him 
every  day  the  nicest  things  to  eat.  But  Joliba  was  too  much  of 
a  fool.  The  first  day  that  Gallic  brought  him  something,  he  bit 
her — the  very  first  day." 

"  How  did  it  happen?"  asked  Oscar. 

"  Why,  it  was  a  piece  of  an  apple,"  said  Timboo,  "and  apples 
were  very  scarce  on  board  ship  at  that  time,  I  can  assure  you. 
'I1  he  captain  had  a  few,  arid  he  had  had  some  at  dinner  that  day, 
and  fJallie  saved  a  piece  of  one  expressly  for  Joliba.  She  carried 
it  to  him  where  he  was  standing,  on  the  fluke  of  the  spare  an- 
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Timboo  relates  how  Joliba  bit  the  colored  cook. 


clior.      She  carried  some  nuts,  too,  with  the  apple.     Joliba  took 
the  piece  of  apple,  and  then  holding  it  in  his  paw,  he  snapped  at 
Gallic  to  pay  her,  and  bit  her  in  the  thumb. " 
"  What  did  he  do  it  for  ?"  asked  Mark. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Timboo  :  "  for  fun,  I  suppose,  or  because 
he  was  a  fool.  Just  the  same  reasons  as  that  boys  sometimes 
plague  and  trouble  the  folks  that  they  most  need  to  have  for  their 
friends." 

"  What  did  Gallic  say  ?"  asked  Carroll. 

"  Oh,  she  was  in  a  dreadful  rage.  '  You  green  imp  of  mischief!' 
said  she,  '  what  have  you  been  biting  me  for  ?  I've  a  great  mind 
to  throw  you  overboard.  The  next  time  you  get  any  nuts  and 

apples  from  me,  you  may  call 
me  a  chimpanzee.'  So  she 
threw  the  nuts  that  she  had 
brought  him  in  his  face,  and 
went  away  in  a  rage." 

"  And  what  did  Joliba  do 
then  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  didn't  care,"  said 
Timboo.  ' '  He  began  to  say, 
'Come,  Polly,  do  sing  us  a 
song!  Come, Polly!  That's 
a  good  Polly  !  Love-ly  Ro- 
sa, Sam-bo  come.'  And  then  he  stopped,  and  began  to  eat  his  ap- 
ple." 

Here  the  three  boys  laughed  loud  and  long,  being  greatly  amused 
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Mark  gives  an  account  of  some  of  Carroll's  tricks. 


at  the  story  which  Timboo  had  told  them.  At  length,  when  the 
lauLi'h  had  subsided,  Mark  said  that  he  should  not  have  thought 
that  Joliba  would  have  acted  so. 

••lie  would  not  have  acted  so,"  said  Timboo,  "if  he  had  had 
the  sense  of  a  new-born  polliwog.  But  parrots  have  no  sense  at 
all.  There  is  nothing  that  has  so  little  sense,  that  I  ever  knew, 
except,  in  fact,  some  boys." 

Mere  there  was  a  pause  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  Tim- 
boo  went  on  busily  with  his  splicing,  the  other  boys  standing  si- 
lently by  and  watching  the  work.  At  length  Mark  said, 

"  Carroll  plagues  Prudence  sometimes." 

"  How  does  he  plague  her?"  asked  Timboo. 

"  Why,  lie  makes  a  noise  in  the  kitchen,"  replied  Mark,  "and 
leaves  the  doors  open,  and  then  he  plays  tricks  upon  her." 

"What  kind  of  tricks?"  asked  Timboo. 

"  Why,  the  other  day,"  said  Mark,  "  she  wanted  to  get  up  upon 
the  hogshead  to  do  something  to  the  spout,  to  make  the  water  run 
better  into  the  hogshead  from  the  roof.  So  she  put  a  board  across 
the  top  of  the  hogshead,  and  set  a  chair  by  the  side  of  it,  and  then 
she  asked  Carroll  to  hold  the  chair  steady  for  her  while  she  got 
up.  So  Can-oil  held  the  chair  until  she  got  up,  and  then  he  took 
it  up  and  ran  away  with  it,  and  so  left  Prudence  up  on  the  top  of 
the  hogshead  where  she  could  not  get  down." 

Carroll  laughed.  Mark  and  Oscar  smiled  too;  but  Timboo 
continued  perfectly  sober. 

••  Why,  I  only  did  it  for  fun/'  said  Carroll. 

"  Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "that  was  exactly  the  reason  that  Joliba 
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bit  Gallic,  I  suppose.  At  any  rate,  it  made  a  great  deal  of  fun, 
for  all  the  sailors  laughed  at  Gallic,  and  pointed  at  her,  and  she 
went  away  dreadfully  ashamed  and  confounded.  I  think,  if  any 
thing,  Joliba  made  the  most  fun  of  the  two." 

"  I  wonder  what  Joliba  is  doing  now  ?"  asked  Carroll.  "  Will 
it  do  to  leave  him  alone  so  long  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "it  will  do  very  well,  for  he  can't  get 
away,  and  when  he  is  alone  he  can't  do  any  mischief.  I  have  to 
leave  him  alone  a  great  deal,  because  I  can't  trust  him.  I  sup- 
pose that  he  would  like  very  wrell  to  come  here  now  and  be  with 
us ;  and  if  he  had  sense  enough  to  behave  well,  I'd  bring  him ; 
but  ten  to  one  he  would  be  in  some  mischief  or  other  in  five  min- 
utes. If  jTwere  a  parrot,  I  would  manage  so  that  people  would 
always  want  me  with  them." 

"Let  me  go  and  bring  him  here,"  said  Carroll. 

"Is  it  to  be  at  your  risk  or  mine ?"  said  Timboo. 

"At  mine,"  said  Carroll. 

"Well,"  replied  Timboo,  "you  may  go  and  try." 

So  Carroll  ran  off  toward  the  play-ground  to  find  the  parrot,  and 
Oscar  and  Mark,  wishing  to  see  what  would  happen,  went  too. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  place,  Carroll  took  the  piece  of  bunt- 
ing very  carefully  off  Joliba's  head.  Joliba,  however,  instead  of 
appearing  gratified  for  this  favor,  seized  the  opportunity,  the  in- 
stant that  his  head  was  free,  to  snap  at  Carroll  and  try  to  bite 
him. 

"You  little  fool,"  said  Carroll,  "what  are  you  trying  to  bite 
me  for?  I  am  only  going  to  carry  you  to  a  pleasanter  place." 
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Picture  of  Carroll  bringing  Joliba  along. 


,  Polly!"  said  Joliba;  "Polly!    Pol-11-ly,  Polly !     Come, 
I'.. 1-1-1  y  :    sing  us  a  song!'' 

The  boys  all  laughed,  and  then  Carroll,  taking  hold  of  the  perch 
near  the  ground,  where  his  hands  were  entirely  beyond  the  par- 
rot's n-adi,  pulled  it  up,  and  carried  it  along,  bird  and  all,  toward 
the  place  where  they  had  left  Timboo.  Joliba  kept  trying  to  bite 
him  all  the  way. 


CARRYING    JOLIBA. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WORK    IN   THE    GARDEN. 

TIMBOO  executed  his  splicing  in  a  very  neat  and  workmanlike 
manner;  so  much  so,  that  the  rope,  at  the  places  where  it  was 
mended,  was  scarcely  larger  than  at  any  other  place,  and  it  would 
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Timboo  gives  Prudence  the  line.  lie  proceeds  to  grind  the  knife. 

run  through  the  pulleys  at  those  points  just  as  if  it  had  not  been 
broken  at  all. 

Prudence  came  out  to  look  at  the  work  just  before  it  was  fin- 
ished. Timboo  received  her  in  a  very  respectful  manner.  ]  le  took 
off  his  hat  when  she  came  up  to  the  place,  and  then  showed  her 
what  he  had  been  doing  to  the  rope,  and  explained  it  to  her,  speak- 
ing all  the  time  in  a  very  respectful  and  gentle  tone  of  voice.  Fi- 
nally, he  gave  her  the  rope,  and  then  went  out  into  the  shop  with 
the  other  boys,  in  order  to  grind  the  knife,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal plan. 

"  It  must  be  understood,7'  said  Timboo,  "  that  if  I  grind  this 
knife  for  you,  you  are  to  do  as  much  for  me." 

"What  can  we  do  for  you?"  asked  Carroll. 

"  You  must  do  whatever  I  say,"  replied  Timboo  ;  "  that  is,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  reasonable." 

"Well,"  said  Carroll,  "we  will." 

"  Then  it  is  all  agreed,"  rejoined  Timboo,  "  and  so  we  will  grind 
the  knife." 

Timboo  knew  very  well  how  to  grind  a  knife,  although  this  is 
an  operation  which  requires  considerable  judgment  and  skill.  As 
he  held  the  blade  upon  the  stone,  the  other  boys  turned  the  stone, 
one  after  another,  each  one  giving  place  to  the  next  after  making 
twenty  revolutions.  The  gaps  in  the  edge  of  the  blade  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  edge  became  straight  and  smooth.  Timboo 
also  ground  the  end  of  the  blade,  so  as  to  make  a  new  point  where 
the  old  one  had  been  broken  off.  All  this  time  he  continued  talk- 
ing to  the  boys ;  and  he  amused  them  a  great  deal  by  the  stories 
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Timhoo's  stories. 


The  whale  and  two  boats. 


Honing. 


he  told  them  of  Joliba  and  of  the  sea,  and  by  his  queer  and  piquant 
remarks  on  every  subject  that  came  up. 

(  hie  story  that  he  told  them,  and  it  was  one  which  interested 
tin 'in  very  much,  was  about  his  being  on  board  a  whaling  ship 
at  one  time,  among  icebergs,  when  two  boats  made  fast  to  one 
whale,  and  were  drawn  through  the  water  after  him  with  great  ve- 
locitv. 


i  •    ' 


THE    WHALE    AND    THE    TWO    BOATS. 


When  the  grinding  was  finished,  Timboo  honed  the  blade  of  the 
knife,  using  for  this  purpose  a  hone  which  he  found  upon  the  work- 
bench. At  last  he  said  that  he  thought  the  edge  was  in  good  or- 
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Timboo  says  that  now  the  boys  must  work  for  him. 


der,  and  he  took  up  a  piece  of  wood  that  lay  upon  the  floor  to  try 
it.  It  cut  like  a  razor. 

"Let  me  try  it,"  said  Carroll. 

So  Timboo  gave  Carroll  the  knife,  and  after  Carroll  had  tried 
it,  Oscar  and  Mark  wished  to  try  it  too.  They  were  all  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  the  operation  of  it. 

"  Now,"  said  Mark,  "  you  must  come  and  finish  my  boat." 

"  No,"  replied  Timboo,  "  I  have  worked  long  enough  for  you  now. 
You  must  go  and  work  a  while  for  me  before  I  do  any  thing  more." 

"Well,"  said  Carroll,  "what  shall  we  do  for  you?" 

u  Let  us  look  about,"  said  Timboo,  "and  see  what  there  is  to 
be  done  for  me." 

So  saying,  Timboo  went  out  of  the  shop,  the  other  boys  follow- 
ing him,  and  wondering  what  he  was  going  to  do  next.  In  fact, 
the  more  they  saw  of  him,  the  more  they  wondered  at  all  his  say- 
ings and  doings. 

Timboo  led  the  way  from  the  shop  into  the  yard,  and  was  in- 
tending to  go  thence  into  the  play-ground,  where  he  had  first  seen 
the  boys,  but  Carroll  stopped  him  to  ask  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  Joliba  in  the  mean  time.  As  Carroll  asked  this  question,  lie 
turned  toward  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  bird,  which  was  near 
the  door  where  Timboo  had  been  seated  when  splicing  the  rope. 
The  parrot  was  still  there,  on  his  perch,  covered  with  the  bunting, 
and  Prudence,  who  had  not  seen  Joliba  when  she  came  out  I  efore, 
out  who  had  now  just  discovered  him,  was  standing  near,  looking 
at  the  perch,  and  at  the  bunting  that  covered  it,  and  wondering  all 
the  time  what  it  could  be  that  she  saw  moving  under  it. 
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Timboo  shows  the  parrot  to  Prudence.  The  hogshead. 


-What  is  this,  Carroll?"  said  she, 

"Lift  up  and  see,"  said  Carroll,  in  a  loud  voice,  speaking  to 
Prudence.  Then,  speaking  in  a  lower  tone  to  the  other  boys  near 
him,  lie  added,  "Don't  say  a  word.  Let  her  lift  up  the  bunting, 
and  we  will  see  if  Joliba  will  bite  her." 

"It  is  a  parrot,"  said  Timboo,  calling  out  quick  and  loud  to 
Prudence.  "He'll  bite.  Wait  a  minute,  and  I'll  come  and  show 
him  to  you." 

So  Timboo  ran  along  to  the  place  where  Prudence  was  stand- 
ing, and  pulling  the  bunting  off,  and  then  unhooking  the  chain, 
took  the  parrot  in  his  hands. 

"  Come  down  here,  Libbie,"  said  he,  "and  show  yourself." 

So  saying,  he  rolled  the  parrot  over  and  over  in  his  hands,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  kitten  that  he  was  playing  with.  The  parrot  took 
hold  of  Timboo's  fingers  gently  with  his  claws  and  with  his  beak, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  rolled  over  and  over,  and  tumbled  about 
in  the  most  unceremonious  manner. 

"  It  is  my  parrot,"  said  Timboo.      "  His  name  is  Joliba." 

"  I  thought  you  said  he  would  bite,"  said  Prudence. 

"  He  won't  bite  me"  said  Timboo,  "  but  he  will  bite  any  body 
else  that  touches  him.  He  has  got  just  sense  enough  to  know  not 
to  bite  me,  and  that  is  all  the  sense  he  has  got." 

After  Prudence  had  looked  at  the  parrot  as  much  as  she  wished, 
Timboo  fastened  him  again,  and  the  boys  went  away.  As  they 
passed  the  corner  of  the  house,  Mark  pointed  to  a  hogshead  which 
stood  there  under  the  spout  to  catch  water  from  the  roof. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  hogshead  that  Carroll  kept  Pm- 
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Story  about  the  hogshead  The  boys  all  go  to  see  the  garden. 

dence  standing  on  the  top  of  so  long,  when  she  climbed  up  to  fix 
the  spout." 

Carroll  laughed. 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  the  spout  ?"  asked  Timboo. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mark.  "  They  had  just  put  a  new  hogs- 
head there,  and  the  spout  was  not  placed  right  for  the  water  to  run 
into  it." 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  the  old  hogshead  ?"  asked  Timboo. 

"  Why,  there  was  a  great  crack  in  it,"  replied  Carroll.  "  The 
seams  in  it  opened  on  one  side  so  that  it  would  not  hold  water, 
and  Prudence  asked  father  to  get  her  a  new  one.  Come  round 
here,  and  I  wrill  show  you  the  old  hogshead." 

So  Carroll  led  the  way  round  to  a  very  desolate-looking  corner 
between  the  barn  and  the  shed.  There  the  condemned  hogshead 
lay.  The  ground  around  it  was  covered  with  stones,  and  broken 
pieces  of  crockery,  and  rank  weeds  grew  in  great  abundance  against 
the  walls. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Carroll,  pointing  to  the  hogshead. 

Timboo  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  weeds  and  rubbish  that  lay 
around,  and  then  uttered  an  exclamation  of  contempt. 

"Is  it  possible,"  said  he,  "that  three  such  boys  as  you  can  al- 
low such  a  place  as  this  on  your  father's  ground  ?" 

"  Why,  it  is  nothing  to  us,"  said  Carroll. 

"Nothing  to  you!"  repeated  Timboo.  "I  think  it  is  a  great 
disgrace  to  you,  for  my  part." 

The  boys  had  never  thought  of  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view 
before,  and  they  were  silent.  Mark  stooped  down  and  took  up 
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The  boys  go  into  the  corner  to  see  the  hogshead. 

one  broken  piece  of  crockery  which  lay  near  his  feet,  and  threw 
it  under  the  shed  out  of  sight. 

"If /lived  at  this  house,"  said  Timboo,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  you'd  have  to  keep  these  places  in  better  order  than  this." 

k'  AVho  would  make  us?"  asked  Carroll. 

"  /would  make  you,"  said  Timboo. 

Timboo  said  this  in  a  very  serious  tone  and  manner,  or,  rather, 
with  a  very  serious  face  ;  but  there  was  a  lurking  expression  of 
drollery  in  all  that  he  said  and  did,  that  made  the  boys  laugh, 
however  sober  he  himself  might  be. 

';  You  may  laugh  now,"  said  Timboo,  "  but  if  I  lived  here  you'd 
find  that  you  would  have  something  to  do  soon,  in  this  corner,  be- 
sides laughing." 

So  saying,  Timboo  rolled  the  hogshead  over  a  little,  and  began 
to  examine  it  carefully.  It  seemed  to  be  tolerably  sound  and 
whole  in  every  part,  except  that  there  was  a  crack  extending  down 
one  side,  where  one  of  the  staves  had  become  warped  and  split  by 
the  sun.  Timboo  looked  at  the  hogshead  all  around,  and  seemed 
to  be  forming  some  very  deep  plan  respecting  it,  but  he  did  not 
speak. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  at  last ;  "  and  now  I  am  going  to  see  your 
garden." 

So  saying,  Timboo  led  the  way  to  the  play-ground,  and  through 
the  play-ground  to  the  gate  that  led  to  the  garden.  When  he 
reached  the  gate  he  stopped  and  looked  in. 

"  Prudence  said  that  you  might  take  me  any  where  you  pleased, 
did  not  she?"  said  Timboo." 
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They  all  go  into  the  garden.  Timboo  proposes  some  work. 

"  Yes,"  said  Carroll,  "  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  go  in  here." 

Timboo  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  garden,  and  then  began 
to  take  a  general  survey  of  it,  There  was  a  very  broad  gravel- 
walk  extending  down  the  middle  of  it,  with  other  narrower  walks 
at  the  sides.  These  walks  were  all  more  or  less  overgrown  with 
weeds.  The  quarters  were  subdivided  by  little  alleys,  all  of  which 
looked  neglected,  and  the  beds  of  vegetables,  and  the  borders  and 
parterres  of  flowers,  w^ere  all  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition. 

Timboo  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  great  alley,  and,  after  tak- 
ing a  deliberate  survey  of  the  whole  scene,  he  said, 

"Yes,  this  is  just  such  a  garden  as  I  expected  to  see." 

The  boys  were  silent.  They  looked  about  at  the  alleys  and 
beds,  and  for  a  moment  said  nothing.  At  length  Carroll  broke 
the  silence. 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  he,  "that  father  sends  a  man  here  now 
and  then  to  weed  the  garden  and  put  it  in  order,  but  he  has  not 
been  here  now  for  some  time,  and  the  weeds  are  getting  pretty 
high." 

Timboo  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  this  remark,  but  continued 
to  look  about  the  garden. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  he,  after  a  short  pause,  "  the  work  that  you 
are  to  do  for  me  to  pay  for  grinding  your  knife,  and  for  the  boat 
that  I  am  going  to  make  for  you,  is  to  help  me  about  putting  this 
garden  in  order ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  holystone 

• 

the  decks." 

What  Timboo  meant  by  holystoning  the  decks  of  the  garden 
was  this.  The  decks  of  a  ship,  being  formed  of  wood,  have  to  be 
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Timhoo  and  the  boys  go  to  work  in  the  garden. 


>.-..uml  troni  time  to  time,  and  the  sailors  perform  this  work  by 
hohixtonuig  them,  as  they  call  it.  The  stone  which  they  use  is 
an  oblong  stone,  flat  and  smooth  on  the  under  side,  and  pretty 
heavv.  There  is  a  ring  in  each  end  of  the  stone,  and  a  rope  to 
each  ring.  One  sailor  takes  hold  of  each  rope  at  the  farther  end 
of  it,  and  thus  they  pull  the  stone  to  and  fro  all  over  the  decks, 
having  previously  sprinkled  sand  and  water  upon  them.  In  this 
\\a\-  all  the  spots  are  scoured  out,  and  the  decks  made  bright  and 
clean. 

So  Timboo,  by  the  phrase  holystoning  the  decks  in  the  garden, 
meant  simply  cleaning  off  the  alleys. 

"Let  us  go  and  see  if  we  can  find  some  tools,"  said  he. 

So  he  led  the  way  back  into  the  tool-house.  There,  after  con- 
siderable searching  and  rummaging  under  benches  and  in  corners, 
the  party  of  boys  succeeded  in  finding  two  hoes,  a  rope,  a  shovel, 
and  a  wheelbarrow,  all  in  tolerably  good  order.  With  these  tools 
they  went  back  into  the  garden.  They  proceeded  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  great  alley,  and  there  they  began  their  work.  Timboo 
arranged  their  work  in  the  following  manner.  He  took  one  hoe 
himself  and  gave  Carroll  the  other,  and  the  two  began  at  once 
hoeing  over  the  surface  of  the  walk,  so  as  to  kill  and  get  out  all 
the  weeds.  One  took  half  the  breadth  of  the  walk,  and  the  other 
the  other  half.  In  this  way  they  advanced  gradually  along  the 
walk,  cleaning  it  thoroughly  as  they  proceeded.  After  them  came 
Mark  with  a  rake,  to  rake  up  the  weeds  into  heaps  ;  and,  finally, 
Oscar  shoveled  them  up  into  the  wheelbarrow  in  the  rear.  In 
this  way  the  company  advanced  along  the  alley  quite  rapidly, 
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Joliba  plays  in  a  very  comical  manner  on  the  trees. 


cleaning  it  in  the  most  complete  and  thorough  manner  as  they 
came  on. 

While  the  boys  were  at  work  in  this  manner,  Timboo,  having 
released  Joliba  from  his  chain,  allowed  him  his  liberty  a  little 
while,  taking  care,  however,  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  him  all 
the  time.  Joliba  played  about  among  the  trees,  perching  on  the 

branches,  and  swinging 
himself  about  head  over 
heels,  and  performing  a 
great  number  of  similar 
antics. 

After  a  time,  howev- 
er, Timboo  thought  it 
best  to  confine  the  par- 
rot again ;  so  he  put  him 
on  the  perch,  and  sent 
Carroll  to  carry  him, 
perch  and  all,  and  put 
him  up  by  the  kitchen 
door. 

"  He  shall  stay  there 
until  we  get  our  work 
done,*'  said  Timboo. 
Timboo  amused  the  boys  so  much  while  they  were  at  work  by 
his  lively  conversation,  and  by  the  droll  stories  which  he  told 
them,  that  the  time  passed  away  very  rapidly  and  very  pleasant- 
ly ;  and  after  the  grand  alley  had  been  finished,  he  went  on  with 
8  D 
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Good  progress  in  the  work.  Mr.  Cheveril  comes  home. 

the  side  alleys.  In  this  way  the  party  continued  their  work  for 
more  than  two  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  had  gone 
over  all  the  alleys  of  the  garden,  and  had  put  every  one  of  them 
in  good  condition. 

The  loads  of  weeds,  as  often  as  the  wheelbarrow  became  full, 
were  wheeled  away,  and  dumped  upon  the  compost  heap  behind  the 
barn. 

"There!"  said  Timboo,  when  the  work  was  done.  "Now  we 
\\  ill  go  out  and  put  the  tools  away,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready  to 
make  the  boat." 

So  they  went  and  put  the  tools  away,  and  then  repaired  to  the 
seat  in  the  play-ground,  and  Timboo  began  in  earnest  the  work  of 
making  the  boat  for  Mark. 

It  was  now  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  party 
of  boys  remained  on  the  seat  for  more  than  an  hour  talking  to- 
gether while  Timboo  was  working  on  the  boat,  and  having  a 
very  good  time.  At  length,  a  little  after  five,  Carroll  heard  the 
front  gate  open,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  his  father  going  into  the 
house. 

"  There's  father  !"  said  he. 

"All  1  '  said  Timboo,  "  is  that  your  father?  Then  go  and  ask 
him  to  come  out  here  and  see  the  garden." 

So  Carroll  went  in,  and  asked  his  father  to  come  out.  Mr. 
Cheveril  at  first  said  that  he  could  not  come,  for  he  was  obliged 
to  go  directly  back  to  his  office.  But  Carroll  was  so  urgent  that 
finally  he  said  he  would  come,  though  he  should  not  be  able  to  stop 
but  a  very  few  minutes. 
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Mr.  Cheveril's  opinion  of  Tiinhoo.  Talk  about  tli«;  work. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Cheveril  entered  the  play-ground  and  saw  Tiin- 
boo,  lie  asked  what  boy  that  was. 

"His  name  is  Timboo,"  said  Carroll. 

"He  looks  like  a  bright  boy, "said  Mr.  Cheveril. 

"  He  is  a  bright  boy,"  said  Carroll,  "you  may  depend." 

As  Mr.  Cheveril  advanced  through  the  play-ground  with  Car- 
roll toward  the  garden  gate,  Timboo  and  the  other  boys  left  the 
seat  and  went  out  to  join  him.  When  Mr.  Cheveril  reached  the 
gate  and  looked  in,  and  saw  how  nice  the  alleys  looked,  he  seemed 
quite  surprised. 

"  Whose  work  is  that  ?"  said  he. 

"It  is  mine"  said  Timboo.  "It  is  ours"  said  Carroll,  both 
speaking  at  the  same  time. 

"Your  work?"  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  turning  to  Timboo  :  "what 
put  it  into  your  head  to  go  to  work  for  me  in  my  garden  for  noth- 
ing?" 

"Well,  sir,  to  tell  the  truth,"  said  Timboo,  "I  did  not  intend 
to  do  it  for  nothing.  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  give  me  some- 
thing for  pay." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  laughing,  "I  thought  there  would  be 
something  of  that  sort  to  come.  However,  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
my  garden  put  in  order,  and  should  like  to  have  you  do  some  more 
work  in  it — that  is,  provided  you  don't  ask  too  much  pay.  How 
much  must  I  give  you  for  what  you  have  done  ?" 

"  I  don't  ask  any  money,"  said  Timboo.  "  But  there  is  an  old 
hogshead  round  behind  the  shed  that  you  are  not  going  to  do  any 
thing  with.  If  you  would  give  me  that,  I  should  be  satisfied." 
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Timboo  makes  a  bargain  for  the  old  hogshead. 


"  Aii  old  hogshead!"  repeated  Mr.  Cheveril,  and  he  laughed  loud 
:iiid  long  at  the  idea.  "What  in  the  world  would  you  do  with 
that  old  hogshead  ?" 

kk  Why,  I  should  like  to  have  you  let  me  keep  it  here  a  while, 
till  I  am  ready  to  take  it  away,"  said  Timboo. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  "I've  no  objection  to  that,  on  the 
whole.  Perhaps  the  old  hogshead  might  sell  for  a  shilling,  and 
what  you  have  done  here  in  the  garden,  I  should  think,  might  be 
worth  as  much  as  that.  But,  then,  my  boys  helped  you,  didn't 
they?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Carroll,  eagerly, '"we  helped  a  great  deal." 

"  So  that,  if  they  did  a  part  of  the  work,"  continued  Mr.  Chev- 
eril, still  speaking  to  Timboo,  "it  would  seem  as  if  you  ought 
not  to  have  all  the  pay." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Timboo,  "the  boys  worked,  but  then  it  was 
I  that  set  them  at  work  ;  and  I  think  that  to  set  such  boys  as  these 
at  work,  and  to  keep  them  at  work  two  hours,  is  worth  as  much 
as  it  would  be  to  do  it  all  myself." 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  and  he  laughed  again  very 
heartily  at  Timboo's  reasoning.  Finally,  he  told  Timboo  that  he 
agreed  to  the  bargain. 

"  You  may  have  the  old  hogshead,"  said  he,  "  and  you  may 
keep  it  here  as  long  as  you  like ;  and  if  you  do  any  more  work  in 
the  garden,  I'll  pay  you  at  the  same  rate." 

"  I  may  want  to  put  something  in  the  hogshead,"  said  Timboo. 
"  May  I  keep  any  thing  in  it  I  please — any  thing,  I  mean,  that  is 


mine 
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Account  of  the  boat  which  Tnnboo  made  for  Mark. 


44  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clieveril,  "  any  thing  you  please." 

Then  taking  out  his  watch,  and  seeming  to  be  surprised  to  find 

how  late  it  was,  he  said  that  he  must  go.      So  he  walked  rapidly 

away,  laughing    as  he   went,  and  wondering  who  and  what  the 

strange  boy  could  be. 

44  He's  a  queer  fellow,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Clieveril  to  himself. 

44  I'll  ask  my  boys  more  about  him  when  I  come  home  this  evening." 


CHAPTER  V. 
TIMBOO'S  LODGINGS. 

THE  boat  which  Timboo  made  for  Mark  proved,  when  it  was 
finished,  to  be  a  very  pretty  one.  It  was  made  in  the  fashion  of 
a  small  sail-boat.  It  had  a  keel,  and  a  little  rudder,  and  a  nice 
seat  in  the  stern.  There  was  one  mast,  and  a  small  bowsprit. 
As  the  boys  went  back  to  the  play-ground  after  Mr.  Clieveril  had 
gone  away,  Mark  said  that  he  wished  Timboo  would  rig  it  for  him. 

44 Ah!"  said  Timboo,  "that  shows  what  the  advantage  would 
be  if  you  had  Prudence  for  your  friend.  If  you  boys  had  acted  to- 
ward her  so  as  to  make  her  your  friend,  she  would  have  given  you 
some  thread,  and  some  cloth  of  different  colors,  and  then  I  could 
have  rigged  the  boat  for  you,  and  made  sails,  and  flags,  and  a  lit- 
tle carpet  for  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  cushions  for  the  seats." 

"  I  can  get  all  these  things  from  my  mother,"  said  Mark. 

44  But  your  mother  has  gone  away,"  said  Timboo. 

44  Perhaps  Fanny  has  got  them,"  said  Mark. 

44  Who  is  Fanny?"  asked  Timboo. 
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The  boys  go  to  the  corner.  The  dell.  The  spring. 

"  She  is  my  little  sister,*'  said  Mark. 

"  Oh,  she  would  not  be  big  enough,*'  said  Timboo.  "  Howev- 
er,  I  think  that  perhaps  Prudence  will  give  me  the  things,  if  I  ask 
her,  and  I  will  ask  her  by-and-by  ;  but  now  I  must  go  and  see  my 

hogshead." 

So  the  boys  went  all  together  round  to  the  little  corner  between 
the  shed  and  the  barn,  where  the  hogshead  was  lying. 

The  corner  was  a  snug  and  pleasant  place  enough  in  itself,  though 
it  looked  very  forlorn  and  desolate  on  account  of  its  neglected  con- 
dition. All  sorts  of  rubbish  had  been  thrown  there,  and  weeds  and 
brambles  had  grown  up  in  great  profusion  all  around.  There  was 
a  stone  wall  on  one  side  which  helped  to  inclose  the  space,  and  a 
little  group  of  lilac  and  rose  bushes  near  it.  This  group  of  shrub- 
bery separated  the  corner  from  a  green  slope  of  land  which  extend- 
ed down  to  a  little  dell,  where  there  was  a  spring  overshadowed  by 
trees.  There  was  a  path  leading  from  the  house  down  to  this 
spring,  and  this  path  passed  by  very  near  the  corner  where  the 
hogshead  had  been  thrown. 

When  Timboo  reached  the  corner,  he  stopped  and  looked  at  it 
a  few  minutes  in  silence.  The  other  boys  stood  near,  wondering 
what  lie  was  going  to  do. 

The  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  examine  the  inside  of  his  hogs- 
head very  carefully,  to  see  if  there  were  any  nails  in  it.  He  found 
that  there  were  several. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  he,  turning  round  and  looking  at  the  boys, 
"  you  may  help  me  or  not,  just  as  you  please ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
help  me,  go  and  bring  me  a  hammer." 
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Timboo  goes  to  work  upon  the  hogshead.  The  hoys  h«  lp  him. 


"Yes,"  said  Oscar,  "I'll  help  you.  I'll  go  and  get  the  ham- 
mer." 

So  saying,  he  set  off  after  the  hammer.  Carroll  and  Mark, 
when  they  found  that  Oscar  was  ready  to  go,  offered  to  go  too,  for 
boys,  like  men,  are  most  ready  to  join  any  party,  or  engage  in  any 
work  that  is  proposed  to  them,  when  they  find  that  others  are  ready 
to  embark  in  the  undertaking  too.  Timboo,  however,  called  Car- 
roll and  Mark  back,  saying  that  he  would  give  them  something 
else  to  do. 

When  Oscar  returned  with  the  hammer,  Timboo  examined  the 
inside  of  the  hogshead  very  carefully,  and  knocked  down  all  the 
points  of  the  nails  that  he  found  there.  The  boys  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  that  for,  and  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  keep 
something  in  his  hogshead  that  he  did  not  wish  should  get  scratch- 
ed. The  boys  wondered  what  it  could  be,  but  Timboo  did  not 
tell  them. 

Timboo  then  selected  four  of  the  largest  stones  which  were  ly- 
ing upon  the  ground  there,  and  after  clearing  a  place  for  them,  he 
laid  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  support  for  the  hogshead,  and 
then  rolled  the  hogshead  along  and  placed  it  upon  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  two  of  the  stones  were  on  one  side  of  it  underneath, 
near  each  end,  and  two  on  the  other.  He  was  careful  to  place  the 
hogshead  on  these  stones  with  the  crack  down. 

"  You  see,"  said  he  to  the  boys,  "  I  want  to  have  the  side  of  the 
hogshead  that  is  uppermost  tight  like  a  roof." 

The  end  of  the  hogshead  was  back  against  the  wall,  and  the 
head  of  it,  that  is,  the  open  part,  was  out.  Timboo  took  care  to 
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Tin •>'  put  the  place  in  nice  order.  A  secret. 

place  it  square  and  snug  against  the  wall,  and  to  fix  it  firm  and 
steady  on  its  stone  supports. 

11  Now,"  said  he,  after  finishing  this  work  to  his   satisfaction, 
"  we  must  clear  up  the  ground." 

So  the  boys  all  went  to  work  very  zealously,  Timboo  taking  the 
direction,  in  the  work  of  clearing  up  the  ground.  They  pulled  out 
all  the  weeds,  and  wheeled  them  off  to  the  compost  heap  behind  the 
barn.  They  gathered  up  all  the  sticks  and  stones,  and  broken 
crockery,  and  conveyed  them  away  in  the  same  manner  to  a  place 
out  of  sight  in  the  field,  where  there  was  a  hole  to  be  filled  up. 
They  smoothed  over  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  with  a  hoe  and 
a  rake,  and,  finally,  they  carpeted  the  place  with  straw  and  chaff, 
which  they  brought  out  from  the  barn,  so  as  to  make  it  dry  and 
comfortable.  When  all  this  was  done,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
place  was  entirely  changed.  The  corner  had  quite  a  snug  and 
comfortable  appearance.  The  boys  said  that  it  would  be  a  very 
pleasant  place  for  them  to  come  and  play  in,  but  they  were  utter- 
ly unable  to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  motive  and_design  of 
Timboo  in  these  strange  doings. 

"  What  are  you  doing  all  this  for?"  said  they. 

"It  is  a  secret,"  said  Timboo. 

"  What  can  it  be  that  you  are  going  to  put  in  that  hogshead?' 
said  they. 

"  That  is  a  secret,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  but  tell  us  what  it  is.     We  will  not  tell  any  body." 

"  Will  you  promise  positively  not  to  tell  any  body,"  said  Tim- 
boo,  "if  I  will  tell  you?" 
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Timboo  tells  the  boys  his  secret.  Their  surprise. 

Boys  are  always  ready  to  promise  not  to  divulge  a  secret  when 
any  person  proposes  to  intrust  one  to  them,  and  Carroll  and  his 
brothers  readily  gave  to  Timboo  the  most  earnest  assurances  that 
if  he  would  tell  them  what  he  was  going  to  do,  they  would  not  tell 
any  one  whatever. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Timboo,  "  I  am  going  to  sleep  in  that  hogs- 
head myself  to-night. " 

"Oh,  Timboo!"  exclaimed  Oscar,  "you  can't  sleep  there." 

"  I  have  not  got  any  where  else  to  sleep,"  said  Timboo. 

"  But,  Timboo-  '  said  Oscar.  He  paused  without  finishing  his 
sentence.  He  began  with  the  intention  of  saying  that  his  father 
and  mother  would  rather  furnish  him  with  a  place  to  sleep  in  the 
house  than  to  allow  him  to  sleep  in  such  a  miserable  hovel  as  his 
hogshead ;  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  was  authorized 
to  make  such  an  offer,  and  so  he  was  silent. 

"  You  can't  sleep  there,"  said  he.      "Besides,  there  is  no  bed." 

"  Any  bed !"  exclaimed  Timboo,  laughing.  "  If  you  had  slept 
as  often  as  I  have  about  the  decks  at  sea,  or  among  piles  of  boards 
on  land,  you  would  not  think  much  about  the  bed." 

"You  might  put  some  hay  in,"  said  Mark,  thoughtfully. 

"  Ah  yes,"  said  Timboo,  "  if  I  had  some  hay  to  put  in,  I  should 
have  a  very  nice  time  indeed." 

"No,"  said  Oscar,  after  pausing  a  moment,  "you  must  not 
sleep  there  at  all.  I  shall  go  and  tell  my  mother,  and  she  will  let 
you  come  into  the  house  and  sleep." 

Timboo  said  immediately  that  Oscar  must  not  do  this. 

"  I  certainly  shall,"  said  Oscar. 
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Question  about  the  hay.  Timboo's  account  of  his  various  beds. 

"  Then  you  will  break  your  promise,"  said  Timboo. 

"  What  promise  ?"  asked  Oscar. 

k '  Why,  you  all  promised  not  to  tell  any  body  my  secret,  if  I 
would  tell  it  to  you." 

Oscar  was  silent  a  moment,  not  having  any  thing  to  answer  to 
this  claim  on  the  part  of  Timboo  to  the  pledge  of  secrecy. 

"Well,"  said  he,  at  length,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  will  go 
into  the  barn,  at  any  rate,  and  bring  you  out  some  hay." 

"  Have  you  got  any  hay  in  the  barn  ?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Yes,"  said  Oscar,  "plenty  of  it." 

"  But  I  mean  have  you  got  any  ?     Is  it  yours  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Oscar.      "  That  is,  it's  father's." 

"Ah!  that's  a  very  different  thing,"  replied  Timboo. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Oscar,  "  it  makes  no  difference  at  all.  He  would 
just  as  lief  as  not  that  I  would  bring  you  some  hay." 

"Besides,"  said  Carroll,  "he  would  never  know  it." 

Timboo  shook  his  head.  He  would  not  have  any  hay,  he  said, 
or  any  thing  else  to  sleep  on,  that  did  not  fully  belong  to  him. 
"I've  slept  on  some  hard  beds,"  said  he,  "  in  my  time,  but  never 
on  any  stolen  one,  and  I  don't  mean  to  begin  now.  I  should  have 
the  nightmare  ;  or,  if  there  should  come  up  a  thunder-storm  in  the 
night,  I  should  be  dreadfully  afraid." 

The  boys  were  much  struck  with  these  last  considerations,  and 
said  no  more  to  urge  Timboo  to  consent  to  their  bringing  him  some 
hay.  They  asked  him,  however,  since  he  was  so  particular  about 
the  hay,  why  he  was  not  also  scrupulous  about  sleeping  at  all  in 
that  place  without  obtaining  permission. 
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They  send  in  to  Prudence  (or  permission  to  take  some  hay. 


"I  have  obtained  permission,"  said  Timboo. 

"No,"  said  Carroll,  "my  father  gave  you  the  hogshead,  but  he 
did  not  give  you  any  leave  to  make  a  house  of  it  on  his  land." 

"  He  told  me  that  I  might  keep  it  on  his  land  as  long  as  I 
pleased." 

"  Well,"  said  Carroll. 

"  And  that  I  might  keep  any  thing  in  it  that  belonged  to  me.  I 
am  going  to  keep  myself  in  it.  I  am  sure  I  myself  belong  to  me." 

The  boys  laughed  heartily  at  this  reasoning  ;  and,  finally,  they 
asked  Timboo  if  he  would  be  willing  to  take  some  hay  for  his  bed, 
if  Prudence  would  give  them  leave  to  bring  him  some. 

"  Has  Prudence  any  thing  to  do  with  the  barn  and  the  hay  ?" 
said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  Oscar,  "  she  has  the  care  of  the  cow,  and  all  the 
hay  that  is  in  her  part  of  the  barn." 

"  Then  go,"  said  Timboo,  "  and  ask  her  if  she  will  let  me  have 
some  hay,  about  as  much  as  would  do  for  one  feeding  of  the  cow, 
and  I  will  pay  for  it  by  some  work  to-morrow.  But  don't  tell  her 
what  I  want  the  hay  for." 

"  Well,"  said  Carroll,  eagerly,  "  I'll  go,  and  I'll  be  careful  not 
to  tell  her  what  it  is  for." 

"Tell  her  it  is  a  secret,"  added  Timboo,  "but  that  I  will  ex- 
plain it  to  her  some  day  or  other." 

So  Carroll  went  off  to  find  Prudence.  She  granted  the  request 
as  soon  as  it  was  made.  The  fact  was,  she  had  conceived  a  very 
strong  feeling  of  interest  for  Timboo,  and  of  good-will  toward  him, 
partly,  it  is  true,  on  account  of  the  service  that  he  had  rendered  her 
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Timboo  proceeds  to  make  a  bed  in  the  hogshead. 


in  mending  the  clothes-line,  but  more  especially  on  account  of  the 

^.Ij 

kind  and  respectful  manner  in  which  he  treated  her.  In  fact,  the 
regard  which  other  people  entertain  for  us  depends,  in  almost  all 
cases,  much  less  on  any  substantial  services  we  render  them,  than 
it  does  on  the  feelings  with  which  they  think  we  regard  them.  If 
AV<-  suppose  that  any  persons  like  us,  we  are  very  much  disposed 
to  like  them,  whether  they  actually  do  any  thing  for  us  or  not. 

"  He  may  have  as  much  hay  as  he  wants,"  said  Prudence,  "  and 
he  need  not  do  any  work  at  all  to  pay  for  it  to-morrow  ;  and  ask 
him  to  come  here  before  he  goes  away.  I  want  to  see  him." 

So  the  boys  brought  out  a  quantity  of  nice  fresh  hay  from  the 
barn,  and  stuffed  it  into  the  hogshead  until  it  was  nearly  full. 
Timboo  then  crawled  in  and  pressed  the  hay  down,  and  formed  it 
into  the  shape  of  a  bed,  with  a  bolster  at  the  upper  end.  When 

he  came  out  the  other  boys 
wished  to  go  in  and  try  it 

t00'     Mark  laid  his  head 

down  upon  the  bolster  and 

shuthiseyes. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "it  is  an 
excellent  place  to  sleep.  I 
wish  my  mother  would  let 
me  sleep  out  here." 


" 


And 


now,"  said    Tim- 


EXCELLENT  PLACE  TO  SLEEP. 

never  complete  without  a  window/' 


boo,  "it  is  all  done  except 
the  window.      A  house  is 
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Timboo  makes  his  window.  Jolitni's  call.  Prudence. 

"  The  window  !"  repeated  the  boys  ;  "  are  you  going  to  make  a 
window  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Timboo  ;  "  I  must  have  some  way  of  getting  fresh 
air." 

So  the  boys,  at  Timboo's  request,  went  to  the  shop  and  brought 
out  a  key-hole  saw.  With  this  tool  Timboo  cut  out  a  small  square 
hole  in  the  side  of  his  hogshead  for  a  window. 

At  length,  when  every  thing  was  arranged,  the  boys  said  that  it 
was  time  for  them  to  go  in  to  supper. 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "and  I  must  go  too,  and  see  what  Pru- 
dence wants  of  me." 

So  they  all  went  together  toward  the  house.  Timboo  went  to- 
ward the  kitchen,  but  the  other  boys,  bidding  him  good-by,  went 
round  to  the  front  door  and  disappeared. 

In  the  yard,  just  outside  the  kitchen  door,  Timboo  found  Joli- 
ba,  resting  quietly  on  his  perch,  where  Carroll  had  left  him. 

"  Well,  Joliba,"  said  he,  "  are  you  tired  of  waiting  for  me?" 

"  Come  !  bear  a  hand !"  said  Joliba.  "  Bear  a  hand,  my  heart- 
ies !  Hoist  away !  Yo  heave  ho  !  Yo  heave  ho  !  Bear  a  hand, 
my  hearties  !" 

"  You  silly  fool,"  said  Timboo,  "  do  you  think  you  are  on  board 
ship,  here  ?" 

Prudence,  hearing  the  voices  at  the  door,  came  out. 

"  The  boys  told  me,"  said  Timboo,  "  that  you  wished  to  see  me 
before  I  went  home." 

"Yes,"  said  Prudence;  "sit   down  there  a  moment,  and  111 


come.' 
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Prudence  brings  Timboo  a  good  supper. 


-  saying,  she  pointed  to  a  bench  which  stood  under  a  sort  of 
trellis  bv  the  side  of  the  door,  and  Timboo  took  a  seat. 

i 

I'nideuee,  leaving  him  there,  returned  into  the  house,  and  tak- 
ing a  good-sized  bowl  and  an  iron  spoon  from  the  pantry,  she  went 
down  into  the  cellar  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  row  of  pans 
nrurlv  tilled  with  milk  which  was  covered  with  thick  cream.  From 

V 

one  of  these  pans  she  took  out  milk  enough  to  fill  the  bowl,  add- 
in  LT  i"  it  a  very  liberal  amount  of  cream.  She  then  came  up  stairs 
and  went  into  the  pantry,  and  there  cut  off  a  large  piece  from  a 
loaf  of  excellent  bread,  and  put  it  upon  a  plate  on  which  there  was 
already  a  slice  of  apple-pie.  The  pie  was  very  thick  and  very  full 
«-f  apple.  She  carried  these  things  all  out  to  Timboo. 

"  I  thought,"  said  she,  "  that  perhaps  you  might  be  hungry,  and 
would  like  some  supper  before  you  went  home." 

So  saying,  she  put  the  bowl  of  milk,  and  the  plate  with  the 
l>read  and  pie  upon  it,  down  on  the  bench  by  Timboo's  side. 

"I  thank  you  very  much  indeed,"  said  Timboo;  "both  I  and 
Joliba  too." 

Timboo  was  really  beginning  to  be  hungry,  and  he  enjoyed  his 
supper  of  bread  and  milk  and  apple-pie  very  irmch  indeed.  He 
gave  Joliba  an  ample  portion  of  the  bread,  which  Joliba  ate  in  a 
very  demure  and  comical  manner,  standing  on  one  foot,  and  hold- 
in--  tin'  several  pieces  of  bread,  as  Timboo  successively  gave  them 
to  him,  in  the  claws  of  the  other. 

\VIien  the  supper  was  ended,  Timboo  returned  the  plate,  togeth- 
er with  the  bowl  and  spoon,  to  Prudence,  and  thanking  her  again 
l'"i-  ln-r  kindness,  he  prepared  to  go  away. 
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Timboo  puts  Joliba  in  his  place  of  rest  for  the  night. 


"  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  away,"  said  Prudence  ;  "  where  are 
you  going  to  ?" 

"I  am  not  going  far,"  said  Timboo.  "You  will  see  me  again 
to-morrow.  I  have  been  doing  some  work  in  the  garden  to-day, 
and  Mr.  Cheveril  says  if  I  will  do  some  more  he  will  pay  me  for 
it.  So  I  am  coming  to-morrow." 

"I  am  very  glad  of  that,"  said  Prudence. 

So  Timboo,  taking  up  Joliba  on  his  perch,  walked  away. 

He  went  first  round  to  his  corner,  intending  to  leave  Joliba  there, 
while  he  himself  went  to  take  a  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
He  found  a  very  good  place  to  set  up  the  perch  for  the  bird  under 
the  shed,  the  floor  of  which  was  here  raised  so  far  above  the  ground 
as  to  afford  room  enough  to  creep  in.  Timboo  set  up  the  perch 
in  this  place,  and  put  Joliba  upon  it. 

"  There,  Joliba,"  said  he,  "  you  have  had  a  good  supper,  and 
now  you  have  got  a  good  sheltered  place  to  sleep  in,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  sleep." 

"Come,  Pol-ly  !  Pol-ly  I"  said  Joliba,  " sing  us  a  song.  Sing  a 
little,  Polly— Poll-ly  !  Pol-1-l-ly !" 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "sing  a  song,  and  sing  yourself  to  sleep. 
Perhaps  you'll  be  a  little  lonesome  here,  but  if  I  live  long  enough 
in  this  corner,  you  shall  have  some  company." 

So  saying,  Timboo  left  Joliba  to  his  own  reflections,  and  went 
away. 

That  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  Carroll  and  Oscar  were  sitting 
at  a  table  in  the  parlor,  reading  by  the  light  of  a  large  Argand 
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Oscar  and  Carroll  go  to  pay  Timboo  a  visit. 


lamp  which  stood  upon  the  table,  their  father  and  mother  being 
srated  at  the  table  too.  Mr.  Cheveril  was  at  work  upon  some  law 
papers  which  he  had  brought  home  from  his  office.  Mrs.  Chev- 
n-il  was  sewing,  but  she  did  not  speak,  not  being  willing  to  inter- 
rupt her  husband.  The  boys  were  silent  too,  each  one  being  en- 
.  with  his  own  book. 

At  length  Carroll,  coming  to  the  end  of  his  story,  shut  up  his 
book,  and  pushed  it  back  upon  the  table;  and  then  directing  to 
<  >scar  a  meaning  look,  and  making  an  almost  imperceptible  ges- 
ture bv  nodding  his  head  in  the  slightest  conceivable  manner,  he 
rose  and  went  out  of  the  room.  Oscar  quickly  followed  him,  and 
on  going  out,  he  found  Carroll  waiting  for  him  in  the  entry. 

"  I'm  going  to  see  how  Timboo  gets  along  in  his  hogshead," 
said  he.  "  Come." 

80  the  boys  wrent  out  through  the  kitchen,  and  thence  into  the 
back  yard.  It  was  quite  dark  in  the  yard,  and  for  a  moment  they 
could  not  see  which  way  to  go. 

"•It  is  too  dark,"  said  Oscar ;   "let  us  go  back." 

k-  Xo,"  said  Carroll.  "Wait  a  minute.  We  can  see  well  enough 
in  two  or  three  minutes,  as  soon  as  we  have  got  the  lamp-light  out 
of  our  eyes." 

The  boys  groped  their  way  along  out  to  the  gate,  and  after  pass- 
ing through,  they  found  that  they  could  see  pretty  well,  partly  from 
their  eyes  becoming  accustomed  to  the  starlight  a  little,  and  partly 
because  they  were  now  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 
Still,  Oscar  was  rather  afraid  to  go  any  farther. 

"  It  is  too  dark,"  said  he. 
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It  lightens  Carroll  thinks  it  is  only  heat  lightning. 

44  No,"  said  Carroll;    "come  along!" 

"There!  it  lightens!"  said  Oscar.  "Let  us  go  back  into  the 
house." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Carroll.  "It  is  nothing  but  heat  lightning. 
Come  along ! " 

Thus  Carroll  led  the  way,  and  Oscar  followed  timidly,  until  they 
came  to  Timboo's  corner.  They  crept  along  softly  to  the  hogs- 
head, calling  out  in  a  loud  whisper,  Timboo  !  There  was  no  an- 
swer. *  They  still  advanced  until  Carroll  could  look  into  the  hogs- 
head and  see  that  there  was  no  one  there. 

"  He  is  not  here,"  said  lie.      "  He  has  not  gone  to  bed  yet." 

Here  there  was  another  flash  of  distant  lightning. 

"What  a  lonesome  place!"  said  Oscar.  "  I  would  not  sleep 
here  for  all  the  world." 

It  was  a  lonesome  place  indeed.  The  shadows  of  the  buildings, 
and  of  the  shrubbery  that  surrounded  them,  made  it  look  very  dark 
and  gloomy ;  and  in  the  black  hole  under  the  shed,  the  boys  fan- 
cied that  they  could  almost  hear  the  suppressed  growlings  of  bears 
or  wolves  that  they  imagined  might  have  come  to  seek  shelter 
there  during  the  night.  Just  at  this  instant  they  heard  a  scram- 
bling sound  on  the  wall,  a  little  beyond  the  hogshead.  They  both 
started  suddenly,  and  hurried  back  with  all  speed  into  the  house. 
It  is  true  that  the  animal  which  produced  the  sound  wras  nothing 
but  a  cat,  but  they  imagined  it  to  be  some  wild  or  venomous  mon- 
ster, beginning  its  nocturnal  prowling  in  search  of  prey. 

About  half  an  hour  after  this,  Timboo  returned  from  his  walk, 
crept  into  his  nest,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 
a  K 
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Tliuiiclrr-stonn  in  ttic  nipht.  Timboo's  reflections. 

That  night,  about  midnight,  Oscar  was  awakened  by  a  loud  clap 
«.{'  thunder.  He  spoke  to  Carroll,  who  was  lying  by  his  side. 

"  ( Jarroll!"  said  he.      "  Hark !     How  it  thunders  !" 

The  boys  both  raised  themselves  up  in  the  bed  and  listened. 
The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and  beating  violently  against  the 
\viudn\vs.  In  a  moment,  a  very  vivid  flash  of  lightning  burst  upon 
their  sight,  and  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  loud  and 
prolonged  peal  of  rattling  thunder. 

Tin-  boys  scrambled  under  the  bed-clothes  again  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible, and  covered  up  their  heads,  shuddering. 

"  Di.n't  you  pity  Timboo?"  said  Oscar. 

"i  es,"  said  Carroll.      "  If  he  is  in  his  hogshead  now,  this  thun- 
drr-stnnn  will  frighten  him  to  death." 

At  the  very  same  time  in  which  Carroll  and  Oscar  were  thus 
engaged,  Timboo,  snugly  coiled  up  in  his  nest,  was  listening  to  the 
r;mu  which  was  pouring  in  torrents  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
hogshead,  directly  over  his  head. 

Fes    '  said  he,  speaking  to  the  rain.      "Don't  you  wish  you 
could  get  at  him  ?" 

Thru,  after  listening  a  moment  longer,  he  added,  "You  may 
,  and  beat,  and  rattle  as  long  as  you  please,  but  you  cant 
You  have  had  your  way  with  me  stormy  nights  long 
<•  n <. 1 1 o-l i .     I Vc  got  out  of  your  reach  now. ' ' 

Here  there  was  a  bright  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  loud 
••""I  long-continued  peal  of  thunder. 

Timboo  pushed  up  the  hay  under  his  head  a  little,  and  then  set- 
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The  middle  watch. 


Account  of  Tiinboo's  early  life. 


tied  his  head  comfortably  upon  the  pillow  which  he  thus  made,  and 

said, 

"  If  we  could  have  such  a  good 
place  as  this  to  creep  into  in 
stormy  nights  at  sea,  in  the  mid- 
dle watch,  what  a  nice  thing  it 
would  be ! " 

The  middle  watch,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, takes  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  the  condition  of  sailors  whose 
turn  it  is  to  remain  on  deck  dur- 
ing that  time  in  stormy  weather, 
especially  when  the  vessels  are 
small  and  the  sea  rough,  is  dread- 
ful in  the  extreme. 


GOING    ABOUT. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RETROSPECTION. 

IT  is  possible  that  the  reader,  at  this  stage  of  the  narrative,  may 
feel  some  curiosity  to  know  how  it  happened  that  such  a  boy  as 
Timboo,  with  only  a  parrot  for  his  companion,  could  be  straying 
in  this  way  through  the  country,  without  any  friends  or  any  home, 
and  may  consequently  desire  to  learn  some  particulars  of  his  pre- 
vious history.  This  is  certainly  not  an  unreasonable  curiosity ; 
and  though  the  imparting  of  this  information  will  be  of  very  little 
service  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  view  in  this  story,  T  will,  in  this 
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of  birth. 


His  cradle.  An  adventure. 


chapter,  hrietiv  relate  who  Timboo  was,  and  how  he  came  to  ar- 
rive, as  he  did,  at  Mr.  Cheveril's  house  on  the  North  Eiver. 

Timboo  was  born  among  savages,  in  some  outlandish  country 
l.evmid  the  seas — I  never  knew  exactly  where.  His  father  was 
a  white  man,  but  his  mother  was  a  savage,  and  when  he  was  a 
baby,  she  used  to  carry  him  on  her  back  while  she  was  at  work  in 
her  hut  under  the  cocoanut-trees.  She  had  a  cradle  for  him  which 
\\  as  made  of  twigs  woven  together  in  the  form  of  a  basket.  This 
cradle  was  hung  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  in  a  shady  place.  It  was 
hung  by  means  of  two  long  thongs,  one  at  each  end,  and  it  was 
rocked  by  the  wind,  which,  in  blowing  under  the  trees,  caused  it  to 
swing;  a  little  to  and  fro. 

I 

This  plan  of  tending  Timboo  answered  very  well  while  he  was 
quite  small,  so  that  he  was  willing  to  lie  still  in  his  cradle ;  but 
as  soon  as  his  limbs  began  to  grow  a  little  strong,  he  would  climb 
up  against  the  side  of  his  cradle,  and  at  length  tumble  out.  Then 
his  mother  was  obliged  to  tie  him  in.  She  was  afraid  to  let  him 
creep  about  upon  the  ground,  for  fear  of  the  venomous  insects  and 
reptiles  that  were  common  in  that  country. 

\\  hen  Timboo  was  about  five  years  old,  he  met  with  a  very  ex- 
traordinary adventure,  which  resulted  in  separating  him  from  his 
mother  entirely.  The  place  where  he  lived  was  near  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river  which  emptied  into  the  sea.  The  place  was  about 
ten  miles  above  the  river's  mouth.  There  was  a  little  cove  among 
some  bushes  near  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  a  canoe  there  which 
be], m-ed  to  some  of  the  savages.  The  hut  where  Timboo's  mother 
lived  was  with  some  other  huts,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  cove. 
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How  Timboo  first  obtained  his  parrot.  The  .serpent. 

One  day  Timboo  was  rambling  about  in  the  groves  near  his 
mother's  hut,  when  he  saw  something  flutter  among  the  flowers  at 
a  little  distance  before  him.  He  ran  to  see  what  it  was.  It 
proved  to  be  a  young  parrot  scarcely  fledged,  that  had  by  some 
means  or  other  tumbled  out  of  its  nest,  and  was  now  trying  to  fly. 
This  parrot  Avas,  in  tact,  no  other  than  Joliba.  Timboo,  suppos- 
ing that,  as  the  little  bird  was  too  young  to  fly,  he  could  not  be  big 
enough  to  bite,  ran  after  him  and  tried  to  catch  him.  The  bird  flew 

o 

and  fluttered  along  the  ground,  endeavoring  to  get  away.  Tim- 
boo  ran  on  after  him.  He  would  watch  his  opportunity,  and  creep 
up  softly  toward  the  bird,  and  would  succeed  in  getting  very  near, 
but  just  as  he  was  about  putting  his  hand  upon  him,  away  the  lit- 
tle parrot  would  go  to  a  new  place  some  distance  forward.  Tim- 
boo  persevered,  however,  and  after  about  half  an  hour  the  bird 
seemed  to  get  wearied  out,  and  Timboo  caught  him. 

Timboo  was  greatly  pleased,  and  immediately  determined  to  go 
directly  home,  and  show  the  little  parrot  to  his  mother.  On  look- 
ing around  to  see  where  he  was,  he  found  that  he  was  near  the 
cove.  He  was  glad  of  this,  for  there  was  a  path  leading  up  from 
the  cove  directly  toward  the  place  where  his  mother  lived.  The 
path,  in  the  other  direction,  led  to  the  landing  where  the  boat  was 
kept.  Timboo  came  out  of  the  grove  just  at  this  spot.  He  paused 
a  moment  to  look  at  the  boat,  and  then  set  out  to  go  up  the  path. 

He  was  stopped,  however,  immediately  by  seeing  a  serpent  in 
the  way.  The  serpent  was  very  beautiful,  being  covered  along  his 
back  and  sides  with  spots  of  green  and  gold.  He  was  slowly  glid- 
ing down  the  path  with  a  very  smooth  and  graceful  motion.  Tim- 
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He  pushes  away  from  the  shore. 


. 


boo  was  very  much  alarmed.  He  ran  clown  the  path  to  the  land- 
in-,  and  Numbered  into  the  boat  as  fast  as  he  could,  holding  the 
parrot  all  the  time  very  carefully  in  one  of  his  hands.  The  ser- 
pent still  continued  to  advance,  and  so  Timboo  took  up  a  paddle 
which  was  lying  in  the  boat,  and  pushed  off  from  the  shore.  This 
he  was  rasily  enabled  to  do,  for  the  boat  was  not  fastened,  being 
drawn  up  a  little  way  on  the  sand. 

"Now,"  said  Timboo  to 


the  serpent,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  the  boat  was  fair- 
ly off  from  the  sand,  "  catch 
me  if  you  can." 

The  serpent  crept  gently 
on  along  the  path  a  little 
way  farther,  and  then,  turn- 
ing aside,  he  glided  away 
among  the  herbage  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Timboo  waited  a  reason- 
able  time,  and  as  the  serpent 


THE    SERPENT. 


did  not  appear  again,  he  put  the  little  parrot  down  gently  under  a 
seat,  and  taking  up  the  paddle,  he  undertook  to  paddle  the  boat  to 
the  shun-.  He  had  never  attempted  to  paddle  before,  but  he  had 
M  his  mother  do  it,  audit  seemed  very  easy.  He  thought  that 
In-  had  only  t«»  dip  the  blade  of  the  paddle  in  the  water,  and  move 
it  a  limn  there  a  little,  and  then  take  it  out  again,  and  that  the  boat 
\\<>iiM  -(>  wherever  he  wished. 
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Tiniboo  lies  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  t.out  ami  <:<i<-*  to  sleep. 


lie  accordingly  put  the  paddle  into  the  water,  and  tried  to  move 
it  as  his  mother  had  done. 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  he.      "  How  do  they  do  it  ?" 

Then,  after  making  one  or  two  more  efforts,  and  seeing  that  the 
boat  did  not  move  toward  the  shore,  he  said, 

"  I  don't  do  it  right.  But  110  matter ;  they  will  come  pretty  soon 
and  rind  me." 

So  he  took  the  paddle  in,  and  laid  it  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  He  was  by  this  time  quite  tired,  having  been  making  ex- 
ertions of  various  kinds  for  a  considerable  time,  and  so  he  thought 
he  would  lie  down  a  little  while  by  the  side  of  the  paddle  to  rest. 
So  he  took  his  bird  in  his  hand,  and  lay  down,  placing  the  bird 
carefully  upon  his  arm  as  if  it  had  been  a  child,  and  he  its  mother. 
The  bird  was  tired  and  sleepy  too,  and  so  made  no  resistance  to 
these  arrangements.  In  fact,  he  was  beginning  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  presence  of  his  new  master,  and  was  growing  tame. 
In  a  few  minutes,  both  the  boy  and  the  bird  were  fast  asleep. 

Joliba,  as  has  already  been  said,  was  but  half  fledged,  and  Tim- 
boo,  as  he  wore  no  other  dress  than  a  simple  apron  about  his  loins, 
might  have  been  considered  as  but  half  fledged  too.  Still,  neither 
of  them  were  cold,  for  the  sun  was  shining  pleasantly,  and  the  air 
was  soft  and  balmy,  so  they  both  enjoyed  a  very  quiet  and  re- 
freshing sleep. 

They  slept  three  or  four  hours,  and  during  this  time  the  current 
floated  the  canoe  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  there  the  re- 
ceding tide  carried  it  out  to  sea. 

What  would  have  become  of  these  two  helpless  navigators  had 
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Ai,,rn.-:m  sin;'.  Timboo's  boat  discovered.  Orders  given. 

thev  been  left  to  themselves,  no  one  can  tell;  but  it  happened,  by 
-•i-rat  u-m  id  fortune  for  them,  that  an  American  ship  from  New  York, 
l.oi u id  mi  a  voyage  round  the  world,  came  by  just  at  this  time, 
iias-iii--  down  the  coast,  and  the  man  on  the  look-out  at  the  bows 
saw  the  canoe. 

lie  immediately  called  out  and  reported  to  the  mate  of  the  ship, 
who  then  had  command  of  the  deck,  that  there  was  a  boat  adrift 
in  si-ht. 

"  \Yhere  away?"  asked  the  mate. 

"  About  two  cables'  length  ahead,  on  the  lee  bow,"  said  the 
Look-out. 

••  Any  body  011  board?"  said  the  mate. 

••  Not  that  I  can  see,"  said  the  look-out. 

The  mate  then  called  out  aloud  to  the  helmsman,  "  PORT  I" 

4 '  POUT,"  repeated  the  helmsman. 

The  ship  began  gradually  to  turn  her  bows  round  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the  look-out  man  had  indicated,  until  the  mate,  who  had 
in  the  mean  time  gone  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  look  over,  saw 
that  she  was  pointed  nearly  toward  the  canoe.  He  then  turned 
again  toward  the  helmsman  and  called  out, 

-•  STKAI.-Y!" 

•SIT.AD-Y."  repeated  the  helmsman.      The  vessel  then  went 
steadily  on,  directly  toward  the  canoe. 

As  soon  as  she  came  near  enough  to  allow  the  watchman  to  see 
into  it,  he  called  out  suddenly  to  the  mate  to  say  that  there  was  a 
child  on  board.  The  mate  immediately  gave  orders  to  back  the 
tnj-s:iils  and  bring  the  ship  to.  He  then  ordered  a  boat  to  be 
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The  sailors  are  much  pleased.  The  case  reported  to  the  capi;n:i 

lowered,  and  sent  the  second  mate  and  four  oarsmen  to  row  after 
the  canoe,  which  had,  by  this  time,  fallen  considerably  astern,  and 
bring  it  alongside.  They  did  so,  and  little  Timboo  arid  the  par- 
rot were  brought  safely  on  board. 

The  sailors  were  all  extremely  pleased  with  the  occurrence,  and 
they  gathered  around  the  spot,  and  examined  Timboo  and  the  bird 
with  great  appearance  of  delight.  They  were  not  only  pleased 
with  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  adventure,  but  they  con- 
sidered it  a  sign  of  good  luck  to  have  two  such  helpless  objects 
come  on  board  their  ship. 

Both  the  boy  and  the  bird,  they  thought,  were  manifestly  under 
a  divine  protection,  or  they  would  never  have  been  preserved  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner,  and  guided  so  miraculously  to  their  vessel. 
They  thought,  therefore,  that,  so  long  as  the  little  helpless  wander- 
ers remained  on  board  their  ship,  the  ship  and  all  the  company 
would  be  under  the  special  guardianship  of  heaven. 

The  mate  immediately  sent  down  below  to  report  the  circum- 
stance that  had  occurred  to  the  captain. 

The  captain  was  quite  a  rough  man,  who,  though  at  heart  just 
and  not  unkind,  still  was  accustomed  to  think  or  care  for  little  else 
than  what  related  to  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  the  success  of  the 
voyage.  When  he  found  what  the  men  had  picked  up  and  brought 
on  board,  he  was  in  a  great  rage.  He  scolded  the  look-out  man 
for  taking  any  notice  of  the  canoe. 

"  What  I  station  you  on  the  bows  for,"  said  he,  "  is  to  look  out 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship.  I  don't  wish  you  to  look  out  for  noth- 
ing, nor  to  see  nothing  but  rocks  and  breakers.  What  do  you  sup- 
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Conversation  with  th.-  i-a,,t:iin.  Narrow  escape  for  Joliba. 


pose  I  am  -"ing  to  do  with  this  monkey's  cub  that  you  have  pick- 
ed  up,  n<>\\-  you  have  got  him  on  board,  and  we  in  for  a  three 
years'  voyage?" 

The  men  were  silent. 

Presently  the  mate  ventured  to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  send  the  child  ashore  to  his  mother. 

"Send  him  ashore  to  his  mother,"  repeated  the  captain,  in  a 
t.me  of  contempt,  "  when  his  mother  has  already  got  tired  of  him, 
ami  has  sent  him  adrift  to  us  !  Besides,  how  are  we  to  find  where 
In-  belongs  ?  The  boat  has  come  twenty  miles,  likely  as  not,  down 
the  river.  Or  do  you  think,"  continued  the  captain,  "we  might 
land  him  on  the  beach,  and  leave  him  there  to  be  picked  to  pieces 
liv  the  eagles,  or  swallowed  whole  by  the  boa  constrictors,  and  then 
have  his  spook  haunting  me  every  black  night  for  half  the  voyage? 
No,  it  would  be  more  merciful  to  throw  him  into  the  sea  at  once. 
What's  that  bird?" 

"A  young  parrot,"  said  a  seaman,  who  had  Joliba  in  his  hands. 

"  \\V11,  AVO  can  get  rid  of  hiin^  at  any  rate,"  said  the  captain. 
••  Pitch  him  overboard!" 

The  sailor  walked  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  pretended  to  pitch 
the  parrot  overboard,  in  obedience  to  the  captain's  command,  but 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  whisked  little  Joliba  into  his  pocket.  Im- 
mediately afterward  lie  made  some  excuse  for  going  below,  and 
there  took  the  bird  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave  him  something  to  eat. 

The  sailor  knew  very  well  that  the  captain  was  not  half  in  earn- 
esl  in  what  lie  said,  and  that  he  would  not  be  at  all  sorry,  a  few 
•lays  afterward,  to  find  out  that  the  parrot  had  been  saved. 
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The  captain  puts  Timboo  under  the  charge  of  the  cook. 


"I've  a  great  mind  to  pitch  the  young  savage  overboard  too," 
said  the  captain — "a  very  great  mind  to.  But  I  suppose,  \v<; 
must  keep  him,  and  take  care  of  him,  now  you've  been  fools  enough 
to  pick  him  up.  Cook,  how  much  do  you  think  he  will  weigh  ?"' 

The  cook  was  a  black  man.  He  had  seemed  specially  pleased 
with  the  arrival  of  Timboo  on  board,  partly,  perhaps,  because  the 
child  was,  like  himself,  of  a  dark  color.  In  answer  to  the  captain's 
question,  he  said,  very  deferentially,  that  he  could  not  possibly  take 
upon  himself  to  tell  what  the  young  gentleman  would  weigh. 

"  Put  him  in  the  scales,  then,  and  weigh  him,"  said  the  captain. 

The  operation  was  performed,  and  the  cook  reported  that  the 
weight  was  a  little  over  thirty  pounds. 

"Call  it  thirty  pounds,"  said  the  captain.  "And  now,  cook, 
I  put  the  little  monkey  in  your  care.  At  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
you  get  a  dollar  from  me  for  every  pound  over  thirty  that  he  weighs 
at  that  time.  If  he  weighs  any  less,  you  get  something  else." 

So  saying,  the  captain  turned  round  and  walked  off  down  into 
his  cabin. 

The  sailors  named  the  boy  Timboo  and  the  bird  Joliba.  Of 
course,  Timboo  could  not  tell  them  what  the  name  was  which  his 
mother  gave  him,  nor  communicate  with  them  in  any  way,  at  first, 
since  they  did  not  know  his  native  language.  They  soon  taught 
him,  however,  to  speak  English,  and  they  became  very  fond  of  him. 

Timboo  remained  on  board  this  ship  more  than  two  years.  Both 
he  and  Joliba  were  great  pets  all  this  time  with  the  sailors  ;  and 
even  the  captain,  though  he  was  very  rough  in  his  manners,  was 
not  really  unkind.  His  greatest  friend,  however,  was  the  mate. 
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The  mate  gives  Timboo  good  Christian  instruction. 


The  mate  took  great  pains  in  teaching  him  every  thing  on  board 
ship  that  ii  was  useful  for  him  to  know.  The  mate  was  not  only 
a  kind  man,  but  he  was  also  a  sincere  and  devoted  Christian,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  other  favors  which  he  rendered  to  Timboo,  he 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  excellent  instruction  in  respect  to  his 
moral  dm  irs.  He  taught  him  to  be  honest,  and  faithful,  and  trust- 
worthy, and  forgiving.  He  taught  him  to  pray  to  God,  too,  every 
niidit  and  morning,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  for  all  his  sins,  for 
(  'hrist's  sake. 

"  You'll  do  wrong  very  often,  Timboo/'  he  used  to  say  to  him, 
"and  then,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  afterward,  you  will  feel 
self-condemned  and  unhappy.  You  will  feel  as  if  you  ought  to 
be  punished  in  some  way  for  the  wrong  that  you  have  done.  But 
no\\,  if,  in  such  cases,  you  go  and  confess  your  sin  to  God,  and 
pray  him  to  forgive  you  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  who  was  cruci- 
fied for  you,  then  you  will  feel  comforted  and  happy  again.'' 

Timboo  tried  this  very  often,  and  he  found  that  it  was  just  as 
tin-  mate  said. 

(  Mi  Sundays,  when  the  weather  was  fair,  the  mate  would  read 
tin-  Bible  to  Timboo,  and  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  what  he 
read.  He  read  the  story  of  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ 
a  numlirr  of  times,  telling  him  that  that  was  the  most  important 
1 1 1  i  n  -  i  1 1  i  i  i .  •  w  1  iole  Bible  for  him  to  understand  and  remember.  He 
also  n-ad  to  him  all  the  good  and  kind  acts  that  Jesus  performed, 
and  the  instructions  that  he  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  explained 
to  Timboo  how  he  could  follow  and  keep  these  precepts  while  he 
was  on  board  ship,  and  also  after  he  should  go  on  shore. 
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Bible  pictures. 


Timboo  is  a  very  good  boy. 


CHRIST    HEALING    THE    SICK. 


The  mate  had  pictures  in  his 
Bible  representing  the  kind  deeds 
that  Jesus  performed  for  the  sick 
and  the  suffering,  and  these  pic- 
tures lie  would  show  to  Timboo, 
and  explain  them  to  him.  This 
pleased  Timboo  very  much  in- 
deed. 

Timboo  listened  to  all  the  in- 
structions of  the  mate  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  pleas- 
ure. 

Timboo  wished  very  much  to  learn  to  read  himself;  and  the 
mate  said  that,  by-and-by,  when  he  had  more  time,  he  would  teach 
him.  But  a  good  opportunity  never  seemed  to  come. 

Timboo  was  naturally  of  a  very  gay  and  joyous  disposition,  and 
was  always  saying  or  doing  some  funny  thing  or  other,  to  amuse 
the  sailors  and  make  them  laugh.  He  was  the  life  of  the  ship,  in 
fact,  and  he  became  a  universal  favorite. 

He  always  took  good  care  of  himself,  and  made  as  little  trouble 
as  possible  for  those  around  him.  He  kept  well  out  of  the  way 
when  the  men  were  at  work,  and  stood  always  ready  at  hand  to 
render  them  any  service  in  his  power,  by  picking  up  any  thing 
that  had  fallen  down,  and  going  of  errands  or  messages  about  the 
decks.  Tims,  instead  of  being  a  constant  plague,  as  the  captain 
had  predicted,  he  caused  no  trouble  at  all,  and  was  a  means  of  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment. 


7  >  EETROSPECTION. 


The  captain  likes  Timboo.  Timboo  concludes  at  last  to  go  on  shore 

In  process  of  time  the  voyage  was  ended,  and  the  ship  arrived; 
a  i   N.-U-  York.     Here  the  captain  ordered  Timboo  to  be  weighed 
again.      1 1'1  found  that  he  had  gained  ten  pounds,  and  so  the  cap- 
tain paid  the  cook  ten  dollars. 

"  He  is  a  smart  little  fellow,"  said  the  captain  to  the  cook,  when 
lie  paid  him  the  money,  "and  is  worth  a  dollar  a  pound,  be  there 
more  or  less  of  him.  I  believe  I'll  keep  him,  and  take  him  with 
me  the  next  voyage.  He'll  grow  up  and  make  a  good  cook  him- 
self by-and-by,  and  then  I  can  get  rid  of  you  and  put  him  in  your 

place.'' 

The  captain  said  this  with  a  serious  face,  but  the  cook  knew 
very  well  that  it  was  a  joke,  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea, 
lie  was  much  pleased,  moreover,  with  having  Timboo  continued 
under  his  care. 

Timboo,  after  this,  went  several  more  voyages  with  the  same 
captain,  until  at  length  he  began  to  grow  quite  a  large  boy.  Of 
course,  the  larger  and  stronger  he  grew,  the  more  useful  he  made 
himself  on  board  ship.  He,  however,  gradually  began  to  dislike 
the  idea  of  spending  his  life  as  a  sailor. 

"  I  think,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  would  rather  take  my  chance 
<>ii  shore." 

Accordingly,  at  one  time,  when  he  was  a  little  more  than  ten 
years  old,  while  the  captain's  ship  was  lying  in  New  York  harbor 
at  the  end  of  a  voyage,  he  told  the  captain  that  he  thought  he  was 
big  enough  now  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  that,  if  the  captain 
thought  well  of  it,  he  would  leave  the  ship,  and  go  ashore  and  see 
what  lie  could  do. 
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His  conversation  on  the  subject  with  the  captain. 


"What  do  you  propose  to  do?"'  said  the  captain.  "In  six 
months,  a  boy  like  you  would  go  to  utter  ruin  in  such  a  place  as 
New  York." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  stay  in  New  York,"  said  Timboo.  "  I  mean 
to  go  into  the  country." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  in  the  country  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,"  said  Timboo,  "but  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  I  can  find  some  good  or  other  to  do — to  somebody." 

"Very  well,'  said  the  captain,  "you  may  go.  I  don't  know 
but  that  your  chance  of  taking  care  of  yourself  in  the  world  is  as 
good  as  mine  is." 

"  Only,"  said  Timboo,  "  I  should  like,  if  you  are  willing,  to  take 
Joliba  with  me." 

Joliba  had  grown  up  to  be  a  large  bird,  and  had  continued  with 
Timboo  in  all  his  voyages. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 
When  are  you  going  to  set  off?" 

"  This  afternoon,"  said  Timboo. 

"  Shall  you  want  any  money  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"I've  got  some,"  said  Timboo. 

"  How  much?"  said  the  captain. 

"  A  sixpence  and  two  cents,"  said  Timboo.  "  I  think  that  will 
be  enough." 

The  captain  uttered  a  slight  exclamation,  scarcely  articulate, 
but  did  not  move  a  muscle  of  his  countenance. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  at  length.  "  Come  and  see  me  again  just 
before  you  go." 


g<  i  RETROSPECTION. 

The  captain  gives  him  something  heavy. 

Timboo  went  and  made  himself  ready,  and  then,  with  Joliba  on 
liis  shoulder,  and  the  perch  in  his  hand,  he  came  again  to  the  cabin. 

"  I  am  ready,  sir,''  said  he. 

The  captain  was  writing  at  his  desk.  On  hearing  Timboo's 
voice,  he  took  up  a  very  small  parcel,  tied  up  securely  in  a  piece 
of  brown  linen,  which  was  lying  on  his  desk.  He  held  this  par- 
<•«•!  out  to  Timboo,  saying, 

"Here." 

"  \Vhat  is  it,  sir?''  said  Timboo. 

''It  is  something  for  you.  Take  good  care  of  it.  Don't  show 
it  to  any  body,  and  don't  open  it  until  some  time  when  you  are 
in  serious  trouble.'' 

Timboo  took  the  parcel,  and  observed  that  it  was  heavy.  He 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Timboo.      "  Good- 

by."  | 

"  Good-by,"  said  the  captain.      u  I  wish  you  good  luck." 

So  Timboo  went  away. 

As  he  walked  along  up  the  pier,  he  took  the  parcel  which  the 
captain  had  given  him  out  of  his  pocket,  and  poised  it  in  his  hand. 

"  It  is  money,"  said  he,  "  I  am  very  sure.  And  there  must  be 
as  much  as  ten  cents  there,  even  if  it  is  all  cents;  and  there  may 
be  some  silver.' 


1N<;  ENTITY.  !Sl 


Timboo  holds  a  conversation  with  Prudence  about  milking. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

INGENUITY. 

TIMBOO  rose  early  in  the  morning  after  his  first  night's  sleep  in 
his  new  quarters,  arid  went  to  work  in  Mr.  Cheveril's  garden. 
Here  the  boys  found  him  busily  employed  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast.  When  they  got  up  in  the  morning,  their  first  thought 
was  to  go  out  to  Timboo's  corner  and  see  if  he  was  there.  He  was 
not  there  ;  but  after  looking  around  for  some  time,  they  found  him 
in  the  garden.  He  was  weeding  out  one  of  the  beds.  He  had 
begun  with  the  worst  one  there,  and  had  already  made  great  prog- 
ress in  it.  He  was  doing  the  work  remarkably  well. 

When,  he  saw  Prudence  coming  out  to  milk  the  cow,  he  left  his 

O  J 

work  and  went  to  the  barn,  to  see  if  he  could  help  her. 

"  I  should  like  to  help  you  in  some  way,  if  I  could,"  said  Tim- 
boo,  "to  pay  for  the  supper  you  gave  me  last  night.  But  I  don't 
suppose  that  I  could  milk  the  cow,  if  I  should  try.  We  can't  learn 
to  milk  very  well  at  sea." 

"Don't  you  have  any  cows  at  sea?"  asked  Prudence. 

"  No,"  said  Timboo. 

"  Then  how  do  you  get  any  milk  '!" 

"We  never  have  any  milk,"  said  Timboo,  "on  long  voyages." 

"  Then  I  never  desire  to  take  any  long  voyages,"  said  Prudence. 
"  I  don't  wish  to  go  where  you  can't  get  plenty  of  good  milk." 

"  Then  you  had  better  never  go  to  sea,"  said  Timboo. 
8 
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explains  his  plans.  He  succeeds  well  in  them. 

I  don't  intend  to,"  said  Prudence. 

•  1 1'  \ -on  would  teach  me  to  milk,"  said  Timboo,  "  I  would  milk 
the  cow  tor  you  every  night  and  morning." 

"  That  would  be  a  good  plan,"  said  Prudence,  "  if  you  are  going 
to  live  here  all  the  time." 

"  1  mean  to  live  here  all  the  time,"  said  Timboo. 

-  I  wish  1  hat  Mr.  Cheveril  would  hire  you,"  said  Prudence;  "but 
In-  a  1  \\avs  savs  that  he  does  not  want  a  boy." 

"•  I  suppose  so,"  said  Timboo ;  "  and  if  I  were  to  ask  him  now 
In-  would  say  no,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  am  going  to  manage  so 
that  lie  will  find  out  pretty  soon  that  he  can't  do  without  me." 

This  plan  of  Timboo's  to  make  himself  so  useful  that  Mr.  Chev- 
enl  should  not  be  able  to  do  without  him  succeeded  perfectly  well. 
He  did  not  propose  any  permanent  engagement  at  first,  but  con- 
t  en  ted  himself  with  undertaking  one  piece  of  work  after  another, 
and  being  paid  for  it  separately.  During  all  this  time,  Prudence 
-aye  him  his  meals  in  the  kitchen  with  her,  saying  that  that  was 
what  she  always  did  for  persons  who  worked  for  Mr.  Cheveril. 
No  one  but  the  boys,  all  this  time,  knew  where  Timboo  slept. 
Tlu-y  kept  the  secret  remarkably  well.  Mr.  Cheveril,  in  fact,  made 
no  inquiries  on  the  subject,  supposing  that  Timboo  slept  some- 
whciv  with  lu's  friends  in  the  village,  and  being  very  well  satisfied 
so  long  as  he  was  not  caUed  upon  himself  to  take  any  trouble  about 
providing  him  with  a  lodging.  Prudence  was  rather  inquisitive 
"ii  the  subject,  and  she  asked  Timboo  once  or  twice  where  he 
I'M  it  Timboo  said  it  was  a  secret  at  present,  though  he 
promised  to  tell  her  one  of  these  days.  In  the  mean  time,  Pra- 
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Timboo's  skill  and  ingenuity.  Hall  lost.  The  lightning-rod. 

deuce,  having  no  occasion  to  go  around  behind  the  Lam,  did  not 
see  Timboo's  corner,  and  even  if  she  had,  Ly  any  chance,  been  led 
lo  the  place,  she  would  have  supposed  that  the  arrangements  which 
she  found  there  were  the  work  of  the  boys,  for  some  purposes  of 
play,  and  would  have  paid  no  particular  attention  to  them. 

Timboo  had  learned  so  many  things  in  the  course  of  his  expe- 
rience at  sea,  and  possessed  so  many  resources  of  ingenuity  and 
wit,  that  he  was  continually  finding  opportunities  of  being  useful 
to  all  the  members  of  the  family.  By  his  constant  readiness  to 
render  these  services,  and  by  the  skill  and  ability  which  he  dis- 
played in  rendering  them,  he  soon  acquired  a  great  influence  and 
ascendency  over  all  the  household.  He  recovered  a  ball,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  boys,  in  a  manner  that  excited  their  astonishment 
and  admiration  in  a  very  high  degree.  They  had  thrown  the  ball, 
in  their  play,  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  it  had  not  come 
down.  The  boys  supposed  that  it  had  lodged  in  the  gutter,  and 
so  they  had  given  it  up  for  lost ;  but  when  they  found  how  great 
Timboo's  resources  were  in  almost  all  sorts  01  difficulties,  they  told 
him  about  this  ball,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  any  way  to  get 
it  down. 

"Is  there  any  scuttle  to  the  roof?"  asked  Timboo. 

"No,"  said  Carroll. 

"  Is  there  a  lightning-rod?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Yes,"  said  Carroll,  "there  is  a  lightning-rod,  but  I  don't  see 
how  that  will  help." 

"Let  us  go  and  see,"  said  Timboo. 

So  the  boys  all  went  to  the  yard  to  see.     There,  in  an  angle 
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Preparations  for  recovering  the  ball. 


l',  in  i  ied  where  two  parts  of  the  house  came  together,  was  a  light- 
nino--rod.     It  came  down  from  the  eaves  above,  being  fastened  by 
stmiiLr  wooden  clamps  to  the  side  of  the  house,  and  the  lower  end* 
of  it  filtered  the  ground  below. 

"  Where  did  the  ball  go?"  said  Timboo. 

k- Sum-where  there,'''  said  Carroll. 

So  saying,  Carroll  pointed  to  a  part  of  the  roof  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  where  the  lightning-rod  came  over. 

Timboo  said  no  more,  but  immediately  proceeded  to  take  off  his 
jacket  and  lay  it  carefully  upon  the  ground,  and  then  to  put  his 
hat  upon  the  top  of  it.  He  then  went  to  the  lightning-rod  and  be- 
pui  to  climb  up. 

The  boys  looked  on  with  surprise  and  admiration.  They  saw 
him  ascend  iirst  to  the  lower  windows,  then  up  to  the  level  of  the 
bottoms  of  the  second-story  windows,  and  then  to  the  tops  of  them. 
Finally  he  reached  the  eaves  of  the  house,  and  he  pulled  himself  up 
at  the  place  where  the  rod  came  over  the  eaves  until  he  could  see 
into  the  water-course  which  formed  the  margin  of  them.  He  look- 
ed out  from  the  corner,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  along  the 
eaves. 

Can  you  see  it  ?"  said  Carroll,  eagerly. 

Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "  there  it  is."  So  saying,  Timboo,  cling- 
ing to  the  lightning-rod  with  his  two  feet  and  one  of  his  hands, 
pointed  off  to  the  right  with  the  other  hand. 

"  How  far  is  it  ?"  asked  Carroll. 

"Too  far  for  me  to  reach,"  said  Timboo.  "Have  you  got  a 
fishing-pole?" 
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Tirnboo  succeeds  in  getting  down  the  ball. 


"Yes,"  said  Carroll,  "two." 

"  Go  and  bring  one  of  them  to  me,"  said  Timboo. 

While  Carroll  went  for  the  pole,  Timboo  descended  to  the  ground 
and  rested.  In  a  few  minutes  the  pole  came,  and  then  Timboo 
went  up  again.  When  he  had  got  up,  the  boys  reached  the  pole 
to  him,  giving  him  the  large  end  of  it.  With  the  pole  Timboo 
pushed  the  ball  over,  and  Carroll  caught  it  when  it  came  to  the 
ground. 

,       caa^  Even    when    the   help    which 

A  m.        -,  -,  -,  f*,  f 

^-_.  Iimboo  rendered  any  ot  the  fam- 
ily was  only  some  ordinary  and 
common  service,  he  always  had 
some  ingenious  and  curious  way 
of  doing  it  or  of  talking  about  it, 
especially  if  it  was  for  one  of  the 
children,  so  as  to  amuse  and  ex- 
cite their  imaginations,  and  thus, 
in  addition  to  the  actual  benefit 
of  what  he  did  for  them,  he  gave 
them  almost  as  much  pleasure  by 
the  way  in  which  he  did  it.  Even 
when  he  was  at  work,  if  the  boys 
came  to  help  him,  he  made  the 

work  so  amusing  to  them  that  they  often  liked  it  better  than  play. 

In  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  was  play. 

Timboo  was  a  great  favorite  with  little  Fanny.     Fanny  was 

about  five  years  old,  and  one  reason  why  she  liked  Timboo  was 
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some  account  of  Carroll's  little  sister  Fanny. 


ause  he  was  always  willing  to  answer  all  her  questions.  Ev- 
ery hodv  else  scolded  her,  she  said,  for  asking  so  many  questions, 
hut  Timboo  answered  the  questions  for  her,  and  she  liked  that  a 
-•reat  deal  better.  The  fact  is,  Fanny  had  only  been  a  short  time 
in  this  world,  and  every  thing  here  was  entirely  new  to  her.  Of 
.nurse,  she  naturally  wished  to  know  the  meaning  of  what  she  saw, 
and  to  learn  what  things  were  made  for,  and  how  they  were  used. 
1 1  IT  mother  was  somewhat  apt  to  get  out  of  patience  with  her  for 
asking  so  many  questions,  and  called  it  being  troublesome.  But 
it  is  my  opinion  that  if  her  mother  were  to  find  herself  suddenly 
in  the  moon,  where  every  thing  would  be  as  new  and  curious  to 
her  as  every  thing  was  to  Fanny  here,  she  too  would  have  a  great 
manv  questions  to  ask,  and  would  not  like  very  well  to  be  called 
troublesome  for  asking  them. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  Fanny's  questions  seemed  very  simple. 
( 'arroll  often  called  them  foolish  ones,  though  it  was  to  be  observed 
that  Carroll  was  particularly  inclined  to  call  the  questions  foolish 
when  he  could  not  answer  them. 

I  -'or  instance,  one  day,  Fanny  was  out  in  the  garden,  near  a  place 
where  Timboo  was  at  work.  Carroll  and  Mark  were  sitting  on  a 
Itcnch  under  an  arbor,  engaged  in  making  a  wreath  of  flowers  in  a 
peculiar  way  which  Timboo  had  taught  them.  Fanny  found  some- 
thing on  the  walk,  and  called  to  Carroll  to  come  and  see  what  it 
was. 

No,"  said  Can-oil.      "I  presume  it  is  not  any  thing." 
•  1 1  /.v  something,  indeed,"  said  Fanny.     "  It  is  something  very 

round  and  wiir 
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About  the  caterpillar.  Fanny's  (Micstions  about  the  caterpillar. 

Carroll  was  at  length  persuaded  to  lay  down  his  work,  and  to 
go  and  see.  It  was  a  caterpillar. 

Carroll  uttered  an  expression  of  contempt. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Mark. 

"It  is  nothing  but  a  caterpillar,"  said  Carroll. 

"Is  it  a  caterpillar?"  said  Fanny  ;    "  what  is  he  for?" 

Carroll  did  not  answer. 

Fanny  gazed  for  a  few  minutes  very  intently  upon  the  caterpil- 
lar as  it  crept  slowly  along  the  path,  and  then  said, 

"  He  is  creeping  along.     Where  is  he  going  ?" 

"Carroll,"  said  she,  finding  that  he  did  not  answer,  "where 
do  you  suppose  this  caterpillar  is  going  ?" 

"  Oh,  Fanny,"  said  Carroll,  impatiently,  "don't  ask  me  so  many 
foolish  questions.  How  do  you  suppose  I  know  where  he  is  go- 
ing?" 

"  Well,  Timboo  will  tell  me,  I  know,"  said  Fanny. 

Timboo  had  been  at  work  all  this  time  at  a  little  distance,  too 
far,  indeed,  to  hear  this  conversation,  but  he  was  near  enough  to 
hear  Fanny  if  she  called  to  him.  So  she  called,  and  asked  him  to 
come  and  see  what  a  curious  thing  she  had  found  on  the  ground. 

"  Come  here,"  said  Timboo. 

So  Fanny  ran  to  the  place  where  Timboo  was  at  work.  He 
was  raking  some  beds.  He  continued  his  work  while  he  was  talk- 
ing with  her. 

"  What  sort  of  a  thing  is  it  ?"  said  he.  "Is  it  a  moving  thing 
or  a  still  thing  ?" 

"It  is  a  moving  thing,"  said  Fanny.      "It  is  crawling  along. 
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Timboo  answers  all  Fanny's  questions. 


It  is  some  kind  »>f  a  cat,  Carroll  says,  but  I  can't  remember  all  the 


name. 


••  \Yi\s  it  caterpillar?"  said  Timboo. 

"Yes,"  replied  Fanny,  "that  is  it.  He  is  crawling  along. 
\Vhciv  is  lie  going?" 

k*  I  rather  think  he  is  going  to  find  something  to  eat,"  said  Tim- 
boo. 

"  AVhat  does  he  like  to  eat  ?"  said  Fanny.      "  Bread  ?" 

"  Some  kind  of  green  leaves,"  said  Timboo.  "He  will  creep 
alon"-  till  he  finds  some  sort  of  green  leaves  that  he  likes,  and  then 

O  o 

In-  will  stop  and  eat  them." 

"  Oh!"  said  Fanny,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  Then  she  went 
back  to  look  at  the  caterpillar  again. 

"  Timboo,"  said  Fanny,  after  gazing  at  the  caterpillar  a  few  min- 
utes longer,  "he  has  got  a  great  many  legs." 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "a  great  many." 

"AVhat  does  he  have  so  many  legs  for  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"Because  his  body  is  so  long,"  said  Timboo. 

"Oh!"  said  Fanny. 

Timboo,"  said  she  again,  in  a  few  minutes,   "he  has  got  a 
irivat  many  hairs  sticking  out  all  over  his  body." 

"  Yes,"  said  Timboo. 

kt  AYhat  are  all  the  hairs  for  ?"  asked  Fanny. 
•  I  don't  know,"  said  Timboo.      "I  never  could  possibly  find 
out." 

Kanny  was  as  well  satisfied  with  this  answer  as  she  would  have 
been  with  any  other.  All  that  children  seek  in  asking  their  ques- 
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Timboo's  talk  with  Fanny  about  the  caterpillar  Tin:  book. 

tions,  is  to  know  as  much  as  other  people  know,  and  when  they 
come  to  the  confines  which  limit  the  knowledge  of  other  people, 
there  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  stop. 

"  There  is  one  thing  curious  about  his  long  hairs,"  said  Timboo. 
"If  you  touch  them,  it  will  make  the  caterpillar  curl  up." 

"May  I  touch  them  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "but  touch  gently." 

So  Fanny  touched  the  caterpillar,  and  was  very  much  amused  at 
seeing  him  curl  up. 

Timboo  was  thus  not  only  inclined  to  amuse  and  entertain  Fan- 
ny by  talking  to  her  and  asking  her  questions,  but  he  took  pains 
to  teach  her  what  would  be  useful  to  her,  and  to  form  her  mind  to 
good  principles,  and  to  cure  her  of  her  faults  ;  and  yet  he  did 
every  thing  in  so  entertaining  a  way,  that  even  when  he  was  find- 
ing fault  with  her  she  always  had  a  good  time. 

Fanny  could  not  read,  but  she  had  one  or  two  picture-books. 
Her  mother  had  bought  her  the  picture-books,  hoping  thereby  to 
interest  her  in  learning  to  read.  Fanny  did  not  take  proper  care 
of  her  books,  and  Timboo,  in  walking  along  with  her  one  day,  saw 
one  of  them  lying  down  upon  the  ground.  The  book  was  in  a  sad 
condition.  It  was  lying  on  its  back,  wide  open,  with  its  leaves 
curled  up  and  rumpled  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

"Poor  book!"  said  Timboo,  speaking  in  a  very  compassionate 
tone,  as  if  the  book  was  some  living  thing,  sick  and  suffering. 
"Poor  little  thing!  He  is  sick!  He  has  fallen  down  011  his 
back,  and  he  can  not  get  up  again.  Help  me  take  him  up." 

So  Timboo  stooped  down,  and  by  Fanny's  help,  and  with  great 
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Timboo  pretends  that  the  book  is  a  sick  boy. 


tni.lerness  and  gentleness,  he  took  the  book  up,  and  holding  it 
carefully  in  his  hands,  said  that  they  must  take  it  to  the  doctor. 
Then  lie  led  Fanny  along  to  a  closet,  where  he  knocked  at  the  door, 
n n.l  asked  if  the  doctor  was  at  home.  He  earned  on  quite  a  little 
conversation  with  the  person  whom  he  imagined  to  come  to  the 
door,  and  she  at  length  went  and  asked  the  doctor  to  come  out. 
Finally,  he  supposed  the  doctor  to  come  to  the  door  himself,  and 
then  Timboo  told  him  that  he  had  a  poor  sick  boy  for  him  to  see. 
The  doctor  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  Timboo  told  him  that 
the  poor  boy  had  a  cruel  mistress,  who  knocked  him  about,  and 
threw  him  down  upon  the  ground,  so  that  he  was  bruised  and  bat- 
tered dreadfully,  and  his  limbs  were  all  out  of  joint.  All  this 
time  Fanny  stood  by,  listening  to  the  conversation,  between  Tim- 
boo  and  the  imaginary  doctor  with  a  countenance  perfectly  serious 
and  expressive  of  great  concern. 

After  the  doctor  had  heard  all  about  the  case,  and  had  express- 
ed a  great  deal  of  censure  against  the  cruel  mistress  who  had  treat- 
ed the  poor  boy  so  badly,  he  gave  a  prescription,  which  was,  that 
the  patient  must  take  a  warm  bath,  and  must  go  to  bed,  and  stay 
in  bed  all  night.  The  next  morning,  the  doctor  said,  he  would  be 
\\rll,  but  that  he  must  not  be  given  up  to  his  cruel  mistress  again, 
unless  she  would  promise  to  treat  him  kindly. 

"  "Well,"  said  Timboo,  "  now  we  will  go  and  give  the  poor  boy 
his  warm  bath.*' 

So  ho  went  to  the  fire-place,  and  took  off  the  cover  of  the  tea-ket- 
tle which  was  standing  there  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  then  held 
t  he.  book  for  some  time  in  the  steam  of  it.  By  this  means  the  leaves 
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and  the  cover  of  the  book  were  all  made  damp.  Timboo  moved 
tlu1  book  about  in  the  steam,  and  opened  the  leaves  of  it  in  every 
part,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  book  damp  through  and  through. 
At  length  he  said  that  the  poor  boy  had  been  bathed  enough. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "we  must  put  him  to  bed." 

So  he  carried  the  book  to  a  table  at  the  back  side  of  the  room, 
and  then,  after  spreading  out  all  the  leaves  straight  and  smooth, 
he  laid  it  down,  and  put  a  small  smooth  board  over  it,  which  he 
brought  in  from  the  shop  for  the  purpose.  This  board,  he  said, 
was  the  blanket.  He  put  a  flat-iron  over  the  board. 

"There,"  said  he;  "now  we  will  leave  the  poor  boy  to  go  to 
sleep.  To-morrow  morning  we  will  come  and  see  him  again,  and 
we  shall  find  him  well." 

And  so  it  was ;  for  the  leaves  and  the  covers  of  the  book,  hav- 
ing been  damped  by  the  steam,  and  then  allowed  to  remain  under 
pressure  until  they  were  dry,  came  out  all  straight  and  smooth  in 
the  morning,  so  that  when  Timboo  and  Fanny  went  to  examine 
it,  they  found  that  the  book  looked  almost  as  if  it  were  new. 

"Ah!"  said  Timboo,  "now  he  has  got  well.  See  how  nice 
and  bright  he  looks !  And  now  what  shall  we  do  with  the  poor 
boy  ?  What  did  the  doctor  say  we  must  do  next  ?" 

"  He  said  we  must  not  let  his  old  mistress  have  him  any  more," 
replied  Fanny. 

"  Whom  do  you  suppose  he  meant  by  his  old  mistress  ?"  asked 
Timboo,  with  a  very  serious  face. 

"  I  expect  he  meant  me,"  said  Fanny,  timidly,  and  looking 
somewhat  ashamed. 
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\r.-..unt  of  Timboo's  general  management.  Place  to  go  a  fishing. 

"  He  said  she  must  promise  to  be  kind  to  him,"  rejoined  Tim- 
boo,  "and  not  knock  him  about  any  more." 

-AVdl,  I  will,"  said  Fanny. 

So  Fanny  took  the  book,  and,  carrying  it  away  very  carefully, 
put  it  in  a  safe  place. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHARACTER     LOST. 

THOUGH  Timboo  was  very  gentle  with  Fanny,  especially  when 
dealing  with  her  faults,  he  was  accustomed  often  to  handle  the 
boys  very  roughly,  particularly  when  they  did  any  thing  that  he 
thought  foolish  or  wrong.  He  would  often  compare  their  conduct 
to  that  of  Joliba  in  such  cases,  and  would  ridicule  them  unmer- 
cifully. He  did  this,  however,  in  so  just,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  so  good-natured  a  manner,  that  the  boys  were  never  seriously 
offended. 

One  day  Timboo  asked  them  if  they  ever  went  down  to  the 
shore  of  the  river  to  fish.  There  was  a  very  pleasant  place  by  the 
shore  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  house  where  Mr.  Cheveril  lived. 
It  was  a  rocky  point  of  land,  which  projected  beyond  the  rail-road, 
with  trees  on  it  to  make  it  shady,  and  a  very  pleasant  beach  on 
one  side.  There  was  a  very  convenient  and  safe  way  of  getting 
to  this  point,  by  a  path  which  passed  under  the  rail-road,  through 
an  archway,  where  a  little  brook  emptied  into  the  sea.  Thus  it 
Avas  easy  for  the  children  to  go  back  and  forth  to  this  place  with- 
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out  any  danger  of  being  run  over  by  the  locomotive  and  the  trains 
of  cars. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  down  to  the  point  and  fish  ?"  said  Timboo 
one  afternoon,  when  the  boys  seemed  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do. 
Father  will  not  let  us  go  there,"  said  Carroll. 
Why  not  ?"  asked  Timboo. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Carroll:  "he  used  to  let  us  go,  but  he 
won't  now." 

"That's  very  strange,"  said  Timboo. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Oscar,  who  wTas  somewhat  more  honest  than 
Carroll,  "that  he  is  afraid  we  shall  go  out  in  a  boat  on  the  river." 

"Oh,  what  foolish  boys!"  said  Timboo;  "you  are  just  like 
Joliba,  after  all.  There  is  some  excuse  for  him,  for  he's  got  no 
brains  in  his  head,  and  sometimes  I  can't  hardly  believe  that  you 
have  got  any." 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that,"  said  Carroll. 
"  I  don't  see  how  it  makes  us  like  Joliba  because  father  won't  let 
us  go  down  to  the  river." 

"  Why,  it  is  just  so  with  him,"  replied  Timboo  :  "I  can't  trust 
him  any  where  out  of  my  sight.  Whenever  I  give  him  the  least 
liberty,  if  there  is  any  mischief  or  danger  any  where  about,  he  is 
sure  to  be  into  it." 

"But  it  is  *not  our  fault,"  said  Carroll,  "that  father  won't  let 
us  go  down  to  the  point.  We  would  not  go  out  in  a  boat." 

"  But  you  did  go  out  in  one,"  said  Timboo. 

The  boys  were  silent.  In  a  moment,  however,  Oscar  asked 
Timboo  how  he  knew. 
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Evil  consequences  of  losing  one's  character. 


"  I  knew,"  replied  Timboo,  "  by  your  father's  not  being  willing 
to  trust  you  down  there.  He  trusted  you  down  there  until  you 
disobeyed  him,  and  went  out  in  a  boat,  and  then  he  found  he  could 
not  trust  you  any  more ;  so  now  you  are  tied  up  here  at  home,  as 
you  ought  to  be.  I  should  not  have  thought  it  possible  that  boys 
as  big  as  you  could  have  had  so  little  sense. 

"Xow,  for  instance,"  continued  Timboo,  "suppose  that  Joliba 
would  do  just  as  I  tell  him,  so  that  I  could  trust  to  him,  when  I 
let  him  out  to  fly  about,  that  he  would  not  go  into  any  place  where 
I  told  him  he  would  get  into  mischief  or  danger,  don't  you  see 
what  good  times  he  might  have  ?  How  much  liberty  I  could  give 
him  !  I  could  let  him  fly  about  on  all  these  trees,  and  run  all  over 
the  garden,  and  do  a  thousand  other  things  that  he  can't  do  at  all 
now.  I  have  to  keep  him  chained  up  all  the  time  on  the  top  of 
his  perch,  where  he  has  to  stay  moping  all  day  long,  and  all  be- 
cause he  is  such  a  marine  fool.  I  thought  he  was  the  greatest  fool 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  find;  but  I've  found  two  greater." 

Carroll  and  Oscar  laughed. 

"I  don't  see  how  we  are  any  greater,"  said  Oscar. 

' '  Why,  because  you  lose  more, "  replied  Timboo.  ' '  Joliba  could 
fly  about  among  the  trees,  and  run  over  the  walks  of  the  gardens, 
but  that  is  not  half  as  much  as  going  down  a  fishing  on  the  point, 
or  doing  a  thousand  other  things  which  you  might,  do  if  your  fa- 
ther could  only  trust  you." 

"  I  wish  he  would  trust  us  again,"  said  Carroll.  "  I  mean  to 
tell  him  that  if  he  will  let  us  go  down  to  the  river,  we  positively 
will  never  go  out  in  a  boat  again."' 
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Danger  of  going  out  in  boats  on  the  North  River. 


"  I  hope  you  don't  think  that  he  will  be  such  a  goose  as  to  be- 
lieve you,"  said  Timboo,  "just  for  your  saying  so  in  order  to  get 
leave  ?" 

"Why,  what  else  can  we  do?"  asked  Oscar. 

"I  don't  know,''  said  Timboo.  "You  have  lost  your  charac- 
ter, and  I  don't  know  how  you  will  get  it  back  again.  I  mean  to 
take  good  care  not  to  lose  mine." 

Timboo  was  right  in  his  surmise  that  the  boys  had  one  day  dis- 
obeyed their  father,  and  had  gone  out  on  the  river  in  a  boat.  The 


THE    STEAM-BOAT. 


reason  why  it  is  dangerous  to  do  this  on  the  North  River  is  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  steamers  that  are  constantly  coming  and  going. 
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Walter.  His  invitation  to  Oscar  and  Corroll.  Conversation. 

These  steamers  are  monstrously  large,  and  they  are  passing  at  all 
hours,  so  that  small  boats  on  the  water,  unless  the  persons  on 
board  of  them  know  perfectly  well  what  to  do  when  one  is  coming, 
are  never  safe. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Cheveril  had  positively  forbidden  his  boys 
ever  to  go  out  on  the  river  in  a  boat,  though  he  allowed  them  to 
go  down  to  the  point  and  fish  whenever  they  pleased.  One  day, 
Avhcn  Carroll  and  Oscar  were  there  fishing,  a  boy  named  Walter, 
who  lived  a  little  way  up  the  river,  came  down  in  a  boat  to  where 
they  were.  Walter  was  a  wild  boy,  and  was  accustomed  to  do 
just  what  he  pleased,  and,  though  his  mother  was  very  unwilling 
to  have  him  go  out  in  a  boat,  he  would  go.  His  father  was  not 
at  home. 

When  Walter  saw  the  two  boys  fishing  on  the  point,  he  came 
in,  and  invited  them  to  go  with  him  to  take  a  sail. 

"No,"  said  Carroll.  1 

"  It's  dangerous,"  said  Oscar. 

"  Poll !"  said  Walter.      "  There  is  no  danger  at  all."  ] 

"Why,  suppose  a  steamer  comes  along?"  said  Oscar. 

That  would  do  no  harm,"  said  Walter.  "I  know  exactly 
what  to  do.  All  I  have  got  to  do  is,  when  I  see  a  steamer  com- 
ing, to  stop  a  moment  to  see  whether  I  am  in  her  track.  If  I  am 
not,  I  remain  where  I  am  until  she  goes  by.  If  I  am,  I  pull  for- 
ward a  few  strokes  with  my  oars,  and  so  get  out  of  her  way." 

This  reasoning  seemed  very  plausible.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
quite  convincing  if  steamers,  in  coming  up  or  down  the  river,  pur- 
sued always  a  straight  course,  so  that  you  could  certainly  tell,  by 
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observing  how  one  was  headed  when  she  first  came  in  sight,  ex- 
actly where  she  was  going.  But,  unfortunately,  the  river  is  some- 
what crooked,  and  the  channel  of  navigable  water  is  even  more 
crooked  still,  so  that  the  steamers,  in  coming  up  or  going  down, 
are  obliged  to  wind  about  circuitously,  and  to  make  many  some- 
what sudden  turns,  and,  consequently,  unless  a  boatman  knows 
exactly  -where  the  channel  is,  he  can  never  tell  exactly  where  a 
steamer  is  coming.  When  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  she  may  be 
headed  entirely  awray  from  the  place  where  his  boat  is  lying,  and 
yet  she  may  be  then  actually  taking  a  grand  sweep  which  will 
bring  her  round  directly  upon  him.  All  this,  however,  neither  did 
Walter  or  the  other  boys  consider. 

"Besides,"  said  Walter,  "there  is  no  steamer  coming  up  or 
down  at  this  time  of  the  day.  All  the  New  York  boats  have  gone 
by,  and  the  Albany  boats  will  not  come  along  these  three  hours." 

"  Come,  Oscar,  let's  go,"  said  Carroll.  "  I  don't  believe  there 
is  much  danger." 

"No,"  said  Oscar;  "father  said  that  we  must  not  go,  on  any 
account" 

"  He  w^on't  know  any  thing  about  it,"  said  Carroll.  "Besides, 
if  he  does  know,  he  won't  mind  any  thing  about  it  when  he  rinds 
we  get  back  safe." 

There  was  some  truth  in  what  Carroll  said.  His  father  was 
one  of  that  sort  of  parents  who  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  acts 
of  disobedience  provided  no  harm  comes  of  them.  If  the  children 
come  out  safe  from  some  danger  that  they  were  forbidden  to  go 
into,  then  the  disobedience  in  going  in  is  considered  nothing. 
8  ^ 
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Mr  Chcveril's  mode  of  managing  with  the  boys  when  they  disobeyed. 

At  one  time,  for  instance,  Mr.  Cheveril  forbade  the  boys  to  play 
against  a  certain  part  of  the  house,  because  there  was  a  win- 
•  l.)\\-  there  which  would  be  in  danger  of  being  broken  by  the  ball. 
Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  the  boys  played  there  nearly  an 
hour  one  afternoon.  Prudence  warned  them  to  desist,  but  they 
would  not  heed  her ;  so  Prudence  informed  Mr.  Cheveril  of  their 
disobedience  when  he  came  home  that  night,  and  Mr.  Cheveril 
called  the  boys  to  account  for  it. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "I  understand  you  have  been  playing  ball 
where  I  forbade  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Carroll;  "  but  we  didn't  break  any  of  the  win- 
dows." 

"Did  not  you?"  said  Mr.  Cheveril.  "Well,  you  might  have 
broken  them." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Cheveril  went  away.  The  act  of  disobedience 
went  for  nothing  because  the  windows  did  not  happen  to  get 
broken.  If,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  them  had  been  broken,  I  sup- 
pose the  boys  would  have  been  severely  punished. 

So  Carroll  was  in  some  sense  right  in  calculating  that,  if  they 
returned  safe,  their  father  would  not  hold  them  to  any  very  strict 
accountability  for  their  transgression  of  his  commands  in  going 
out. 

Oscar  finally  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  so  the  boys 
got  into  the  boat,  and  Walter,  who  was  an  excellent  oarsman, 
r«  >wed  them  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river. 

For  half  an  hour  they  had  a  very  pleasant  time  ;  but  then,  when 
they  were  pretty  well  in  under  the  farther  shore,  Oscar  was  greatly 
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alarmed  by  a  sound  which  resembled  very  nuirvelously  the  dash- 
ing of  a  steamer's  paddle-wheels. 

"There!"  said  he,  "there  is  a  steamer  coming!" 
"  Nonsense,"  said  Walter ;  "  I  tell  you  there  can't  be  any  steam- 
er this  time  in  the  day." 

In  a  moment  more,  however,  all  doubt  on  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
proaching steamer  was  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  her  prow,  which 
was  at  that  instant  seen  coming  into  view  around  a  point  of  land 
just  below  them,  and  by  the  sound  of  the  paddles  which  immedi- 
ately afterward  burst  upon  the  ear  with  sudden  and  frightful  vio- 
lence. 

"  BY  !"  exclaimed  Walter,  in  affright ;  "  she  is  right  upon  us  !" 
He  immediately  began  to  ply  his  oars  with  the  utmost  energy, 
but,  in  his  fright  and  confusion,  he  could  not  tell  which  way  he  was 
to  go.  The  officer  in  command  on  board  of  the  steamer  gave  the 
signal  to  stop  the  engine,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  to  blow  off 
steam,  and  the  frightful  noise  which  the  escape-pipe  emitted,  like 
a  large  trumpet  sounding  some  awful  alarm,  greatly  added  to  his 
terror.  The  man  on  the  bow  of  the  steamer  called  out  to  him  as 
loud  as  he  could  shout,  and  made  violent  gestures,  to  signal  to 
Walter  what  he  should  do ;  but  the  noise  of  the  steam  prevented 
his  hearing;  the  voice,  and  his  confusion  and  bewilderment  were 

O  ' 

such  that  he  did  not  understand  the  signals. 

At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  perhaps  not  more  than  half  a  min- 
ute, which,  however,  to  the  boys  in  the  boat,  seemed  almost  an 
age,  the  boat  drifted  a  little  out  of  the  way,  so  that  the  steamer 
could  go  on.  The  roaring  of  the  steam-pipe  then  suddenly  stop- 
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'I'll,- 


in  imminent  danger. 


Very  narrow  escape. 


pc.l,  and  the  wheels  recommenced  their  motion.  The  steamer 
s \\vpf  swiftly  by,  rolling  out  monstrous  waves  on  eacli  side  from 
her  bows  and  paddle-wheels.  The  boat  should  have  been  headed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lie  across  these  waves.  This  Walter  knew  very 
well  in  theory  ;  but  to  understand  a  thing  in  theory,  and  to  be 
able  promptly  and  surely  to  practice  it  in  sudden  and  alarming 
emergencies,  are  very  different  things.  The  waves  from  the  steam- 
er caught  the  boat  in  the 
wrong  position,  so  as  to 
strike  her  on  the  side. 
They  came  very  near  up- 
setting her.  As  it  was, 
they  dashed  over  the  gun- 
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wale,  drenched  the  boys 
thoroughly  from  head  to 
foot,  and  poured  so  much 
water  into  the  boat  that 
she  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  swamping. 

The  boys  made  the  best 
of  their  way  home  after  this  adventure,  and  Carroll  and  Oscar,  on 
entering  the  house,  went  to  their  mother,  wet  through  and  through, 
and  dreadfully  terrified.  It  took  them  some  time  to  get  over  the 
friirht  they  had  received,  and  the  affair  had  the  effect  of  entirely 
curing  them,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  wishing  to  venture  out  in  a 
boat  on  the  river.  However,  their  father  was  not  willing  to  trust 
to  this.  He  forbade  them  ever  going  down  to  the  water  at  all. 
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"  Why,  father,"  said  Carroll,  "  we  will  positively  promise  never 
to  get  into  any  boat  at  all." 

"You  promised  me  that  before,"  said  their  father. 

"  But  now,  father,"  said  Carroll,  "we  certainly  never  will." 

4- 1  can't  trust  you,"  said  their  father. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TIMBOO'S    STUDIES. 

AFTER  Timboo  had  been  a  few  days  at  Mr.  Cheveril's,  Mrs. 
Cheveril  was  much  surprised  and  pleased  to  observe  that  Fanny 
seemed  to  be  inspired  with  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  disposi- 
tion to  learn  to  read.  Fanny  had  been  pretending  to  be  learning 
to  read  for  some  time.  There  was  a  little  school  kept  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  down  the  road,  and  Fanny  had  been  nom- 
inally at  school  there  for  a  fortnight  before  Timboo  came  to  her 
father's.  When  it  was  first  proposed  that  she  should  go  to  that 
school,  she  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  idea  ;  but  after  going 
one  or  two  days,  she  found  that  it  was  more  agreeable  to  play  about 
the  house  all  the  day,  and  do  as  she  pleased,  than  it  was  to  sit  still 
on  a  bench  with  nothing  to  do ;  nor  do  I  think  she  was  at  all  to 
blame  for  this  preference. 

It  is  different  somewhat  with  older  children  who  have  learn- 
ed to  read,  and  who  can  consequently  occupy  their  time  in  school 
in  ciphering,  or  writing,  or  studying  their  lessons.  It  is  not  quite 
reasonable  to  expect  that  even  they  should  prefer  study  to  play, 
but  they  may  be  expected  to  take  some  interest  in  study,  and  to 
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go  to  school  and  perform  their  work  there  with  alacrity  and  good- 
A\  ill,  especially  since  they  are  old  enough  to  understand  of  what 
an  immense  advantage  a  good  education  will  be  to  them  when  they 
are  grown  up. 

Poor  Fanny,  however,  when  she  went  to  school,  had  nothing  to 
do,  except  when  it  came  to  her  turn  to  go  to  the  mistress  and  take 
a  lesson,  but  to  sit  still  on  a  bench  ;  and  whenever  any  of  the  oth- 
er children  did  any  thing  funny,  she  could  not  help  laughing  at  it, 
and  then  the  teacher  would  scold  her,  or  make  her  stand  up  in  a 
corner  in  disgrace. 

So  Fanny  every  morning  made  some  excuse  or  other  for  not  go- 
ing to  school,  and  her  mother,  being  very  indulgent,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  have  any  trouble  with  her,  would  conclude  to  let  her  off 
"just  for  to-day,  but  not  again  on  any  account." 

The  next  day,  however,  it  was  always  just  the  same. 

What  her  mother  ought  to  have  done,  in  my  opinion,  was  not 
to  have  sent  her  to  school  at  all,  but  to  have  taught  her  the  letters 
herself.  This  she  might  have  done  very  easily  by  giving  Fanny 
four  lessons  every  day  of  five  or  ten  minutes  each.  This  would 
have  taken  very  little  either  of  Fanny's  time  or  of  her  mothers, 
and  yet  Fanny  would  have  learned  much  faster  thus  than  by  go- 
ing to  school. 

One  day  Timboo  asked  Fanny  if  she  knew  how  to  read. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "I  know  how  to  read  a  little." 

"  How  much  do  you  know?"  asked  Tiniboo. 

"  I  know  two  letters,"  said  Fanny. 

"  What  are  they?"  asked  Timboo. 
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Fanny  said  that  the  letters  she  knew  were  n  and  ,v. 

"I  know  those  two  letters,"  said  Timboo,  "too,  and  I  want  to 
learn  some  more  ;  so,  if  you  will  learn  a  new  letter  every  day,  and 
come  and  tell  me  what  it  is,  so  that  I  can  learn  it,  I  will  do  some- 
thing for  you/' 

Fanny,  who  had  a  very  high  idea  of  Timboo's  power  to  do 
things  for  people,  from  what  she  had  seen  him  do  for  the  boys,  was 
very  ready  to  enter  into  this  project,  and  she  commenced  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  with  great  zeal.  The  plan  was  for  her  to  ask  her 
mother,  or  her  brothers,  or  any  body  in  the  house,  to  teach  her  a 
new  letter  every  day.  She  was  then  to  find  that  letter  a  great 
many  times  in  her  picture-book,  until  she  should  know  it  perfect- 
ly, and  then  she  was  to  come  out  to  Timboo  in  the  yard  or  gar- 
den, wherever  he  might  be  at  work,  and  show  it  to  him,  and  he 
was  to  copy  it  out  of  the  book  with  chalk  on  the  corner  of  the  barn, 
and  learn  the  name  of  it  himself. 

The  success  of  this  scheme,  like  that  of  most  new  and  untried 
schemes,  was  at  first  very  imperfect.  The  first  day  Fanny  came 
out  to  Timboo  in  the  garden,  and  told  him  that  she  had  learned  a 
new  letter.  He  asked  her  what  letter  it  was.  She  said  it  was 
the  letter  b. 

"  Show  it  to  me,"  said  Timboo. 

So  Fanny  opened  the  book,  and  stood  silent  and  motionless, 
with  the  book  before  her,  as  if  she  felt  a  little  ashamed. 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  Timboo. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,"  said  Fanny.  "It  is  somewhere  along 
there." 
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Fanny's  efforts  are  at  first  unsuccessful. 

So  Fanny  moved  her  finger  back  and  forth  along  one  of  the  top 

lines  of  the  page. 

<k  Very  well,"  said  Timboo  ;  "  it  is  no  matter  if  you  can't  find  it 
exactly.  You  know  pretty  nearly  where  it  is.  You  are  sure  it 

was£?" 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  very  positively,  "I  am  certainly  sure." 

"Very  well,"  said  Timboo.  "That  is  very  well  for  the  first 
time.  Now  you  must  learn  another  letter  this  afternoon,  and  you 
must  try  to  remember  exactly  where  it  is."' 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "I  will." 

So  that  afternoon  Fanny  came  out  again.  She  had  learned  an- 
other letter,  and  she  knew  exactly  where  it  was,  for  she  had  stuck 
a  pin  in  it,  she  said.  So  she  showed  Timboo  her  book,  with  a  pin 
stuck  through  one  of  the  leaves  at  the  letter  c.  The  poor  letter 
was  literally  impaled. 

Timboo  took  out  the  pin,  and  smoothed  down  the  protrusion  of 
the  paper,  in  order  to  see  what  the  form  of  the  letter  was. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  at  length,  "I  see  it.      And  what  letter  is  it  ?" 

Fanny  cast  her  eyes  down  to  the  ground  with  a  somewhat  dis- 
concerted look,  and  said, 

"  I  can't  remember  the  name  of  it  very  well."' 

"Xo  matter,"  said  Timboo;  "try  again  to-morrow,  only  don't 
stick  a  pin  through  the  poor  things.  Look  at  them  till  you  re- 
member exactly  how  they  look,  and  then  say  over  the  name  a 
great  many  times,  and  then  you  will  remember  that  too.  You 
have  done  very  well  so  far.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  tried,  and 
that  is  a  great  deal.  Then,  the  first  time,  you  remembered  the 
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name,  and  the  second  time  the  letter.  The  next  time,  perhaps, 
you  will  remember  the  name  and  the  letter  too." 

Fanny  felt  greatly  pleased  at  the  commendation  which  Timboo 
bestowed  upon  her.  It  was  so  much  pleasanter,  she  thought,  to 
be  encouraged  and  helped  onward,  than  to  be  scolded  and  rebuff- 
ed. She  accordingly  persevered,  and  she  soon  began  to  succeed 
very  well,  bringing  Timboo  one  and  sometimes  two  letters  every 
day,  which  Timboo,  after  studying  their  forms  himself,  would  tran- 
scribe carefully  with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  a  corner  of  the  barn.  He 
would  also  write  them  with  a  stick  on  the  sand  in  the  garden 
walks,  and  talk  about  them  with  Fanny,  so  as  to  impress  the 
forms  and  the  names  of  them  both  on  his  mind  and  on  hers.  Thus 
they  both  learned  very  rapidly  ;  and  Mrs.  Cheveril,  finding  Fanny 
inspired  with  such  a  sudden  enthusiasm  for  learning  her  letters, 
was  at  first  very  much  surprised,  not  being  able  to  account  for  it 
at  all ;  and  when  at  length  she  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  influence  exerted  on  her  mind  by  a  boy  whom  Mr. 
Cheveril  had  employed  to  work  in  the  garden,  she  said  she  wished 
she  had  such  a  boy  to  live  at  the  house  all  the  time. 

Timboo  amused  Fanny  very  much,  and  aided  her  at  the  same 
time  in  learning  her  letters,  by  pretending  to  attempt  to  teach  them 
to  Joliba.  While  Fanny  was  learning  d  and  £,  for  example,  he 
brought  Joliba  out  into  the  garden,  and  after  setting  him  up  on  his 
perch,  he  drew  the  forms  of  the  two  letters  before  him  on  the  sand, 
and  then  began  to  teach  the  parrot  to  pronounce  the  names  of 
them.  Presently  the  parrot  would  say  (/.and  6,  though,  of  course, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  characters  drawn  011  the  sand. 
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Alter  Timboo  had  spent  two  or  three  minutes  in  commencing  the 
instruction  of  Joliba,  he  would  give  Fanny  a  twig  to  point  at  the 
letters  with,  and  leave  her  to  continue  the  lessons. 

"  Show  him  the  letters,"  said  he,  "and  look  at  them  carefully 
yourself,  and  if  he  says  d  while  you  are  pointing  at  e,  or  e  while 
you  are  pointing  at  d,  make  a  mark  against  him  on  the  sand." 

So  Fanny  spent  ten  minutes  very  agreeably  to  herself  in  at- 
tempting to  impress  on  Joliba's  mind  the  distinction  between  d 

and  e,  and  though  she  failed 
entirely  in  teaching  him,  she 
taught  herself  very  effectu- 
ally, 

At  last  she  began  to  be  a 
little  discouraged  with  her 
pupil. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  the 
difficulty  is,"  said  Timboo. 
"  He  does  not  notice.  He 

•  -  Aift^'lS^ili^   '    s 

does  notpay  attention.    You 
FANNY'S  PUPIL.  watch  his  eyes,  and  you  will 

see  that  they  are  wandering  about  every  where  while  you  are  point- 
ing at  the  letters.  The  fact  is,  the  way  to  learn  a  letter  is  to  look 
at  it  very  closely  and  attentively,  and  see  just  exactly  what  the 
si  i  ape  of  it  is,  so  that  you  will  know  it  again  when  you  see  it. 
Now  this  is  the  very  thing  that  Joliba  won't  do.  In  fact,  I  sup- 
pose lie  can't  do  it.  He  is  nothing  but  a  parrot.  He  can't  think. 
But.  you  can  th'nik,  and  so  you  can  learn.  Some  children  don't 
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think,  and  so  they  doirt  learn.  They  only  say  over  what  the 
teacher  says  to  them,  without  any  attention  or  thought,  ju.st  like 
so  many  parrots." 

By  such  methods,  and  by  such  counsels  and  instructions  as 
these,  Timboo  gained  a  great  influence  over  Fanny's  mind,  and 
both  teacher  and  pupil  made  very  rapid  progress  in  learning  their 
letters. 

Timboo  exercised  quite  a  good  influence  over  the  boys,  too,  in  re- 
spect to  their  studies  at  school,  by  talking  to  them,  when  they  came 
home  at  night,  about  what  they  had  learned.  Some  of  their  studies, 
it  is  true,  he  could  not  understand  any  thing  about,  such  as  arith- 
metic, for  example,  which  was,  of  course,  entirely  beyond  Timboo's 
reach  at  present.  The  boys  tried  to  give  him  some  explanations  in 
respect  to  the  sums  they  were  then  doing,  but  they  soon  bewildered 
him  entirely  with  their  talk  about  numerators  and  denominators, 
and  greatest  common  multiples,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
arithmetic  in  despair.  In  respect  to  some  other  studies,  however, 
he  was  much  more  successful.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
geography  and  history.  The  boys  brought  home  their  atlas,  and 
showed  the  maps  to  Timboo,  and  they  repeated  to  him  what  they 
had  learned  in  their  geographies  about  the  several  countries,  show- 
ing him  the  countries,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  map.  When  he 
did  not  understand  fully  what  they  said,  they  would  turn  to  the 
place  in  the  book,  and  read  the  passage  to  him.  Timboo  would 
then  talk  with  them  about  what  they  had  read,  and  about  the  facts 
which  were  set  forth  therein,  which  facts  were  much  more  fully 
comprehended  by  the  boys,  and  made  to  appear  much  more  like 
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realities  after  the  conversation  than  before.  In  this  war  they 
wen-  led  to  pay  much  greater  attention  to  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  passages  which  they  studied  in  their  lessons  than  they  had 
done  before  they  were  accustomed  to  talk  with  Timboo  about 
them.  It  was  the  same  with  their  lessons  in  history. 

Timboo  used  to  assist  the  boys,  too,  in  their  amusements  in 
various  ways,  and  when  Saturday  afternoon  came,  he  went  a  fish- 
ing with  them.  Mr.  Cheveril  would  not,  indeed,  yet  remove  his 
interdict  against  the  boys'  going  down  to  the  river  to  fish,  but  there 
was  a  stream  in  the  interior  where  he  allowed  them  to  go,  provided 
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that  Timboo  went  with  them.  The  water  of  this  stiv:im  was  not 
very  deep,  though  in  some  places  it  was  deep  enough  to  drown  such 
boys  as  they,  if  by  any  means  they  were  to  tall  in. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  place  to  go  a  fishing  in,  for  the  banks 
of  the  stream  were  smooth  and  grassy,  and  the  place  was  shaded 
with  beautiful  trees. 

In  a  word,  Timboo,  while  he  went  on  all  the  time  faithfully  at- 
tending to  his  own  work,  contrived  so  many  ways  to  amuse,  and 
also  to  instruct  and  benefit  the  boys  and  Fanny,  that  he  soon  made 

V  t/       ' 

quite  a  change  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    STORE-CLOSET. 

TIMBOO  was  always  ready  to  help  the  boys  in  all  their  innocent 
amusements  and  plans,  though  they  had  occasion  to  find  out  very 
soon  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  co-operation  from  him  in  any 
thing  which  he  thought  to  be  wrong.  The  occasion  on  which  they 
first  made  this  discovery  occurred  about  the  fifth  day  after  Tim- 
boo  came.  The  case  was  this : 

There  was  a  large  store-closet  in  Mr.  CheveriFs  house,  on  the 
second  story,  where  Mrs.  Cheveril  was  accustomed  to  keep  her  cake 
and  preserves,  and  other  similar  niceties.  This  store-closet  had 
two  doors  and  a  window.  One  of  the  doors  opened  into  the  entry. 
The  other  opened  into  Mrs.  Cheveril's  bed-room.  The  door  which 
opened  into  the  entry  fastened  with  a  bolt  on  the  inside.  The 
other  had  a  lock  and  key.  Mrs.  Cheveril  was  accustomed  to  keep 
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the  entry  door  bolted,  and  the  other  one  locked,  with  the  key  of 
it  in  her  pocket,  thus  thinking  that  the  store-room  and  all  the 
treasures  it  contained  were  secure. 

\  When  I  tell  you  that,  notwithstanding  this,  Carroll  and  Oscar 

were  accustomed  to  get  into  this  store-closet  by  stealth,  and  to 
carry  away  cake  and  preserves  from  it  to  eat  in  secret  in  the  woods 
IK -hind  the  house,  you  will  think,  I  suppose,  that  they  were  very 
bad  boys ;  but  they  were  not  very  bad — that  is,  they  were  not 
worse  than  a  great  many  other  boys.  Almost  all  boys  who  are  as 
much  neglected  and  left  to  themselves  as  they  were  by  their  pa- 
rents, are  bad  enough  to  take  things  to  eat  which  belong  to  their 
mother  without  leave.  Such  children  would  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  stealing  from  any  body  else,  but  taking  such  things  as  these  from 
their  father  or  mother  they  don't  consider  stealing  at  all. 

The  way  that  Oscar  and  Carroll  managed  their  purloining  was 
this.  It  was  Carroll  that  contrived  the  plan.  They  would  watch 
the  opportunity  when  their  mother  was  going  into  the  store-closet 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  go  in  with  her,  and  while  she  was 
busy  there  among  the  boxes  and  jars,  one  of  them  would  engage 
her  in  conversation  by  asking  her  questions,  or  teasing  her  with 
some  request  or  other  which  it  was  of  doubtful  propriety  to  grant. 
All  this  time  he  would  contrive  to  stand  in  such  a  position  as  to 
be  between  his  mother  and  the  bolted  door.  While  he  was  doing 
this,  the  other  boy  would  be  sauntering  carelessly  around  the  little 
room,  and  would  contrive  slily  to  slip  back  the  bolt,  so  as  to  un- 
lasten  that  door.  At  length,  when  Mrs.  Cheveril  had  done  all  that 
wished,  she  would  go  out  through  the  door  leading  to  her 
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chamber,  taking  the  boys  with  her,  and  would  then  loek  the  door 
securely,  putting  the  key  in  her  pocket. 

The  boys  would  then,  in  the  course  of  that  afternoon  or  even- 
ing, whenever  they  found  a  good  opportunity,  creep  into  the  store- 
room by  the  entry  door  which  they  had  left  unbolted,  and  take  out 
whatever  they  wanted.  They  were  careful  not  to  take  enough  at 
any  one  time  to  make  it  probable  that  their  mother  would  miss  it ; 
and  as  to  the  bolt  of  the  door,  Mrs.  Cheveril  would  generally,  after 
a  day  or  two,  observe  that  the  bolt  was  drawn  back,  and  she  would 
push  it  forward  again.  She  would  often  say  to  herself  at  such 
times,  "I  wonder  how  this  door  came  unbolted!"  but  that  is  all 
she  would  say  or  think  about  it. 

After  a  time,  whether  it  was  that  the  boys,  becoming  embolden- 
ed by  success,  increased  the  amount  of  their  pilferings,  so  that 
their  mother  began  to  miss  some  of  her  stores,  or  whether  her  sus- 
picions were  at  length  excited  by  the  mysterious  tendency  of  the 
bolt  to  get  drawn  back,  or  whatever  else  may  have  determined  her, 
she  suddenly  concluded  to  have  the  entry  door  fastened  up  entire- 
ly ;  so  she  sent  Prudence  for  a  hammer  and  a  nail ;  and  then  Pru- 
dence, tinder  her  direction,  drove  the  nail  into  the  door  at  the  end 
of  the  bolt  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bolt  could  not  be  moved 
at  all. 

"  There !"  said  she ;  "now  I'll  see  if  that  door  can  keep  fastened."' 

All  this  happened  some  time  before  Timboo  came  to  the  house, 
and  the  fastening  up  of  the  door  had  proved  so  effectual,  that  now 
for  nearly  a  month  the  boys  had  been  kept  out  of  the  store-room 
altogether.  But  on  the  day  when  Timboo  went  up  the  lightning- 
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rod,  a  new  idea  struck  Carroll's  mind.  Just  at  the  time  that  Tim- 
boo  was  going  past  the  window  in  the  second  story,  Carroll,  ap- 
pearing to  be  very  much  pleased  with  a  new  thought  which  then 
seemed  suddenly  to  strike  his  mind,  whispered  something  very  ea- 
gerly in  Oscar's  car. 

"  So  he  could,"  said  Oscar. 

The  suggestion  which  Carroll  made  was  that  Timboo  might 
easily  get  in  at  that  window,  for  that  was  the  window  which  led 
into  the  store-closet. 

A  ,-hort  time  after  this,  they  proposed  to  Timboo  that  he  should 
do  so.  They  explained  to  him  what  their  object  was  in  getting 
in,  and  promised  him  a  large  share  of  the  plunder. 

"  So  you  want  to  make  me  a  thief?"  said  Timboo. 

"Xo,"  said  Carroll,  "it  would  not  be  stealing.  Besides,  you 
need  not  take  the  things  yourself.  All  we  want  you  to  do  is  to 
take  a  hammer  and  draw  the  nail  out  from  the  end  of  that  bolt,  so 
that  we  can  get  in." 

'k  That  does  not  help  it  any,"  said  Timboo.  "  I  don't  know 
but  that  I  may  as  well  steal  myself  as  have  you  steal." 

"  Why,  that  is  not  stealing,"  said  Oscar.  "  The  things  in  that 
closet  are  all  ours." 

Boys  very  often  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  they  have  a  sort  of 
qualified  right  of  property  in  all  that  their  fathers  and  mothers 
possess,  and  that  taking  such  things  from  them  secretly  is  not 
stealing.  Timboo,  however,  was  of  quite  a  different  opinion. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  it  is  stealing ;  and,  what  is  more  than  that, 
I  think  it  is  stealing  of  the  very  worst  kind." 
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"Why  so?"  asked  Carroll. 

"  Which  do  you  think  is  the  worst  V"  asked  Timboo,  "  to  steal 
from  a  friend  or  from  an  enemy  ?" 

"Why,  from  a  friend,  I  suppose,"  said  Carroll. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Timboo,  "because  in  stealing  from  a  friend 
there  is  ingratitude  and  treachery  as  well  as  dishonesty.  Now  a 
boy's  father  and  mother  are  his  very  best  friends,  so  that  stealing 
from  them  is  the  worst  kind  of  stealing  of  all.  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  go  directly  in  and  tell  your  mother  what  you  are  about." 

"  Oh  no !  no ! "  exclaimed  the  boys,  both  together.  "  That  would 
be  very  mean  in  you." 

"Do  you  think  it  would  ?"  said  Timboo. 

"  Yes,"  said  Carroll,  "  I'm  sure  it  would.  Besides,  we  have 
kept  your  secret  about  the  hogshead,  and  you  ought  to  keep 


ours.' 


"  My  secret  is  an  innocent  one,  but  yours  is  a  very  wicked  one," 
said  Timboo.  "  That  makes  a  great  difference." 

"  No,"  insisted  Carroll,  "  it  does  not  make  any  difference  at  all. 
If  we  keep  your  secrets,  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  keep  ours." 

Timboo  here  assumed  a  thoughtful  air,  and  shook  his  head,  say- 
ing he  did  not  know  what  he  ought  to  do. 

"  However,"  said  he,  "  you  had  better  not  tell  me  any  more  such 
secrets  as  those,  for  it  will  be  desperate  hard  work  for  me  to  keep 
them  for  you." 

There  was  another  case  in  which  Timboo  decided  very  prompt- 
ly and  firmly  against  one  of  the  boys'  plans  of  wrong-doing.  It 
was  on  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  after  Timboo  came.  The  boys 
s  H 
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\\vnt  ..nt  to  his  corner,  just  before  they  went  to  church,  in  order  to 
what  he  was  doing,  but  he  was  not  there.  After  church  they 
went  again,  but  still  he  was  not  there.  He  was  at  the  Sunday- 
M'liool.  Then,  after  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  they  went 
airuin,  and  now  they  found  him  sitting  by  himself  on  the  stone 
seal  under  the  trellis  on  the  play-ground,  Joliba  by  his  side.  Car- 
roll had  a  fishing-line  in  his  hand  at  this  time.  He  had  no  pole. 
The  line  was  wound  upon  a  short  reel. 

kk  Ah  !"  said  Timboo,  when  he  saw  the  boys  coming,  "I  am  glad 
to  see  you.      I  was  in  hopes  you  would  come  out  here,  for  I  want 


"  We  want  you"  said  Carroll.  "  We  are  going  a  fishing,  and 
\ve  want  you  to  go  with  us.  Father  has  given  us  leave  to  go  and 
take  a  little  walk  behind  the  house,  and  we  are  going  to  take  our 

fishinff-lines  with  us,  to  see  if  we  can't  catch  some  trout  in  the 
o 

brook." 

"No,"  said  Timboo,  "you  had  better  not  do  any  such  thing." 

"Why  not?"  said  Carroll. 

"  Because,"  said  Timboo,  "  our  orders  are  to  remember  the  Sab- 
bath day  and  keep  it  holy,  and  the  safest  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
obey  them." 

The  boys  were  silent.  Oscar  looked  at  Carroll,  but  Carroll  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  to  say. 

••Oh  yes,"  said  Carroll,  "  let  us  go  ;  father  never  will  know  it." 

"That's  one  very  good  reason  why  you  must  not  do  it,"  said 
Timboo.  "You  must  never  do  any  thing  that  you  are  not  will- 
ing that  he  should  know." 
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"Why,  we  want  to  go  a  fishing  very  much,"  said  Carroll. 
"  There  is  nothing  else  for  us  to  do." 

"Yes,  there  is  aplenty  else  to  do,"  replied  Tiniboo.  "I  want 
you  to  go  in  and  get  two  Bibles,  and  come  out  here  and  read  me 
some  stories." 

"  Oh  no  1"  said  Carroll,  in  a  supplicating  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  Oscar,  "  let  us  go. 

Carroll  finally  consented.  So  the  boys  went  in  and  got  their 
Bibles,  and  brought  them  out  to  the  play-ground,  and  read  to  Tim- 
boo  a  long  time.  They  sat  one  on  each  side  of  him,  on  the  seat, 
and  read  the  verses  alternately.  Tiniboo  listened  to  the  reading, 
and  sometimes  looked  over  a  little.  The  boys  stopped  continual- 
ly to  talk  about  what  they  were  reading,  and  to  listen  to  Timboo's 
remarks  and  explanations,  all  of  which  were  so  original  and  curi- 
ous, and  sometimes  so  striking  and  queer,  as  to  interest  and  amuse 
them  very  much.  The  boys  paid  a  great  deal  closer  attention  to 
what  they  were  reading,  and  took  in  the  meaning  of  it  much  more 
fully  by  means  of  Timboo's  remarks  and  comments ;  and  the  va- 
rious practical  inferences  which  he  drew,  and  the  lessons  of  con- 
duct for  boys  like  them,  though  sometimes  very  oddly  and  blunt- 
ly expressed,  were  exceedingly  important  and  valuable.  The  boys, 
too,  were  very  much  interested  in  them. 

It  was  on  that  Sunday  morning  that  Mr.  Cheveril  found  out, 
for  the  first  time,  the  secret  of  Timboo's  lodging.  Timboo  with- 
drew the  injunction  of  secrecy  at  the  end  of  the  Bible  lesson,  and 
though  he  said  that  the  boys  must  not  introduce  the  subject  them- 
selves, for  the  express  purpose  of  telling  their  father  about  the 
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,  they  might,  nevertheless,  explain  the  whole  case  to  him 
at  once  the  next  time  he  made  any  inquiries  about  it. 

Mr.  Cheveril  did  make  inquiries  that  evening.  He  always 
thought  and  talked  more  of  home  on  Sunday  evenings  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  on  this  evening  his  conversation  naturally  turned 
on  the  subject  of  Timboo,  and  of  the  work  which  he  had  done 

during  the  week.     In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  he  asked  the 
o 

boys  where  Timboo  lived.  The  boys  laughed,  and  then  informed 
their  lather  all  about  Timboo's  arrangement  for  a  lodging.  "  You 
gave  him  the  hogshead,"  said  they,  "  and  gave  him  leave  to  keep 
any  thing  in  it  here  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  so  he  has  been 
keeping  himself  in  it." 

Mr.  Cheveril  was  at  first  very  much  astonished,  and  then  very 
much  amused,  at  hearing  this  account  of  Timboo.  He  sent  Car- 
roll out  immediately  to  find  Timboo,  and  to  ask  him  to  come  into 
the  house.  "Tell  him,"  said  he,  "that  I  wish  to  see  him." 

Timboo,  on  receiving  the  message,  came  in  at  once.  He  was 
pleased  that  Mr.  Cheveril  had  sent  for  him. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Timboo,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  "to  hear  what 
a  comfortless  place  you  have  had  to  sleep  in  since  you  have  been 
working  for  me.  I  thought  you  lived  somewhere  in  town,  with 
some  of  your  friends." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Timboo,  "I  have  no  friends  in  this  town;  and 
as  to  my  bed,  it  is  not  comfortless  at  all.  It  is  very  comfortable. 
It  is  dry,  and  soft,  and  warm,  and  very  different  from  the  places 
I  have  often  slept  in  before  this." 

"What  sort  of  places  were  they?"  said  Mr.  Cheveril. 
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"Why,  I  have  been  used  to  sleeping  in  places,"  said  Timboo, 
"that  were  hard,  and  wet,  and  cold." 

"You  must  be  pretty  easily  suited,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril ;  "but 
there  is  no  need  of  your  sleeping  in  such  a  dog's  kennel  as  that. " 

"Father,"  said  Carroll,  clapping  his  hands,  "it  would  make  a 
most  excellent  kennel  for  a  dog.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  have 
a  dog  to  put  into  it." 

"  You  can  sleep  in  the  house,"  continued  Mr.  Cheveril,  without 
replying  to  Carroll,  "just  as  well  as  not.  Prudence  can  make 
you  up  a  bed  somewhere,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  I  think  I  like  my  bed  better  than  any  that  Prudence  would 
make  me,"  said  Timboo,  "  because,  you  see,  it  is  my  own.  Then, 
besides,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "it  is  very  movable,  and  when 
I  have  done  all  the  work  you  have  for  me  to  do  here,  I  can  roll  it 
along  to  the  next  place  that  I  work  in." 

"But  I  don't  want  you  to  go  away  from  here  at  all,"  said  Mr. 
Cheveril,  "  or  at  least  perhaps  I  shall  not.  If  I  could  find  a  boy 
of  your  age  who  was  honest,  and  also  industrious,  so  that  he  would 
attend  to  his  duties  well  without  requiring  to  be  watched,  I  should 
like  to  hire  him  all  the  time." 

Timboo  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  "  You  might 
try  me,  sir,  for  a  while  longer,  and  see  if  I  would  do." 

Mr.  Cheveril  was  silent  in  his  turn.  Mrs.  Cheveril,  who  was 
sitting  very  near  her  husband,  said  in  a  whisper,  or  rather  in  a 
very  low  tone,  so  that  Timboo  could  not  hear,  "  I  would,  husband. 
He  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  boy." 

"  He  is  a  very  bright  boy,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  "  if  we 
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wrre  only  sure  of  his  honesty.     I  am  usually  a  little  suspicious 
of  such  boys  as  he.     However,  we  will  see." 

"If  you  should  conclude  to  hire  me  regularly,"  said  Timboo, 
"  then  I  should  have  another  plan  to  propose  about  my  bed  ;  but, 
till  then,  I  would  rather  stay  as  I  am." 

What  would  your  plan  be  ?"  asked  Mr.  Cheveril. 
Why,  there  is  a  vacant  space  in  the  shed,"  replied  Timboo, 
where  there  is  a  door  leading  out  to  my  corner  ;  and  if  you  were 
willing,  I  could  fit  up  a  little  room  there  for  Joliba  and  me." 

"You  would  need  a  carpenter,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Timboo,  "I'm  carpenter  enough  for  that.  I 
learned  on  board  ship.  I  could  make  a  small  room  there  for  my 
house,  and  then  the  little  corner  where  I  live  now  would  be  my 
front  yard." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Carroll,  eagerly,  "  I  like  that  plan  very  much; 
and  then  we  could  get  a  dog,  and  keep  him  in  the  hogshead  house." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  "  we'll  see.  You  may  go  on,  Tim- 
boo,  a  few  days  longer  as  you  are,  and  by  that  time  I  will  con- 
sider what  I  can  do.? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A   PLOT. 

A  GREAT  deal  might  be  said,  most  certainly,  in  support  of  Tim- 
boo's opinion  that  stealing  from  a  father  or  mother  is  more  crim- 
inal than  to  steal  from  any  body  else,  instead  of  less  so,  as  many 
boys  seem  to  imagine.  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said  on  the 
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Successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  crime. 

other  side,  namely,  that  the  progress  of  crime  is  generally  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  that  boys  usually  begin  with  pilfering  from  their  pa- 
rents, and  go  on  afterward  to  acts  of  depredation  upon  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  this  would  seem  to  denote  that  the  latter  acts  are  to  be 
considered  as  occupying  a  higher  grade  on  the  scale  of  wicked- 
ness than  the  former. 

There  is  usually,  in  fact,  a  very  regular  series  of  steps  that  those 
boys  follow  who  finally  become  thieves.  They  begin  by  taking, 
not  exactly  by  stealth,  but  still  in  a  somewhat  sly  and  secret  man- 
ner, some  little  article  which  they  are  not  sure  that  their  mother 
would  allow  them  to  have.  From  this  they  pass  on  to  the  work 
of  laying  plans  and  contrivances  for  opening  closets  and  drawers 
where  eatables  and  other  such  things  are  secured.  Next  they  take 
small  sums  of  money  which  they  find  left  about  in  drawers,  or  in 
work-baskets,  or  other  exposed  places,  by  their  mothers  or  older 
sisters  ;  for  there  are  a  great  many  mothers  and  older  sisters  who, 
being  too  careless  or  too  shiftless  to  provide  pockets  to  their  dress- 
es, lay  their  loose  change  down  any  where,  not  considering  that 
this  is  the  very  way  to  teach  honest  people,  that  are  not  yet  strong 
in  their  honesty,  to  become  thieves.  The  next  step  is  to  take  fruit 
from  the  orchards,  or  melons  from  the  vines  of  the  neighbors  ;  and 
then  other  light  property,  such  as  penknives,  pencil-cases,  or  jew- 
elry, whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself  of  doing  it  safely. 
The  last  step  is  to  add  burglary  to  theft  by  opening  locks,  or  break- 
ing through  windows  or  doors,  to  get  access  to  valuables  which 
the  owner  had  properly  secured. 

Now  Carroll,  at  the  time  Timboo  came  to  the  house,  had  ad- 
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The  church  contribution-box.  Mr.  Cheveril  keeps  it. 

vanced  about  half  way  through  this  course  of  crime.  He  had  got 
so  far  as  to  take  money  from  his  father  or  his  mother  whenever  he 
could  do  so,  and  was  rapidly  preparing  himself  for  the  remaining 
steps  of  the  dreadful  road. 

Now  it  happened  that,  among  other  plans  which  Carroll  had 
adopted  for  getting  money,  one  was  purloining  it  from  a  certain 
contribution-box  which  was  at  that  time  under  his  father's  charge. 
Mr.  Cheveril  was  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  Church  in  his 
village,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  business  and  money 
affairs  of  the  congregation.  It  was  the  more  convenient  for  him 
to  attend  to  these  things  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  and 
also  that  his  house  was  not  far  from  the  church.  Among  other 
plans  which  the  people  of  the  parish  had  for  doing  good,  one  was 
the  making  of  a  collection,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  from  the  people 
that  were  accustomed  to  assemble  at  the  evening  meetings.  This 
collection  was  made  by  means  of  a  contribution-box,  which  was 
kept  at  the  door  of  the  little  chapel  where  the  evening  meetings 
were  held.  The  people,  as  they  came  in,  dropped  their  money  into 
this  box  through  a  small  opening  in  the  top  of  it,  and  then,  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Cheveril  took  the  box  to  his  house,  to 
keep  it  there  until  the  time  of  the  next  meeting. 

At  the  end  of  every  month  the  box  was  opened  by  means  of  a 
key,  and  the  money  which  was  found  within  it  was  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

This  box  had  usually,  during  the  time  that  it  was  in  Mr.  Chev- 
eril's  house,  been  kept  upon  a  shelf  in  the  front  entry,  and  here 
Can-oil,  having  found  a  key  that  would  unlock  it,  used  to  get  ac- 
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Carroll's  purloiningS.  His  operations  are  interrupted. 

cess  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  take  out  such  small  sums  of 
money  as  lie  thought  would  not  be  missed.  Of  course  there  was 
no  special  danger  that  what  he  took  out  would  be  missed,  unless  ho 
was  very  rapacious  in  his  purloinings,  for  his  father  had  no  means 
of  knowing  what  had  been  put  into  the  box  during  the  month, 
and  so  could  have  no  definite  expectations  whatever  in  respect  to 
the  amount  which  he  was  to  find  there. 

At  length,  however,  whether  it  was  that  he  began  to  suspect 
that  the  amount  which  he  found  in  the  box  when  he  opened  it  was 
less  than  it  ought  to  be,  or  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  pub- 
lic funds  of  such  a  character  ought  not  to  be  left  in  so  exposed  a 
place,  he  all  at  once  commenced  the  practice  of  carrying  the  box 
up  to  his  library,  and  keeping  it  there.  This  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
Carroll's  operations,  for  the  library,  which  was  in  the  second  story 
of  the  house,  was  kept  always  locked,  and  the  key  Mr.  Cheveril 
carried  in  his  pocket.  There  was  no  other  key  in  the  house  that 
would  fit  that  door. 

Things  were  in  this  state  at  the  time  when  Timboo  came  to  Mr. 
Cheveril's. 

Oscar  was,  in  some  respects,  Carroll's  confederate  in  his  schemes 
-that  is,  he  was  aware  of  them  all,  and  watched  the  execution  of 
them,  and  sometimes,  from  good-nature,  he  assisted  Carroll  in  some 
subordinate  and  incidental  part.  In  general,  however,  he  disap- 
proved of  them,  and  discouraged  them  in  a  gentle  way.  He  was 
naturally  a  well-disposed  boy,  and  much  more  conscientious  than 
Carroll ;  but  then  he  was  easy  and  good-natured,  and  was  never 
inclined  to  take  a  resolute  and  decided  stand  in  respect  to  any 
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He  forms  a  new  plan  for  getting  access  to  the  contribution-box. 

thino-,  especially  when  such  decision  would  bring  him  into  an  at- 
titude of  opposition  against  any  of  his  friends  or  playmates.  So 
lie  allowed  himself  to  be  led  along  by  Carroll  into  courses  which 
his  conscience  condemned,  without  any  resistance  on  his  part  ex- 
cept now  and  then  to  offer  a  feeble  remonstrance. 

"Oh  no,  Carroll, "he  would  sometimes  say,  "I  would  not  do 
any  such  thing." 

Carroll,  of  course,  paid  no  heed  to  such  gentle  expostulations  as 
these. 

After  Timboo  had  been  at  Mr.  Cheveril's  about  a  week,  Carroll 
formed  a  scheme  of  getting  into  his  father's  library  in  the  night 
by  means  of  a  window,  and  so  gaining  access  to  the  money-box 
once  more. 

The  idea  of  accomplishing  his  object  in  this  way  was  suggested 
to  Carroll  by  his  observing,  one  day  when  he  was  climbing  about 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  sheds  and  other  out-buildings,  that  one  of 
the  roofs — the  one  which  covered  the  kitchen  part  of  the  house- — 
came  directly  under  the  library  window,  and  he  found  that  he 
could  easily  get  upon  this  roof  from  one  of  the  sheds,  and  in  walk- 
ing along  upon  it  to  the  farther  end,  he  came  out  directly  under 
the  library  window.  He  ran  back  immediately  after  he  had  made 
this  discovery,  for  the  place  was  very  much  exposed  to  observa- 
tion in  the  daytime. 

"  I  can  climb  up  here  to-night,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "after 
they  have  all  gone  to  bed,  just  as  easily  as  not." 

\\licn  Carroll  explained  this  plan  to  Oscar,  Oscar  said, 

"  Oh  no,  Carroll,  I  would  not  do  it." 
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Carroll  asks  Oscar  to  join  him.  Oscar  refuses. 

Carroll  made  no  reply  to  this  expostulation,  but  still  went  on 
forming  his  plan. 

"  We  can  do  it  to-night,"  said  he.  "  It  will  be  a  fine  moonlight 
night." 

No,"  said  Oscar  ;   "at  any  rate,  ./can't  do  any  thing  about  it." 
Oh,  I  don't  want  you  to  do  any  thing,"  said  Carroll.      "  I  only 
want  you  to  come  down  with  me  into  the  yard,  just  for  company." 

Carroll  was  well  aware  that  to  come  down  from  his  room  at 
midnight,  and  come  out  of  doors,  and  climb  upon  the  roofs,  and 
get  in  at  a  window  on  such  an  errand  as  that,  with  a  guilty  con- 
science all  the  time  at  hand  to  disquiet  and  alarm  him,  would  re- 
quire more  resolution  and  courage  than  he  could  command,  unless 
he  could  have  something  like  sympathy  and  companionship  in  the 
work.  He  thought,  however,  that  if  Oscar  would  just  come  down 
with  him,  and  stay  in  the  yard  while  he  was  perpetrating  the  deed, 
he  should  be  able  to  go  through  with  it  without  faltering,  although 
he  felt  that  he  should  not  dare  to  undertake  it  entirely  alone. 

Carroll  said  no  more  to  Oscar  on  the  subject  at  this  time,  hav- 
ing learned  from  experience  to  expect  that  his  brother  would  re- 
monstrate against  his  wicked  schemes  when  they  were  first  pro- 
posed to  him,  though  this  would  not  prevent  his  finally  yielding  a 
sort  of  assent  to  them,  and  even  lending  a  reluctant  co-operation,  if 
necessary,  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  So,  after  simply  announc- 
ing his  plan,  he  dropped  the  subject,  thinking  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  speak  of  it  again  when  he  should  be  ready  for  his  broth- 
er's aid. 
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Bedtime. 


Oscar  and  Carroll  in  their  room.  Carroll's  plans. 


CHAPTER  XII.  I 

GETTING    INTO    DIFFICULTY. 

THAT  nio-lit,  when  bedtime  came,  Can-oil  and  Oscar  retired  to  \ 

o 

their  room  as  usual,  but  Carroll  said  that  they  must  not  undress.  ; 

"  We  must  lie  down  on  the  outside  of  the  bed,"  said  he,  "  so 
as  to  be  all  ready." 

"  No,"  said  Oscar,  "  I  am  going  to  bed,  and  you  must  go  to  bed 

too." 

Carroll,  however,  insisted  that  Oscar  must  not  go  to  bed.  Os- 
car said  it  would  do  no  good  for  him  to  keep  his  clothes  on,  for  he 
was  fully  determined  not  to  go  out  with  Carroll  and  help  him  in 
his  plan.  Carroll  said  that  was  no  matter.  Even  if  he  remained 
in  the  house,  he  must  not  go  to  bed.  Oscar  finally  concluded  to 
comply  with  this  request,  seeing  no  harm  in  consenting  to  remain 
dressed  a  little  while,  and  so  they  both  lay  down  upon  the  bed  to- 
gether. 

They  kept  their  candle  burning,  and  they  amused  themselves 
for  a  part  of  the  time  in  reading  by  the  light  of  it,  placing  it  for 
this  purpose  in  a  chair  by  the  head  of  the  bed.  The  rest  of  the 
time  they  talked  with  each  other,  taking  care  to  speak  in  a  very 
low  tone.  At  length,  when  it  was  about  half  past  eleven,  Carroll 
said  it  was  time  to  go.  So  he  rose  from  the  bed,  and  called  upon 
Oscar  to  get  up  too.  At  first,  Oscar  was  very  decided  in  refus- 
ing ;  but  Carroll  urged  him  so  strongly,  and  represented  to  him  so 
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Mode  in  which  the  door  was  fastened.  The  windows. 

earnestly,  too,  that  he  only  wanted  him  to  go  out  with  him  into  the 
yard,  and  to  stay  there  in  sight  while  he  himself  went  up  to  the 
window,  that  finally  Oscar  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to 
go.  So  both  the  boys,  leaving  their  shoes  behind  them,  erept 
dowrn  stairs  softly  together. 

They  came  out  through  the  back  door.  The  front  door  of  the 
hoase  was  fastened  by  a  lock,  and  all  the  windows  on  the  lower 
floor  were  secured  by  a  sort  of  spring  which  was  placed  over  the 
lower  sash  of  each  one.  The  back  door  had  no  lock,  but  it  was 
fastened  on  the  inside  by  means  of  a  latch,  which,  when  it  was 
down,  there  was  no  means  of  raising  from  the  outside.  This  latch 
was  kept  up  in  the  daytime  by  a  little  wooden  wedge  which  Pru- 
dence put  under  it  when  she  opened  the  door  in  the  morning.  In 
the  night,  when  she  shut  the  house  up,  she  took  this  wedge  out, 
and  it  hung  there  by  the  side  of  the  latch,  suspended  by  a  string 
from  a  nail,  ready  to  be  put  in  again  in  the  morning.  There  was 
another  latch  on  the  door,  below,  for  ordinary  use  during  the  day, 
which  had  a  handle  on  the  outside. 

The  windows  on  the  lower  floor  were  secured,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  by  a  proper  fastening,  but  the  windows  of  the  second 
story  were  never  fastened,  as  it  was  not  thought  that  robbers 
would  ever  attempt  to  get  into  the  house  by  climbing  so  high.  In 
fact,  in  the  summer,  the  windows  in  some  of  the  chambers  were 
often  left  open  all  night,  in  order  to  admit  the  breeze  and  cool  the 
chambers  after  a  sultry  day.  It  happened  that  some  of  the  win- 
dows were  left  open  in  this  way  on  the  evening  in  which  these 
events  occurred. 
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Oscar  and  Carroll  come  down.  Carroll  climbs  upon  the  roofs. 

The  boys  reached  the  back  door  in  safety,  being  guided  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  which  shone  in  through  the  entry  windows. 
Carroll  lifted  up  the  latch  of  the  back  door,  and  they  both  went 
out.  He  should  have  put  the  wedge  in  under  the  latch,  but  this 
he  unfortunately  forgot  to  do.  Perhaps  he  did  not  consider  it  nec- 
essary to  do  it,  since  he  was  not  going  to  shut  the  door.  He  in- 
tended to  leave  it  open  until  he  was  ready  to  come  in  again,  as 
shutting  and  opening  it  might  make  a  noise.  Accordingly,  on 
passing  through,  he  placed  the  door  carefully  ajar,  and  they  both 
sallied  forth  into  the  yard. 

Oscar  positively  refused  to  go  any  farther,  and  so  Carroll,  after 
stationing  him  in  such  a  part  of  the  yard  as  that  he  could  see  him 
all  the  time  while  passing  along  the  roofs,  commenced  his  ascent. 
He  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  shed  by  means  of  a  high  fence 
which  terminated  near  one  corner  of  it.  He  walked  along  the  roof 
of  this  shed  until  he  came  to  the  kitchen  part  of  the  house,  where 
there  was  another  ascent  to  make.  He  accomplished  this  without 
any  difficulty,  and  then  crept  along  on  the  roof  of  this  portion  of 
the  building  till  he  came  to  the  window  of  the  library.  He  tried 
the  window,  and,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  found  that  it  was  not 
fastened.  Here  he  paused.  He  looked  for  Oscar.  He  saw  him 
standing  in  the  yard  below,  half  concealed  by  the  shadow  of  the 
trees.  The  other  objects  in  the  yard  were  scarcely  discernible. 
The  roofs  around  him  were  in  part  brightly  illuminated  by  the 
beams  of  the  moon,  and  partly  darkened  by  the  various  shadows 
which  fell  upon  them.  Carroll  stood  at  the  window  for  a  moment 
before  he  attempted  to  go  in,  and  his  heart  almost  failed  him. 
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His  feeling  of  awe.  lie  tries  to  open  the  box.  A  disaster. 

There  was  a  certain  solemnity  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  that 
impressed  him  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  He  listened.  There  was 
no  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  near  him  in  the 
night  breeze,  and  then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  slow  tolling  of 
the  village  bell  striking  the  quarter  before  twelve. 

"It  is  almost  midnight,"  said  Carroll  to  himself.  "If  Oscar 
were  not  there,  I  should  be  afraid." 

He,  however,  felt  ashamed  to  give  up  now,  and  so,  with  a  resolu- 
tion and  energy  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  opened  the  window, 
and  fastened  it  up  by  its  button  ;  he  then  climbed  into  the  room. 

The  moonbeams  formed  a  bright  image  of  the  window  on  the 
floor,  by  the  light  of  which  Carroll  easily  found  the  contribution- 
box,  and,  taking  the  key  out  of  his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  unlock 
it.  The  key  did  not  work  very  well,  for  he  felt  a  catch  in  turning 
it,  as  if  it  did  not  fit  the  lock  properly,  but  encountered  some  ob- 
struction within.  It,  however,  turned  the  bolt,  and  Carroll  open- 
ed the  box.  He  found  within  a  great  number  of  cents,  and  about 
a  dozen  pieces  of  silver  coin.  He  took  out  three  or  four  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  a  few  of  the  cents.  After  putting  his  plunder  in  his  pock- 
et, he  shut  down  the  lid  of  the  box  and  tried  to  lock  it.  He  found, 
however,  that  the  obstruction  had  increased.  He  tried  to  force 
the  key  round,  but  he  suddenly  felt  something  give  way  within  the 
lock,  and  immediately  afterward  the  key  became  immovable.  He 
could  not  turn  it  either  way.  He  worked  it,  and  twisted  it,  and 
rapped  it,  and  shook  it,  but  all  would  not  do.  He  succeeded  in 
loosening  it  a  little  so  as  to  be  able  to  move  it  slightly  one  way 
and  the  other,  but  he  could  not  get  it  out.  While  he  was  mak- 
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Carroll  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm. 

ini;-  these  efforts,  a  feeling  of  alarm  came  over  his  mind,  which  be- 
came perfectly  overwhelming  when  he  found  that  all  hope  of  extri- 
cating the  key  must  be  abandoned. 

"  What  shall  I  do?"  said  he  to  himself,  in  great  alarm. 

It  is  strange  what  extraordinary  changes  are  produced  in  the 
mind  of  one  who  has  committed  any  crime  by  the  prospect  of  detec- 
tion. His  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  remorse  consequent  upon  it,  are 
at  once  enormously  increased,  and  all  power  of  enjoying  any  pleas- 
ure from  the  fruits  of  his  crime  is  at  once  taken  away.  Thus  the 
simple  catching  of  this  key  in  the  lock  was  the  means  of  changing 
entirely  the  light  in  which  Carroll  viewed  the  whole  transaction. 
Before,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  merely  performing  an  ingenious  little 
trick.  Now,  it  seemed  to  him  all  at  once  that  he  had  been  perpe- 
trating a  dreadful  crime.  Before,  he  had  put  the  stolen  money  in 
his  pocket  with  a  feeling  of  triumph  and  exultation.  Now,  the 
veiy  same  money  seemed  something  frightful.  The  thought  that 
it  was  in  his  pocket  terrified  him.  He  immediately  took  it  out, 
and  dropped  the  pieces  back  into  the  contribution-box  through  the 
top,  and  then,  putting  the  box  back  into  its  place,  he  climbed  out 
of  the  window  again,  and  creeping  along  the  roofs  as  he  came,  he 
descended  to  the  yard. 

"Oscar,"  said  he,  speaking  in  a  whisper,  but  in  a  manner  in- 
dicative of  great  anxiety  and  alarm,  "the  key  has  got  set  in  the 
lock  of  the  box,  and  I  can't  turn  it  either  way." 

"  Can't  you  get  it  out?"  asked  Oscar. 

"No,"  said  Carroll;  "I  wrenched  it  till  it  began  to  bend,  and 
then  I  had  to  stop." 


(JUTTING    INTO    DIFFICULTY. 


The  boys  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Vain  attempts  to  get  in. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  then  V"  asked  Oscar,  after  a  short 
pause. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Carroll.  "  There  is  not  any 
thing  that  I  can  do  but  to  go  back  and  go  to  bed,  and  leave  it." 

Oscar  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  followed  Carroll  along  the  yard 
toward  the  kitchen  door.  On  arriving  at  the  door,  Carroll  found  it 
shut.  He  took  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  lower  latch  to  open  it, 
and  found  it  fastened. 

"  WHAT  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  consternation. 

"We  are  fastened  out !"  he  added,  turning  to  Oscar.  "I  left 
the  door  open  wide,  and  somebody  has  shut  it." 

The  hearts  of  the  boys  sank  within  them  for  fear.  They  did 
not  know  what  they  should  do. 

"  How  could  the  door  have  got  shut  ?"  said  Carroll. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  wind,"  said  Oscar. 

Oscar  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  It  was  the  wind.  The 
breeze,  entering  by  the  windows  of  the  second  story,  which  had 
been  left  open  that  night,  had  produced  a  gentle  draught  of  air  in 
the  hall  below,  by  means  of  which  the  door  which  Carroll  had  left 
ajar  had  been  shut  immediately  after  the  boys  had  left  it.  As 
soon  as  the  door  came  to,  the  night-latch  fell  into  its  place,  and 
fastened  the  door  securely. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  asked  Carroll. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Oscar,  greatly  perplexed.  "Let  us 
try  the  windows.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  be  left  unfastened." 

The  boys  immediately  went  to  the  kitchen  windows,  and  after- 
ward to  all  the  other  windows  of  the  lower  floor  of  the  house,  in 
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The  boys  conclude  to  go  and  consult  Tirnboo. 


hopes  of  finding  some  one  which  they  could  open.  Their  hopes, 
however,  were  vain.  Every  window  was  shut  and  securely  fast- 
en-d  on  the  inside.  The  poor  boys  came  back  to  the  kitchen 
door,  out  of  breath,  and  pale  with  anxiety  and  terror. 

"  I  don't  know  what  we  can  do,"  said  Oscar,  "unless  we  go 
and  wake  up  Timboo  and  see  what  he  will  say.  Perhaps  he  can 
think  of  something  to  help  us." 

Carroll  caught  eagerly  at  this  idea. 

"  Good!"  said  he.     "  That  is  the  very  best  thing  that  we  can 

do." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    FRIEND    IN    NEED. 

CARROLL  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  proposed  his  plan 
to  Timboo  before  he  commenced  putting  it  into  execution,  but  he 
knew  perfectly  well,  from  the  manner  in  which  Timboo  had  re- 
ceived former  proposals  of  this  kind,  that  there  was  no  hope  what- 
ever of  his  co-operation,  and  so  he  took  great  pains  to  keep  his 
project  a  profound  secret  from  all  but  Oscar.  Now,  however,  since 
they  were  involved  in  so  serious  a  trouble,  he  could  not  but  hope 
that  Timboo  would  have  pity  upon  them,  and  do  something  to  help 
them  out.  So  the  boys  went,  both  together,  to  Timboo's  corner. 

They  expected  to  find  him  asleep,  and  Carroll  presumed  that  he 
would  be  very  much  astonished  at  being  awakened  suddenly  at 
midnight  in  such  a  way.  In  fact,  he  felt  rather  afraid  to  wake 
him.  His  uneasiness  on  this  subject  proved  groundless,  however, 
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Tirnboo  in  his  hogshead. 


His  idea  of  his  duty  as  a  watchman 


for,  on  coming  into  the  corner,  he  found  that  Timboo,  far  from  be- 
iiii:  asleep,  was  sitting  up  in  the  mouth  of  his  hogshead,  his  feet 

resting  on  the  ground  before 
it.     He  did  not  seem  at  all 
surprised  when  he  saw  Car- 
roll and  Oscar  coming,  but 
greeted  them  with, 
"Well,  boys!" 
"Why,   Timboo,"  asked 
the  boys,  "what  are  you  do- 


111! 


"I  have  been  watching 
your  father's  house  against 
-WELL,  BOYS'"  the  thieves,"  said  Timboo. 

The  boys  hung  their  heads,  and  looked  very  guilty  and  ashamed. 

The  truth  was,  that  Timboo  was  accustomed  often  to  wake  in 
the  night,  and  on  such  occasions  he  would  frequently  get  up  and 
walk  about  in  the  yards  and  around  the  house,  to  see  that  all  was 
safe.  He  did  this  partly  from  a  sort  of  romantic  pleasure  which  he 
took  in  such  midnight  rambles,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  fulfill- 
ing what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  as  a  watch.  In  fact,  he 
would  sometimes  amuse  himself  by  imagining  that  he  was  a  watch- 
dog, and  that  the  hogshead  was  his  kennel,  and  then  he  would 
creep  out  of  his  kennel  and  prowl  around  the  house,  listening  to 
every  noise  just  as  he  would  imagine  a  faithful  watch-dog  to  do, 
and  if  he  heard  any  noise,  he  would  stop  and  utter  a  sort  of  low 
growl.  Then  he  would  sav  to  himself 
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How  it  happened  that  Timboo  saw  Carroll  on  the  roof. 


«  I  am  the  watch-dog.  My  name  is  Fury.  They  chain  me  up 
all  day,  but  they  let  me  out  at  night.  I'll  watch  the  house  for 
them  well,  and  if  any  thieves  or  robbers  come,  I'll  seize  them  by 
thr  throat,  and  hold  them  down  till  the  people  come  and  tie  them." 

It  happened  that,  on  this  particular  evening,  Timboo  was  just 
crettino-  out  of  his  bed  to  take  such  a  walk  as  this  at  the  time  when 
Carroll  and  Oscar  came  out  of  the  house.  He  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  speaking  in  whispers  in  the  yard,  and  he  at  once  concluded 
that  there  were  thieves  attempting  to  get  into  the  house.  He  ac- 
cordingly crept  cautiously  out,  and  stole  along  in  the  shadow  of  the 
buildings  to  reconnoitre.  He  immediately  reflected  that  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  thieves  himself,  and  that,  if  he 
were  to  attempt  to  give  the  alarm  at  the  house,  they  would  escape 
before  any  one  could  come.  At  first  he  thought  he  would  run 
into  the  village  and  call  for  assistance  there.  Then  it  seemed  to 
him  that  perhaps  it  might  be  better  for  him  to  follow  the  thieves 
when  they  went  away,  in  order  to  find  out  where  they  would  go, 
with  a  view  to  having  them  pursued  the  next  day. 

"  On  the  whole,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I'll  see  what  they  are 
about.  If  they  have  not  yet  stolen  any  thing,  I'll  make  an  alarm, 
and  that  will  drive  them  away  ;  but  if  they  have  got  any  thing  and 
are  carrying  it  oft',  I'll  follow  them  and  watch  them." 

In  pursuance  of  this  judicious  determination,  Timboo  advanced 
cautiously,  keeping  all  the  time  in  the  shadow,  until  at  length  he 
got  where  he  could  see  a  form  which  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  boy 
creeping  stealthily  along  on  the  roof  of  the  shed.  He  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  the  robber  was  so  young.  A  moment  or  two 
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Timboo's  reflections.  lie  pities  the  boys  very  much. 

afterward,  he  got  a  inure  distinct  view  of  the  apparition  where  it 
came  out  into  the  moonlight,  and  he  was  then  still  more  astonish- 
ed to  see  that  it  was  Carroll. 

"Ah!"  said  he  to  himself,  "it  is  some  of  the  bovs'  roguery. 
That  is  a  very  different  thing.  Is  it  my  business  to  meddle  with 
it  or  not?  That  is  the  question." 

So  Timboo  went  back  to  his  corner  to  consider  this  question, 
and  he  was  in  the  act  of  considering  it  when  the  boys  came  to  him 
to  ask  his  aid. 

Carroll  had  at  first  intended  not  to  confess  the  whole  truth  to 
Timboo.  In  arranging  his  thoughts  in  respect  to  what  he  was  to 
say  to  him  during  the  time  while  he  was  walking  across  the  yard 
to  his  corner,  he  at  first  concluded  to  say  that  he  and  Oscar  had 
come  down  from  their  room  for  a  frolic,  and  that  the  door  had  shut 
and  fastened  itself,  and  so  shut  them  out ;  but  when  he  found  that 
Timboo  had  been  awake,  and  had  been  watching,  he  perceived  that 
all  attempts  at  concealment  or  deception  would  be  idle,  and  so  he 
told  him  honestly  the  whole  story.  He  seemed  greatly  agitated 
in  telling  it,  and  concluded  by  saying  that,  unless  Timboo  could 
contrive  some  way  to  get  them  into  the  house,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  should  do. 

Timboo  seemed  to  pity  the  boys  very  much.  He  told  them  at 
first  that  he  thought  the  best  way  wras  for  them  to  go  and  knock 
or  ring  at  the  front  door,  and  their  father  would  come  and  let 
them  in,  and  then  the  next  morning  they  could  confess  to  him  hon- 
estly all  that  they  had  done. 

Carroll's  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  heard  this  proposal.      It 
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Various  plans  are  proposed.  They  are  all  rejected. 


seemed  to  him  perfectly  impossible  that  he  should  adopt  such  a 
|.l;1n  as  that.  He  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  waking  his  fa- 
ther at  midnight,  and  meeting  him  with  such  a  story. 

"That  is  the  only  thorough  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty," 
said  Timboo.  "  If  you  confess  your  fault  now,  you  will  not  be 
so  likely  to  do  so  again.  Besides,  your  father  will  not  punish  you 
if  you  go  to  him  and  confess  it  of  your  own  accord/' 

"  But  that  will  not  be  confessing  it  of  my  own  accord,"  said 
Carroll.  "  Father  will  think  I  confessed  it  only  because  there  was 
no  other  way  of  getting  into  the  house  but  by  calling  him  up." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  Timboo.  "  The  best  way  would  be 
for  you  to  get  into  the  house  to-night  in  some  way,  and  then  con- 
fess to  your  father  to-morrow  morning." 

"Yes,"  said  Can-oil,  eagerly,  "that  is  the  best  plan.  Let  us 
get  into  the  house  first,  and  then  we  can  determine  what  to  do  aft- 
erward." 

Various  plans  were  now  proposed,  one  after  another,  and  suc- 
cessively rejected.  One  was  to  go  to  Prudence's  window  and  try 
to  wake  her.  But  Carroll  said  that  that  would  make  a  noise,  and 
as  like  as  not  waken  his  father  instead ;  and,  besides,  Prudence, 
he  added,  would  be  sure  to  tell  their  father  all  about  it  the  next 
morning. 

Another  plan  was  for  the  boys  to  remain  out  all  night,  and  then 
steal  in  secretly  the  next  morning  when  Prudence  should  open  the 
door.  But  both  Carroll  and  Oscar  said  they  did  not  dare  to  stay 
out  all  night.  Besides,  their  mother  often  came  into  the  room  in 
morning  before  Prudence  opened  the  back  door.  Then,  more- 
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Timboo  has  a  plan.  Negotiations  in  respect  to  terms. 

over,  they  had  left  their  candle  Imrning  on  the  chair,  and  they  wen- 
afraid  that  when  it  burned  down  it  might  set  the  chair  and  the 
room  on  fire. 

At  last  Timboo  said  that  he  had  thought  of  a  plan,  and  he  would 
try  to  execute  it  on  condition  that  the  boys  would  promise  to  go 
the  next  morning  and  confess  their  fault  to  their  father,  and  tell 
him  the  whole  story.  Carroll  wished  to  know  first  what  the  plan 
was. 

"  No  matter  what  the  plan  is,"  said  Timboo  ;  "  will  you  prom- 
ise, if  I  will  get  you  safely  into  the  house  to-night,  that  you  will 
go  and  tell  your  father  and  mother  all  about  this  affair  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  never  steal  any  thing  from  them  again  ?" 

Carroll  was  silent.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  terms  were  very 
hard. 

"  Or,  if  you  don't  like  to  tell  him  yourself,  will  you  agree  that 
I  may  tell  him  ?"  added  Timboo. 

Still  Carroll  was  silent.  A  moment  afterward,  he  sank  down 
upon  one  of  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the  door  of  the  shed,  cover- 
ed his  face  with  his  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Timboo  pitied  him  with  all  his  heart.  He  went  to  him  and 
stood  by  his  side,  putting  his  hand,  at  the  same  time,  gently  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  If  you  will  contrive  some  way  to  get  us  back  into  the  house," 
said  Oscar,  who,  not  having  been  so  guilty,  was  not  so  distressed 
and  terrified  as  Carroll,  "  we  will  promise  never  to  steal  any  thing 
again  from  father  or  mother,  or  any  body  else ;  but  we  can't  bear 
to  have  them  know  about  this." 
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Timboo  proceeds  to  execute  his  plan 


4 'Yes,"  said  Carroll,  looking  up  into  Timboo's  face  with  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  anguish  and  grief,  "yes,  we  will  agree  to  that. 
We  will  never  steal  any  thing  again  as  long  as  we  live.  If  we 
do,  we  will  give  you  leave  to  tell  of  that  and  of  this  too." 

Timboo  did  not  reply  directly  to  this  proposal,  but  he  said  he 
would  see  if  he  could  contrive  to  get  the  door  of  the  house  open. 

"Do  you  know  where  there  is  a  hammer?"  said  he. 

"Yes, "said  Carroll,  starting  up  suddenly,  "yes.      Come  with 


me.' 


Carroll  led  the  way,  and  Timboo  and  Oscar  followed,  into  the 
shop.  When  they  reached  the  door,  Carroll  went  forward  to  go  in. 

"Wait  here  at  the  door,"  said  he,  "till  I  find  it." 

So  Carroll  groped  his  way  along  the  side  of  the  great  bench, 
feeling  among  the  tools  as  he  went,  and  being  guided  in  some 
measure  by  the  light  of  the  moon  which  shone  in  at  one  of  the 
windows.  At  last  he  found  the  hammer. 

"  Here  it  is !"  said  he,  eagerly ;  and  he  brought  it  to  the  door 
and  gave  it  to  Timboo. 

"  Now,"  said  Timboo,  "  come  with  me." 

So  Timboo  led  the  way  back  to  the  yard,  with  the  hammer  in 
his  hand.  He  drew  a  string  out  of  his  pocket,  and  passing  it  round 
his  waist  like  a  belt,  he  fastened  the  hammer  to  it  in  front  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which  the  sailors  attach  their 
sheath-knives.  The  boys  looked  on  in  silence  while  Timboo 
made  these  preparations,  full  of  solicitude  and  anxiety,  and  won- 
dering what  he  was  going  to  do. 

As  soon  as  Timboo  had  secured  the  hammer,  he  went  to  the  foot 
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How  he  contrived  to  open  the  door.  Jli-  makes  the  boys  a  promise. 

of  the  lightning-rod  and  began  to  ascend.  He  climbed  up  rapid- 
ly, and  apparently  with  ease,  until  he  reached  the  second-story 
window — the  one  which  led  into  the  store-room,  as  already  de- 
scribed. Here  he  stopped,  and  began  to  push  up  the  wrindow. 

"He  is  going  to  take  out  the  nail  from  the  bolt  in  the  store- 
room door,"  said  Oscar  to  Carroll,  in  a  whisper. 

Timboo  disappeared  within  the  window,  and  then  shut  it  gently 
down.  The  boys  waited  below  in  breathless  suspense  and  anxie- 
ty. Five  minutes  elapsed  ;  they  seemed  to  the  boys  fifteen.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  saw  the  back  door  slowly  opening,  and 
Timboo  appearing  inside. 

Their  suspense  and  anxiety  were  suddenly  changed  to  joy  and 
exultation.  They  hurried  to  the  door,  and  began  to  creep  along 
the  entry  to  go  up  stairs  to  their  room.  Oscar  stopped  to  speak 
to  Timboo. 

"We  thank  you  very  much  indeed,"  said  he;  "and  we'll  tell 
you  more  about  it  to-morrow." 

Carroll,  after  going  on  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  came  back  to 
Timboo  again. 

"  There's  one  thing  more,"  said  he.  "  Promise  me  that  you  will 
not  tell  any  body  about  this  till  you  catch  me  stealing  again." 

Timboo  hesitated.  He  wished  very  much  to  make  the  promise, 
but  he  wished  still  more  to  do  what  was  right,  and  he  could  not 
tell  at  once  what  he  ought  to  do.  He  finally  concluded  that  there 
would  be  nothing  wrong  in  concealing  for  a  time  this  offense,  to 
give  the  boys  an  opportunity  to  reform  ;  so  at  length  he  said  that 
he  would  promise  it. 


i;;,S  CIRCUMSTANTIAL    EVIDENCE. 


The  boys  are  very  anxious  about  the  result. 


k*  Upon  your  honor  ?"  said  Carroll. 

"I  never  say  any  thing  but  just  I  promise,"  said  Timboo. 
"  You  can  trust  to  that  or  not,  just  as  you  please.  You  can't 
have  any  thing  else  to  trust  to." 

"  I  can  trust  to  it,"  said  Carroll ;  "and  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you."  So  saying,  he  shut  the  door  gently,  and  then  crept  up 
stairs  to  his  room. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  I 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL   EVIDENCE. 

N  the  boys  awoke  the  next  morning,  after  a  few  hours  of 
troubled  sleep,  they  felt  guilty  and  miserable.  The  best  thing 
which  they  could  have  done  would  have  been  to  allow  Timboo 
frankly  and  honestly  to  explain  the  whole  case  to  their  father. 
Then  their  minds  and  consciences  would  have  been  relieved ;  but 
this  they  could  not  bear  to  do. 

They  hoped  that  their  father  would  not  notice  the  key  which 
Can-oil  had  left  in  the  contribution-box,  and  that  their  mother 
would  not  observe  that  the  nail  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  end 
of  the  bolt  of  the  store-room  door,  at  least  for  some  time.  Sooner 
or  later  they  knew  that  their  father  must  find  the  key,  but  they 
thought  it  possible  that  he  might  think  it  was  his  own  key,  and 
that  he  had  carelessly  left  it  in  the  lock  himself.  At  any  rate,  they 
hoped  that  he  would  not  suspect  them. 

In  regard  to  the  nail,  their  hopes  and  wishes  were  gratified. 
Their  mother  did  not  observe  it.  But  in  respect  to  the  key,  the 
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case  was  different.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Chcveril  observed  tin- 
ker in  the  contribution-box  the  very  next  morning,  on  going  into 
his  library.  Xow  Mr.  Chcveril,  being  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was 
accustomed  to  be  always  on  the  alert  in  respect  to  roguery  of  every 
sort,  and  his  attention  was  immediately  attracted  to  this  mysteri- 
ous appearance. 

"Ah!"  said  he  to  himself,  "what  is  this  key  in  the  lock  of  our 
contribution-box  ?  Is  it  possible  that  I  could  have  left  the  key  in 
it  ?" 

He  immediately  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  found  there  the  true  key. 

"Is  it  possible  that  I  could  have  used  another  key,  and  left  it 
carelessly  in  the  lock  ?"  said  he. 

He  immediately  tried  to  take  out  the  key  in  order  to  look  at  it, 
but  he  found  that  it  would  not  move  either  way.  On  examining 
it  more  closely,  he  found  that  it  was  bent  a  little,  as  if  by  the  ef- 
forts which  some  one  had  made  to  turn  it  round. 

"This  is  very  mysterious,"  said  he.  "It  is  not  possible  that 
I  could  have  left  the  key  in  the  lock  in  this  state,  without  remem- 
bering it." 

He  then  shook  the  box  to  see  if  the  money  was  in  it.  It  seem- 
ed to  contain  the  usual  amount. 

Mr.  Cheveril  looked  about  the  room  to  see  if  he  could  observe 
any  indications  that  any  person  had  been  there.  He  reflected  that 
the  door  was  always  kept  locked,  and  that  he  himself  always  had 
the  key.  He  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  His  surprise 
was  greatly  increased  at  finding  footprints  on  the  roof  of  the  shed 
leading  to  the  window. 
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Mr   (  hfvenl  continues  his  investigations.  The  footprints  on  the  roof. 

"  They  are  the  footprints  of  a  boy,"  said  he  to  himself. 

He  followed  the  prints  back  to  the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  saw  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  a  boy  to  get  up  that  way  from  the  yard  be- 
low. Pursuing  the  train,  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  Mr.  Cheveril 
soon  reached  and  rested  upon  Timboo,  whose  corner  was  just  visi- 
ble from  the  window  where  Mr.  Cheveril  was  standing.* 

"  Hah !  Is  it  possible  ?"  thought  he,  to  himself.  "It  is  well 
that  I  was  on  my  guard,  and  did  not  make  a  permanent  engage- 
ment with  that  boy." 

That  evening  Mr.  Cheveril  stated  the  case  and  explained  his 
suspicions  to  his  wife.  She  was  very  much  surprised.  She  could 
not  believe  that  Timboo  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime. 

"  Somebody  has  been  trying  to  get  the  box  open,  I  am  very 
sure,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  "  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  was 
somebody  who  got  in  through  the  window.  I  don't  know  who  it 
could  be  unless  it  was  this  Timboo.  I  think,"  he  added,  in  a 
musing  tone  of  voice,  "  I  think  neither  of  our  boys  would  do  such 
a  thing." 

"  Oh  no,  indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Cheveril.  "  It  could  not  possibly 
be  our  boys.  I  never  knew  either  of  them  to  take  any  thing  that 
did  not  belong  to  them  in  my  life." 

This  is  what  weak  mothers,  who  blind  their  own  eyes  to  the 
failings  of  their  children,  always  say.  "I  never  in  my  life  knew 

The  roof,  at  the  time  when  Carroll  climbed  up  to  it,  was  covered  with  the  dew. 
This  dew  moistened  the  dust  which  adhered  to  Carroll's  stockings  when  he  walked 
across  the  yard,  and  caused  his  feet  to  make  prints  on  the  roof,  which  remained  faint- 
ly visible  the  next  day 
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Mr  Chevenl  concludes  that  Timboo  was  the  robber. 


him  to  take  any  thing  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  I  never  in  my 
life  knew  him  to  tell  a  falsehood,"  and  so  on;  whereas,  the  truth  is, 
there  is  not  one  child  in  a  thousand,  and  probably  not  one  in  ten 
thousand,  of  whom  "it  could  be  truly  said  that  they  never  in  their 
lives  took  what  did  not  belong  to  them,  or  said  what  was  not  true. 

"I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt,''  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  "that 
Timboo  is  the  rogue ;  but  I  have  no  positive  proof  against  him. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  be  safest  to  send  him  away.  I  will,  however, 
first  contrive  a  way  to  have  some  conversation  about  the  box  with 
him,  without  accusing  him  of  any  thing,  and  see  how  he  appears." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Mr.  Cheveril,  the  next  morning,  be- 
fore breakfast,  sent  Carroll  out  to  ask  Timboo  to  come  up  into  his 
library. 

Carroll  delivered  the  message  with  fear  and  trembling.  As 
Timboo  went  into  the  house,  Carroll  walked  along  with  him,  and 
said,  in  a  low  tone, 

"  Perhaps  he  has  found  the  key  in  the  box,  and  is  going  to  ask 
you  about  it.  If  he  does,  remember  your  promise." 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  forget  a  promise  so  soon  ?"  asked  Tim- 
boo. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Cheveril  had  devised  was  to  accost  Timboo, 
when  he  came  into  the  library,  by  informing  him  that  somebody 
had  been  attempting  to  rob  the  contribution-box,  just  as  if  he  were 
going  to  charge  him  with  the  crime,  and  yet  without  actually  charg- 
ing him  with  it. 

"Then,"  said  he  to  himself,  "if  he  looks  confused  and  fright- 
ened, I  shall  think  he  is  guilty  ;  but  if  he  looks  only  surprised  and 
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curious,  I  shall  think  he  is  innocent ;  and,  in  that  case,  I  will  only 
ask  him  to  take  the  box  to  the  locksmith's  to  have  the  key  taken 
out." 

So,  when  Timboo  came  into  the  room,  Mr.  Cheveril,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  writing  at  his  desk,  laid  aside  his  pen,  and  then  tak- 
ing down  the  contribution-box,  he  showed  it  to  Timboo,  looking; 
o  o 

him  full  in  the  face  at  the  same  time,  and  said, 

"  Timboo,  somebody  has  been  trying  to  rob  this  contribution- 
box." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Timboo. 

Much  to  Mr.  Cheveril's  astonishment,  Timboo  did  not  receive 
this  announcement  in  either  of  the  modes  that  he  had  anticipated. 
He  did  not  seem  confused,  nor  did  he  seem  surprised  and  curious. 
lie  looked,  in  fact,  totally  unmoved.  There  was,  however,  an  ex- 
pression of  innocent  satisfaction  and  happiness  diffused  over  his 
countenance.  He  looked  at  the  key  a  moment,  and  then  looked 
Mr.  Cheveril  full  in  the  face,  and  said  simply, 

"Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Cheveril  thought  that  he  never  saw  a  more  honest  look  upon 
any  boy's  face  in  his  life.      Still,  he  wondered  that  the  boy  did  not  I 
express  more  surprise  and  curiosity  at  hearing  of  such  a  story  of 
attempted  robbery,  and  for  a  moment  he  was  quite  perplexed.     He 
concluded  finally  to  consider  Timboo  innocent,  and  so  he  said, 

"  I  wish  you  to  take  the  box  to  Mr.  Spring's,  and  ask  him  to 
take  out  the  key,  and  put  the  lock  in  order  if  it  is  broken.  Here 
is  the  true  key." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Timboo. 
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Mr.  Chcvcnl  is  surprised  and  puzzled  at  Tiinboo's  appearance. 


"As  soon  as  he  has  opened  the  box,"  continued  Mr.  Cheveril, 
"  let  him  count  the  money,  and  give  you  a  memorandum  of  the 
amount  he  finds  in  it." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  will,"  said  Timboo.  So  he  took  the  box,  and  was 
walking  away  with  it  toward  the  door. 

Mr.  Cheveril  was  not,  after  all,  satisfied  to  have  the  conversation 
end  so,  and  just  before  Timboo  reached  the  door,  he  called  to  him 
again. 

Timboo  turned  round.     The  box  was  under  his  arm. 

Mr.  Cheveril  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face,  and  said,  in  a  very 
deliberate  tone  and  manner, 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  how  that  key  came  in  the  lock  V"' 

Timboo  did  not  answer.  He  continued,  however,  to  look  as 
honest  as  ever. 

"If  you  know  any  thing  about  it,  I  wish  you  to  tell  me,"  said 
Mr.  Cheveril. 

"Do  you  have  a  suspicion,  sir,  that  I  did  it  ?"  asked  Timboo. 
He  spoke  in  a  very  respectful  manner  in  saying  this. 

"  Why,  yes,  Timboo,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  do,"  said 
Mr.  Cheveril. 

Timboo  was  silent,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  not  to  know  what 
to  say. 

V 

"Come  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril.  So  saying,  he  went  to- 
ward the  window,  opened  it,  and  pointed  to  the  tracks  on  the  roof. 

"Are  those  your  tracks  ?"  said  he. 

Mr.  Cheveril  expected  that  by  being  thus  suddenly  confronted 
with  the  proofs  of  his  crime,  Timboo  would  suppose  that  all  was 
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known,  and  would  turn  pale  and  hang  his  head  in  confusion  ;  or 
that,  it'  he  attempted  to  answer,  his  voice  would  falter,  and  he 
would  not  know  what  to  say.  Instead  of  this,  the  boy  seemed  en- 
tirely unmoved.  He  looked  out  at  the  tracks,  and  then  looked  up 
again  into  Mr.  Cheveril's  face,  and  said, 

"No,  sir,  they  are  not." 

Here  there  was  another  pause.  Timboo  in  a  moment,  however, 
resumed : 

"  Suppose,  Mr.  Cheveril,  that  a  man  is  suspected  of  any  crime, 
is  he  obliged  in  the  law  to  answer  any  questions  that  they  ask  him 
about  it  ?" 

"No/'  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  "he  is  not  obliged  to  answer." 

"And  if  lie  does  not  answer,  does  it  always  prove  that  he  is 
guilty  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  "by  no  means." 

"  Then,"  said  Timboo,  "  I  think  I  had  better  not  answer  any 
questions  about  this." 

Mr.  Cheveril  w^as  more  and  more  surprised  at  Timboo's  replies. 
He  was  now,  however,  convinced  that  he  was  in  some  way  or 
other  concerned  in  the  robbery. 

"It  is  possible,"  thought  he,  "that  those  footprints  may  not 
be  his.  He  may  have  some  confederate  in  the  village  that  he 
sent  up.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  is  concerned  with  the  af- 
fair in  some  way  or  other." 

After  reflecting  in  this  manner  a  moment  longer  on  the  subject, 

.  Cheveril  accosted  Timboo  ao-ain. 

o 

Well,  Timboo,  you  can  do  as  you  please  about  answering  my 
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Mr.  Chevrril  is  fully  convinced  of  Timboo's  jjuilt. 


questions.  I  have  no  right  to  compel  you.*  Von  an;  at  liberty 
to  answer  or  not,  as  you  please;  but  of  course,  under  the  eircn in- 
stances of  the  case,  if  you  do  not  answer,  I  can  no  longer  feel  any 
confidence  in  you,  and  shall  not  feel  safe  in  having  you  employed 
about  my  house/' 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Timboo,  "then  I  will  go  away/" 

"  And  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  take  the  box  to  Mr. 
Spring's,"  continued  Mr.  Cheveril.  "You  may  put  it  down  on 
the  table.  After  breakfast  I  will  see  you  again,  and  pay  you 
what  I  think  I  owe  you.  I  shall  pay  you  well,  for  you  have  cer- 
tainly been  very  industrious  and  faithful  in  your  work." 

To  hear  Mr.  Cheveril  say  this  to  him,  speaking  as  he  did  in  a 
kind  and  considerate  tone,  brought  the  tears  into  Timboo's  eyes. 
He,  however,  hastily  brushed  them  away,  and  went  down  stairs. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Cheveril  sent  for1  Timboo  again,  to  pay  him 
liis  wages.  He  said  that  he  thought  the  work  that  he  had  done 
was  worth  about  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  so  he  paid  him  that  money. 
He,  however,  then  told  Timboo  that,  since  there  was  so  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  he  was  not  an  honest  boy,  he  did  not  know  that 
it  would  be  right  to  allow  him  to  go  away  without  searching  him, 
in  order  to  see  that  he  was  not  carrying  away  any  thing  that  did 


*  Mr.  Cheveril  was  right  in  this  statement  so  far  as  the  principle  applies  to  public 
criminals  examined  by  officers  of  the  law,  and  also  to  such  questions  as  this  between 
himself  and  Timboo,  where  the  person  questioning  the  other  has  no  natural  right  or 
authority  to  question  him.  It  is  different  in  the  case  of  parents  and  children,  and  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  Children  are  rightfully  under  the  authority  of  their  parents,  and 
pupils  under  that  of  their  teachers,  and  they  are  therefore  not  at  liberty,  when  ques- 
tioned about  any  wrong,  to  answer  or  decline  answering,  as  they  may  see  fit. 

8  K 
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Timboo  empties  his  pockets.  Discovery  of  the  gold. 

not  belong  to  him.      He  then  asked  Timboo  what  he  had  in  his 

pockets. 

Timboo  immediately  began  to  empty  his  pockets.  He  took  out 
first  the  loose  change  which  was  left  from  the  stock  of  money 
which  he  had  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  leaving  New  York, 
then  some  nuts  which  he  was  keeping  for  Joliba,  next  Joliba's 
piece  of  bunting,  and,  finally,  the  heavy  parcel  which  the  captain 
had  given  him. 

-What  is  that  ?"  said  Mr.  Cheveril. 

c'  It  is  something  which  the  captain  gave  me.  I  suppose  it  is 
some  money,"  said  Timboo. 

"  How  much  is  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Cheveril. 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Timboo.  "  If  it  is  all  cents,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  not  a  great  deal,  but  there  may  be  some  silver." 

Mr.  Cheveril  proceeded  to  open  the  parcel,  and  found  it  contain- 
ed a  considerable  number  of  quarters  of  a  dollar,  and  among  them 
four  gold  pieces  of  ten  dollars  each. 

Mr.  Cheveril  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  this  money.  His 
suspicions  that  Timboo  was  a  dishonest  boy  were  now  fully  con- 
firmed. Timboo  explained  to  him  under  what  circumstances  he 
had  left  the  captain,  and  how  the  captain  had  given  him  this  par- 
cel, directing  him  not  to  open  it  until  he  became  involved  in  seri- 
ous difficulty,  and  that,  consequently,  he  had  not  opened  it,  and  did 
not  know  at  all  what  it  contained.  Mr.  Cheveril,  however,  did  not 
believe  one  word  of  this  story,  from  beginning  to  end. 

After  considering  the  subject  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Cheveril  said 
to  Timboo  as  follows  : 
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"  What  you  say  may  be  true,  Timboo,  but  it  seems  to  me  very 
improbable,  and  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  not  come  by  this  money 
honestly.  I  think  I  ought  to  keep  it  till  I  ascertain  the  truth.  I 
am  going  to  New  York  in  a  day  or  two,  and  1  will  then  go  and 
see  if  there  is  any  such  vessel  and  captain  there  as  you  say,  and 
if  there  is,  I  will  ask  the  captain  if  he  gave  you  this  money.  If 
lie  did,  I  will  give  it  back  to  you  whenever  you  call  for  it." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Timboo,  "  and  I  should  like  to  have  you  keep 
my  dollar  and  a  half  for  me  too.  The  other  money  I  have  will  be 
enough  for  me." 

Mr.  Cheveril  was  much  surprised  at  this  proposal,  and  he  was 
again  struck  with  the  honest  look  which  Timboo  wore  in  making 
it.  There  appeared  to  be  some  unaccountable  mystery  in  the 
case ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  most  prudent 
course  for  him  to  take  was  to  detain  the  money  until  he  could 
make  the  inquiries,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  employ  Timboo 
any  more  until  he  learned  the  result  of  them.  So  Timboo  bade 
him  good-by,  and  went  away. 

He  went  to  his  corner  to  get  Joliba.  He  put  the  bird  on  his 
shoulder,  and  took  the  perch  under  his  arm.  He  then  took  a  fare- 
well survey  of  his  humble  home,  bade  his  little  berth  in  the  hogs- 
head good-by,  and  then  passed  out  through  the  yard.  Carroll  and 
Oscar  were  at  the  gate. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Timboo?"  said  they. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  said  Timboo. 

"Going  away!"  said  Carroll;  "what  does  that  mean?  And 
where  are  you  going  ?" 
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.Toliba's  comical  mode  of  bidding  good- by. 

"  Your  father  thinks  that  it  was  I  that  tried  to  open  his  box, 
and  so  he  does  not  want  me  to  work  for  him  any  more." 

The  boys  were  thunderstruck. 

"And  where  are  you  going?"  said  Carroll,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Timboo.      "Good-by." 

So  saying,  Timboo  walked  along.  The  boys  called  him,  but  he 
did  not  answer,  nor  even  look  back.  The  parrot,  however,  step- 
ped very  deliberately  round  on  Timboo?s  shoulder,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  parting  view  of  the  boys,  and  then  began  to  say, 

"  Come,  Pol-ly  !   Pol-ly  !  sing  us  a  song." 

Tears  had  begun  to  come  into  Carroll's  eyes  when  he  found 
Timboo  going  away  under  circumstances  so  painful,  but  he  could 
not  help  laughing  in  the  midst  of  them  at  Joliba's  comical  mode 
of  bidding  farewell. 

"We  must  not  let  him  go  so,"  said  Carroll. 

"No,"  said  Oscar. 

"  But  how  can  we  help  it  ?"  asked  Carroll,  after  pausing  a  mo- 
ment. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Oscar- 

In  fact,  the  boys  seemed  perfectly  bewildered  with  their  distress 
and  perplexity.  They  called  to  Timboo,  but  he  did  not  turn  back 
or  reply.  They  asked  each  other  what  they  should  do,  but  neither 
could  answer  the  question.  They  remained  mournfully  at  the 
gate  until  Timboo  had  disappeared  from  view,  and  then  they  re- 
turned, conscience-stricken  and  wretched,  into  the  vard. 
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The  boys  are  much  distressed  Their  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE     CONFESSION. 

ALL  the  morning  the  boys  continued  silent  and  dejected.  They 
could  not  talk,  they  could  not  play.  They  walked  about  in  agi- 
tation and  distress,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  They  could  not 
bear  the  thought  that  Timboo,  innocent  and  generous  as  he  was, 
should  suffer  so  keen  an  injustice  through  their  fault ,  nor  could 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  any  more  endure  the  thought  of  confess- 
ing their  fault  to  their  father.  Can-oil  said  he  did  not  know  what 
he  should  do. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  boys  went  to  school ,  but  they  found  that, 
wherever  they  went,  they  could  not  fly  from  themselves.  They 
could  not  fix  their  thoughts  upon  their  studies,  but  were  haunted 
all  the  time  with  remorse  for  their  guilt,  and  with  feelings  of  anxi- 
ety and  fear.  Poor  Timboo  was  continually  present  to  their 
minds.  They  thought  of  all  his  kindness  and  good-will  toward 
them,  of  the  many  favors  he  had  rendered  them,  of  his  constant 
readiness  to  perform  any  service  for  them  in  his  power,  provided 
it  was  not  connected  with  any  wrong  doing,  and  of  his  faithful- 
ness, his  conscientiousness,  and  his  generosity ;  and  that  he  should 
be  sent  away  in  disgrace,  to  wander  about  without  friends,  or  house, 
or  home,  bearing  the  burden  of  their  guilt  because  he  would  not 
break  his  promise  and  betray  them,  all  this  seemed  too  much  to 
endure. 
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Consultation  between  Oscar  and  Carroll.  They  go  to  the  office. 

Carroll  and  Oscar  were  seated  in  different  parts  of  the  school- 
house,  so  that  they  could  not  communicate  with  each  other  during 
study  hours ;  but  the  moment  that  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
recess,  and  the  boys  went  out,  Carroll  beckoned  to  Oscar,  and  led 
him  away  to  a  corner  of  the  yard. 

"  Oscar,"  said  he,  "I  think  we  ought  not  to  leave  this  thing 
so." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Oscar. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  said  Carroll. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  go  and  tell  father,"  said  Oscar,  "that  it 
was  we  that  tried  to  open  the  money-box." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Carroll.  "  Let  us  go  now.  I'll  call  him 
out  of  the  office,  and  you  shall  tell  him." 

"Agreed!"  said  Oscar. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  school-house  to  the  office,  and  the  boys, 
supposing  that  they  should  have  time  to  go  and  return  before  the 
recess  was  over,  set  out  immediately.  When  they  reached  the  of- 
*  fice,  Carroll,  in  accordance  with  the  division  of  duty  which  had 
been  agreed  upon,  opened  the  door  in  order  to  see  if  his  father  was 
alone,  with  a  vieAV  of  asking  him  to  come  out  a  moment,  if  he 
should  find  him  engaged  with  company.  Oscar  remained  outside, 
greatly  perplexed  and  distressed  with  his  efforts  to  frame  a  proper 
form  of  words  for  the  confession. 

The  office  was  half  full  of  men.  Mr.  Cheveril  was  sitting  at  the 
table  writing,  with  men  all  around  him. 

"Father,"  said  Carroll,  "will  you  step  out  here  a  minute?" 

"  I  can't  come  now,  Carroll,"  said  he.      "  I  am  very  busy." 
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They  make  a  full  confession.  Timboo  exonerated 

Carroll  drew  back,  shut  the  door,  and  reported  the  state  of  the 
case  to  Oscar,  without. 

"  Tell  him  he  must  come.      It  is  only  for  a  minute,"  said  Oscar. 

Carroll  opened  the  door  again. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  please  to  come  out  one  minute.  It  is  very 
important." 

Mr.  Cheveril  raised  his  eyes  from  his  work,  and  seeing  by  Car- 
roll's agitated  air  that  something  unusual  had  occurred,  laid  clown 
his  pen  and  came  to  the  door.  Carroll  stood  aside,  and  looked  to- 
ward Oscar.  Oscar  came  forward  resolutely,  and  said, 

"  Timboo  is  a  very  honest  boy.  It  was  I  and  Carroll  that  tried 
to  get  the  box  open." 

It  is  usually  most  polite  when  you  are  speaking  of  yourself  and 
some  other  person  to  name  the  other  person  first.  In  ordinary 
cases,  Oscar  should  have  said  Carroll  and  I ;  but  in  confessing  a 
fault  in  which  you  have  been  engaged,  it  is  always  more  generous 
and  noble  to  put  yourself  foremost.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case 
Oscar  had  acted  a  very  secondary  and  subordinate  part,  but  he  was 
altogether  above  taking  any  advantage  of  this,  and  throwing  off 
the  blame  chiefly  on  his  brother.  So  he  said  I  and  Carroll. 

When  Mr.  Cheveril  heard  this,  he  was  for  a  moment  quite  be- 
wildered with  surprise.  He  paused  a  moment,  looked  at  the  two 
boys,  and  then  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"And  did  Timboo  help  you?"  he  said,  at  length. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Carroll.  "He  did  not  know  any  thing  about 
it  till  after  it  was  done." 

"  But  he  knew  about  it  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Carroll,  inquiringly. 
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.Mr.  Cheveril  sends  the  boys  in  pursuit  of  Timboo. 


"  Yes,  sir;  but  he  promised  that  he  would  not  tell  of  us  if  we 
would  never  do  so  again,"  said  Carroll. 

Mr.  Cheveril  here  uttered  a  slight  exclamation,  scarcely  audible, 
and  seemed  again  for  a  moment  lost  in  thought. 

"  Where  has  Timboo  gone  ?"  said  he,  at  length. 

"  He  has  gone  up  the  river  some  where,  I  suppose,"  said  Car- 
roll, "to  find  some  other  place  to  work." 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  after  another  brief  pause,  "  go 
to  school,  and  tell  the  teacher  that  I  shall  want  you  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Then  go  home,  and  harness  the  horse  into  the  wagon, 
and  go  off  and  see  if  you  can  find  Timboo  any  where.  Inquire  as 
you  go  along  of  the  people  that  you  meet  if  they  have  seen  a  boy 
go  by  with  a  parrot.  If  you  can  not  hear  any  thing  of  him,  come 
back.  If  you  get  upon  his  track,  follow  him  till  you  find  him, 
and  then  bring  him  here." 

So  the  boys  turned  away  from  their  father's  office,  and  ran  off 
toward  the  school-house,  feeling  suddenly  and  entirely  relieved 
of  their  distress.  Carroll  went  prancing  and  capering  along,  as 
full,  apparently,  now  of  joy  as  he  had  been  before  of  anxiety  and 
fear. 

"I  am  so  glad  that  we  are  going  after  Timboo!"  said  he. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Oscar.  "  Won't  he  be  glad  to  see  us,  and  to 
come  home  with  us  again?" 

After  delivering  the  message  to  the  teacher,  the  boys  hastened 
home,  and  began  to  harness  the  horse  into  the  wagon.  While  they 
were  harnessing  him,  Carroll  said, 

"  I'm  so  glad  that  we  told  father  all  about  it !" 
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The  boys  set  out  on  a  journey  up  the  river. 


"  So  am  I,"  said  Oscar.  "What  do  you  think  lie  will  do  to 
us  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  a  fig  what  he  will  do  to  us,"  replied  Carroll.  "•  I 
am  so  glad  that  we  told  him,  and  that  it  is  over!" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TIMBOO    BKOUGIIT    HOME. 

IT  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Timboo  left 
Mr.  CheveriTs  house,  and  it  was  now  eleven.  He  had,  conse- 
quently, been  gone  about  four  hours. 

Timboo  had  wisely  concluded  not  to  attempt  to  obtain  any  new 
employment  in  the  neighborhood  where  Mr.  Cheveril  lived.  He 
thought  that,  in  case  he  were  to  do  so,  there  would  be  great  danger 
that  some  stories  would  get  into  circulation,  sooner  or  later,  from 
Mr.  Cheveril's  family,  in  respect  to  his  not  being  an  honest  boy, 
and  it  would  be  better,  therefore,  for  him  to  go  at  once  entirely 
away.  So  he  went  directly  through  the  village,  and  then,  enter- 
ing the  road  that  led  up  the  river,  he  walked  briskly  on,  intending 
to  travel  all  that  day,  and  also  all  the  next,  before  attempting  to 
find  any  other  employment. 

He  traveled  at  a  brisk  pace,  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  and  he  stopped  seldom  to  rest.  Consequently,  at 
the  time  when  Carroll  and  Oscar  were  ready  to  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  him,  he  had  got  eight  or  ten  miles  up  the  river. 

Carroll  and  Oscar  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  him.  The  ap- 
pearance that  he  made — which  was  quite  striking  and  peculiar. 
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ThJ  boys  go  on  after  Timboo.  Timboo  comes  to  a  school  house. 

partly  from  his  sailor's  dress  and  his  foreign  air,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  account  of  Joliba,  who  continued  all  the  time  perched 
upon  his  shoulder — attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  who  lived 
along  the  road,  and  almost  every  one  of  whom  the  boys  stopped 
to  inquire  had  noticed  him  as  he  passed,  and  remembered  the  time 
when  he  went  by.  The  boys  drove  on,  therefore,  in  excellent  spir- 
its, confident  that  they  would  soon  overtake  him. 

As,  however,  Timboo  was  going  on  all  the  time,  and  inasmuch 
as  it  happened  once  or  twice  that  the  boys  took  the  wrong  road 
and  were  obliged  to  come  back,  thus  losing  time,  they  did  not  gain 
upon  him  so  fast  as  they  expected.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until 
about  two  o'clock  that  they  came  up  with  him. 

A  little  before  two  o'clock  Timboo  came  to  a  school-house.  The 
children  were  coming  along  the  roads  both  ways  to  school.  Tim- 
boo  put  the  parrot  on  his  perch,  and  covered  him  up  with  the  bunt- 
ing, and  then  took  his  seat  on  a  flat  stone  by  the  roadside,  and 
called  the  children  to  him  as  they  came  up.  Almost  all  of  them 
had  little  baskets  in  their  hands,  which  contained  their  luncheons. 
As  they  came,  they  were  all  very  anxious  to  know  what  living 
tiling  Timboo  had  got  under  the  little  cloth.  Timboo  said  it  was 
a  parrot,  a  kind  of  bird  that  could  talk,  and  that,  if  they  would 
each  of  them  break  a  very  small  piece,  enough  for  one  bite,  off 
from  their  luncheon  for  him,  he  would  sho\V  him  to  them.  They 
all  eagerly  agreed  to  this,  and  immediately  began  opening  their 
baskets,  and  breaking  off  pieces  of  bread  and  butter,  and  also  of 
cake  and  pie,  and  giving  them  to  Timboo.  So  Timboo  had  an 
excellent  dinner. 
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Timboo  calls  the  children  all  around  him 


They  give  him  a  dinner. 


There  were  two  girls  among  these  children  who  had  some  in  ilk 
-more,  they  said,  than  they  wanted  themselves,  arid  they  each 
of  them  gave  Timboo  a  good  drink. 


• 
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TIMBOO'S    DINNER. 


The  children  were  very  much  delighted  to  see  the  parrot,  and 
they  laughed  very  heartily  to  hear  him  talk  and  sing.  They  were 
so  much  pleased,  in  fact,  that  they  kept  breaking  off  more  and 
more  from  their  luncheons  to  offer  to  Timboo,  until  he  had  more 
than  he  wanted. 

It  was  just  after  the  bell  rang  to  call  the  children  into  school 
that  the  boys  came  up  in  the  wagon,  and  found  Timboo  sitting 
there  on  the  stone,  with  Joliba  on  his  perch  by  the  side  of  him. 

Of  course,  Timboo  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  boys  again, 
and  to  hear  their  story.  He  told  them  it  was  very  noble  in  iliom 
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The  boys  find  Timboo  at  the  school  house.  They  take  him  home. 

to  confess  their  fault  rather  than  to  let  him  suffer  for  it,  but  they 
themselves  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  would  have  been 
very  mean  and  ignoble  for  them  not  to  have  done  so. 

The  boys  turned  the  wagon  about,  and  Timboo  got  in.  They 
then  drove  rapidly  home.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  Timboo  went 
to  work,  as  usual,  in  the  garden.  The  boys  proceeded  to  the  of- 
fice, and  reported  to  their  father  that  they  had  found  Timboo,  and 
had  brought  him  back.  All  that  their  father  said  was  "Very 
well."  The  boys  then  went  away,  very  much  relieved,  and  Mr. 
Cheveril  resumed  his  work. 

That  evening,  Mr.  Cheveril  told  Timboo  that  he  might  go  on  as 
usual  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  he  should  have  something  more 
to  say  to  him.  His  plan  was  to  postpone  any  farther  conversation 
with  him  until  he  should  have  been  to  New  York,  and  should  have 
ascertained  there  the  truth  of  the  story  that  Timboo  had  told  him 
about  the  gold. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Cheveril  learned  from  Timboo  more  partic- 
ularly the  name  of  the  captain  and  of  the  ship,  and  also  the  name 
of  the  pier  where  the  ship  was  lying,  and  then  set  off  for  New  York. 
He  went  immediately  to  the  pier  to  which  he  had  been  directed. 
He  was  just  in  season,  the  ship  being  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Can- 
ton. Mr.  Cheveril  found  the  captain  on  the  deck.  He  related  his 
errand,  and  concluded  by  asking  the  captain  if  he  knew  any  such 
boy,  and  if  so,  whether  he  had  given  him  any  gold. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  captain.  "  His  story  is  all  true.  And  more 
than  that,  he  is  as  honest  and  capable  a  boy  as  ever  lived.  If  you 
have  <rot  him  in  your  employ,  T  advise  you  to  take  good  care  not 
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Mr.  Chevcril  is  convinced  that  he  is  an  honest  hoy. 

to  lose  him ;  for  a  better  boy  than  he  is  you  will  not  find,  not  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Cheveril  returned  home  entirely  satisfied.  II<- 
made  inquiries  of  his  boys  too,  and  learned  from  them  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  attempted  robbery.  The  boys  related  the  whole 
story  honestly,  and  explained  the  kind  and  courageous  part  that 
Timboo  had  acted  in  helping  them  out  of  the  difficulty  they  were 
in.  Mr.  Cheveril  asked  them  if  they  had  ever  robbed  the  contri- 
bution-box before.  They  said  they  had.  He  asked  them  how 
much  they  thought  they  had  taken  in  all.  After  making  a  little 
calculation,  the  boys  said  they  thought  that  they  had  taken  about 
two  dollars. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril,  "  I  shall  not  punish  you  for 
this  dishonesty,  for  I  can  not  but  hope  that  this  affair  will  cure 
you  forever  of  the  fault.  I  have  the  more  hope  that  it  wTill  do  so, 
because  you  came  and  confessed  it  of  your  own  accord.  I  think, 
however,  you  ought  to  make  reparation  for  the  wrong  you  have 
done.  That  money  belonged  to  the  poor.  You  ought  to  go  to 
work  now,  under  Timboo's  charge,  and  earn  that  sum,  and  put  it 
into  the  box,  so  as  to  pay  back  what  you  took  away." 

44  Yes,  sir,"  said  Carroll,  "we  will  pay  double.  We  will  work 
till  we  have  earned  three  dollars  or  five  dollars." 

"Three  will  be  about  right,"  said  Mr.  Cheveril.  "You  shall 
work  till  Timboo  says  you  have  fully  earned  three  dollars,  and 
then  I  will  pay  you  the  money,  and  you  shall  put  it  into  the  box, 
to  replace  what  you  have  taken." 

Mr.  Cheveril  made  a  permanent  arrangement  with  Timboo  to 
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Timboo  resumes  his  work  at  Mr.  Cheveril's. 


live  with  him  as  a  hired  boy,  on  good  wages.  The  money  that  he 
already  possessed  Mr.  Cheveril  put  out  at  interest  for  him.  Tim- 
boo  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  a  rapid  change 
was  seen  very  soon  to  be  taking  place  in  all  Mr.  Cheveril's  prem- 
ises. The  barns  and  sheds,  and  especially  the  tool-room,  soon  be- 
gan to  look  in  order.  The  tools  grew  sharp,  and  the  broken  ones 
gradually  got  mended.  A  great  change  took  place,  too,  by  de- 
grees, in  the  tempers  and  manners  of  the  children.  They  became 
industrious,  obedient,  kind,  and  conciliating.  Both  their  mother 
and  Prudence  were  greatly  pleased  at  this  change,  and  could  not 
tell  at  all  how  to  account  for  it. 

Timboo  made  a  room  for  himself  in  the  corner  of  the  shed.  He 
papered  this  room  with  some  parts  of  rolls  that  the  boys  found  for 
him  in  the  garret.  He  had  a  window  and  a  door  in  his  room,  and 
a  nice  bed  in  the  corner.  The  boys  were  so  much  pleased  with 
the  room  that  they  wished  to  come  and  sleep  there  themselves,  but 
it  was  only  large  enough  for  one. 

Timboo  raked  off  the  straw  from  his  yard,  and  turfed  it  over 
with  grass,  leaving  a  walk  in  the  middle  to  lead  up  to  the  steps  of 
his  door.  He  also  planted  shrubbery  and  flowers  against  the  sides 
of  the  buildings,  and  along  the  wall,  so  as  to  make  the  place  look 
very  pleasant.  It  was  a  very  small  yard,  but  it  was  a  very  pretty 
one.  In  fact,  Carroll  said  that  it  was  all  the  prettier  for  being  so 
small. 

One  of  the  first  expenditures  that  Timboo  made  was  to  buy  a 
pretty  green  cage  for  Joliba.  The  bars  of  it  were  made  of  tin,  so 
that  Joliba  could  not  bite  them.  This  cage  had  a  shelf  for  it  out- 
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Prudence's  opinion  of  Timboo.  Fanny.  Poetry  that  Tiinboo  wrote. 


side  the  door  in  Timboo's  yard,  where  it  was  kept  in  the  daytime. 
In  the  .  Jght  it  was  brought  in.  In  the  winter  the  cage  was  kept 
in  the  kitchen,  where,  in  process  of  time,  Prudence  and  Joliba  be- 
came great  friends. 

Prudence  liked  Timboo  too,  he  was  so  considerate,  faithful,  and 
kind.  Indeed,  all  the  family  liked  him,  and  so  did  all  the  people 
of  the  village ;  for  he  often  went  into  the  village  on  business  of 
various  kinds.  He  transacted  all  this  business  in  a  very  quiet 
and  gentle,  and  yet  very  efficient  manner,  and  soon  half  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  town  wished  that  they  had  such  a  boy. 

Timboo  and  little  Fanny  became  very  special  and  particular 
friends.  Timboo  assisted  her  in  learning  to  read  and  write.  He 
also  used  to  talk  with  her  a  great  deal,  and  answer  her  questions, 
and  tell  her  stories,  and  do  a  great  deal  to  amuse  her  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  He  often  wrote  little  jingling  rhymes  for  her  too, 
which  Fanny  called  poetry.  One  of  these  pieces  was  called  Rules 
of  Behavior,  and  it  told  Fanny  what  she  was  to  do  in  a  variety  of 
circumstances  and  situations.  The  first  rule  was  about  going  to 
bed.  It  was  this  : 

I"  When  my  mother  tells  me  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed, 
Except  to  bid  them  all  good-night,  there's  nothing  to  be  said  v 
Another  Avas  about  putting  playthings  away. 

"  Whenever  in  the  parlor  I  get  tired  of  my  play, 
I  must  always  put  my  playthings  up  before  I  go  away." 

These  things  amused  Fanny  very  much,  and  often  they  had  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  her  in  respect  to  her  conduct  and  char- 
acter. I  can  not,  however,  give  a  particular  account  of  them  here, 
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What  the  next  book  is  to  be.  Conclusion. 

as  it  is  time  to  bring  this  Story  Book  to  a  close  ;  but  a  farther  and 
more  full  account  of  what  Timboo  did  and  said  while  he  lived  at 
Mr.  Cheveril's  will  be  given  in  the  next  Story  Book,  which  will  be 
entitled  TIMBOO  AND  FANNY. 

Thus  Timboo  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  the  seed  from  which 
it  all  sprang  was  the  Christian  instruction  given  to  him  by  the 
mate  on  board  ship,  acting  in  the  place  of  a  mother. 


THE    END. 
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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


As  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  readers  of  this  volume  of  the 
Story  Books  may  not  have  read  the  one  entitled  TIM  BOO  AND  JOL- 
IBA,  I  ought  here  to  state  for  their  benefit  that  Timboo  was  a 
South  Sea  Island  boy,  that  was  brought  to  this  country  by  a  sea- 
captain  about  two  years  before  the  time  when  this  story  com- 
mences. After  sailing  about  the  world  with  the  sea-captain  for 
several  years,  he  left  him  at  last  in  New  York,  and  went  up  the 
North  River  in  search  of  some  employment  on  land.  He  soon  en- 
gaged himself  to  work  for  a  gentleman  named  Cheveril,  who  lived 
near  a  pleasant  village  on  the  river,  where  there  were  four  children. 
Their  names  were  Oscar,  Carroll,  Mark,  and  Fanny.  Fanny  was 
the  youngest. 

Here  Timboo  taught  himself  to  read,  and  he  also  taught  Fanny. 

Timboo  had  a  room  at  Mr.  Cheveril's  in  the  end  of  a  shed.  This 
room  he  had  fitted  up  for  himself;  and  though  it  was  very  rough 
in  all  its  appointments,  he  had  made  it  quite  a  pleasant  place,  and 
the  children  liked  very  much  to  go  there. 

All  these  things  are  explained  in  detail  in  the  Story  Book  en- 
titled TIMBOO  AND  JOLIBA. 

Joliba  was  Timboo's  parrot. 
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TIM  BOO  AND  FANNY, 


CHAPTER  L 

MARK. 


Mark  in  the  wood-shed.  Fanny's  picture.  Mark  wants  to  see  it. 


. . 
.. 


morning,  early  in  the  spring,  Fanny,  with  a  paper  in  her 
hand,  came  out  through  an  open  shed,  where  her  brother 
Mark  was  busily  employed  trying  to  split  a  log  with  beetle  and 
wedges. 

Mark  asked  her  where  she  was  going. 
"  I  am  going  to  find  Timboo,"  said  she. 
What  do  you  want  of  Timboo  ?"  asked  Mark. 
I  want  him  to  tell  me  what  this  picture  means?"  said  Fanny. 
So  saying,  Fanny  held  up  the  piece  of  paper  which  she  had  in 
her  hand,  though  she  was  yet  too  far  from  Mark  for  him  to  reach  it. 
"  Bring  it  here,"  said  Mark,  extending  his  hand.     "  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  means." 

"No,"'  said  Fanny,  "you  don't  know." 

Fanny  held  the  picture  behind  her,  as  if  she  were  afraid  that 
Mark  would  take  it  away  from  her. 

She  ivas  afraid,  indeed,  that  he  would  take  it  away  from  her. 
"Come  and  show  it  to  me,"  said  Mark.      "I'll  give  it  back  to 
vou  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  it.' 
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MARK. 


Mark  makes  a  promise. 


Fanny  shows  the  picture  to  him. 


"No,"  said  Fanny. 

"  I  really  will  give  it  back  to  you,"  said  Mark,  "just  as  quick 
as  I  have  seen  it.  I  will,  upon  my  honor." 

Fanny  at  last  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded,  and,  relying  on 
Mark's  promise,  she  brought  the  picture  forward  and  put  it  into 
his  hand.  It  was  this  : 


SCRAMBLING    OUT. 


"  It  is  only  a  picture  of  some  boys  in  a  swimming,"'  said  Mark. 
"  Some  of  them  are  scrambling  out,  and  running  up  the  bank  as 
fast  as  they  can." 

t/ 

li  And  what  are  they  scrambling  out  for  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,"  replied  Mark.      "  Let  me  see."     So  he 


MARK.  1  i~) 


Fanny  can  not  get  her  picture  again.  Mark  doing  wrong. 

stood  gazing  at  the  picture  very  intently,  and  wondering  \vhat  it 
could  mean. 

ct  There  is  a  man  running  too,"  said  Mark. 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny. 

"And  a  horse,"  said  Mark. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny;  "  but  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  Mark,  "  I  suppose  that  that  horse  is  run- 
ning away,  and  the  boys  are  scrambling  out  of  the  water  to  run 
and  help  the  man  catch  him." 

Fanny  looked  over  Mark  as  he  spoke,  but  she  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  explanation. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  don't  believe  that  is  it.  Besides,  I  knew 
you  could  not  explain  it  to  me.  I  am  going  to  show  it  to  Tim- 
boo." 

So  Fanny  attempted  to  take  the  picture,  but  Mark  turned  away 
from  her  with  it,  in  order  to  look  at  it  a  little  longer. 

"Give  it  to  me,"  said  Fanny,  in  a  complaining" tone.  "You 
promised  to  give  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  had  looked  at  it." 

"No,"  replied  Mark,  "I  promised  to  give  it  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  had  explained  it  to  you,  and  I  have  not  finished  explaining  it  to 
you  yet.  Here  is  something  over  the  other  side  of  the  water  that 
I  have  not  had  time  to  see." 

So  Mark  began  walking  away  from  Fanny,  turning  to  one  side 
and  the  other  to  avoid  her  as  she  followed  him,  in  order  to  get  a 
longer  time  to  look  at  the  picture. 

He  acted  very  wrong  in  so  doing.  He  had  promised  to  give  the 
picture  back  to  his  sister  as  soon  as  he  had  explained  it  to  her, 


Hi  PRUDENCE. 


.Mark's  course  was  foolish  as  well  as  wrong.  Fanny's  threat.  Prudence. 

meaning  by  that  as  soon  as  he  had  had  time  to  look  at  it,  and  ex- 

O        v 

press  his  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  it.  Besides,  independently  of 
that  promise,  he  was  bound  to  give  it  back  at  once,  for  it  belonged 
to  Fanny,  and  every  one  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  their  own 
property  whenever  they  call  for  it,  whether  there  is  any  promise  or 
not,  unless  they  have  positively  agreed  to  give  it  up  for  a  time  to 
others  for  a  consideration. 

Mark  acted  very  foolishly  also,  as  well  as  wrong,  in  doing  thus. 
Whenever  we  make  any  difficulty  or  delay  in  returning  the  prop- 
erty of  others  which  they  have  intrusted  to  us,  we  only  make  them 
unwilling  to  intrust  their  property  to  us  again.  The  reason  why 
Fanny  had  been  so  reluctant  to  allow  Mark  to  look  at  her  picture 
was  because  she  knew,  from  former  experience,  that  if  he  once  got 
it  into  his  hands,  she  might  have  some  difficulty  in  recovering  it. 

"Mark!"  said  Fanny,  in  a  very  severe  tone,  "if  you  don't 
give  me  back  my  picture  immediately,  I  shall  go  directly  and  tell 
Prudence.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

PRUDENCE. 

PRUDENCE  was  the  girl  who  lived  at  Mr.  CheveriFs.  On  the 
opposite  page  is  a  picture  of  her,  going  with  Mark  to  market. 
She  has  a  basket  in  her  hand  in  which  to  cany  home  her  market- 
ing. She  has  stopped  to  look  at  a  bird  in  a  cage  which  Mark  is 
pointing  out  to  her. 

Prudence  was  a  very  good  girl,  and  she  was  always  very  kind 
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1'n'turc  of  Prudence  going  to  markri. 


to  the  children.      \\rhen  she  was  satisfied  with  their  )»clia\  ior,  she 
would  often  give  them  milk  to  drink  if  thev  were  thirsty,  and  pieces 
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The  crow  in  the  cage  at  the  provision-store. 


of  bread  and  butter,  and  cake,  if  they  were  hungry.  Then,  be- 
sides, she  could  tell  very  interesting  stories  to  them  about  what 
she  did  when  she  was  a  child  on  her  father's  farm. 

So  Mark  and  Fanny  liked  Prudence  very  much,  and  they  took 
great  pains  to  please  her.  She  would  often  take  one  of  them  with 
her  when  she  went  to  market.  The  market  was  a  sort  of  provi- 
sion-store in  a  by-street  of  the  village.  There  was  a  bench  out- 
side the  door,  where  the  market-man  kept  his  vegetables.  Over 
the  bench  was  a  cage  with  a  bird  in  it.  This  bird  was  a  crow, 
which  a  boy  had  caught  in  the  woods  when  it  was  young,  and  had 
sold  it  to  the  market-man.  The  market-man  had  put  it  in  a  cage, 
and  had  kept  it  till  it  had  grown  up.  He  usually  kept  this  cage 
hung  against  the  wall  of  his  market-house,  just  outside  the  door. 

Mark  liked  very  much  indeed  to  go  with  Prudence  when  she 
went  to  market.  He  liked  particularly  to  see  the  crow. 

4 '  It  is  a  very  pretty  bird,"  said  he  to  Prudence,  pointing  to  the 
crow. 

"Yes,"  said  Prudence. 

"But  I  don't  think  it  is  nearly  as  pretty  as  Timboo's  Joliba," 
said  Mark. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Prudence.  "  I  never  saw  any  bird  that  was  as 
pretty  as  Timboo's  Joliba." 

Joliba  was  Timboo's  parrot. 

AVlien  Mark  heard  Fanny  threaten  that  she  would  go  and  tell 
Prudence,  in  the  conversation  related  in  the  last  chapter,  he  at  once 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  delivered  the  picture  back  into  her  hand. 


THE 


It  is  more  noble  to  do  right  voluntarily  than  by  compulsion.  Timboo's  lodge. 

How  much  more  noble  it  is  for  a  boy  to  do  right  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, from  the  influence  of  an  inward  principle  of  duty,  than  to  be 
driven  to  it  by  a  selfish  fear ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    LODGE. 

TIMBOO  called  his  room  the  lodge.      I  don't  know  exactly  why. 

The  room  was  in  the  end  of  a  shed,  and  it  was  very  rudely  fin- 
ished and  furnished.  Timboo  had,  in  fact,  made  the  room  him- 
self, and  he  had  also  made  nearly  all  the  furniture  that  there  was 
in  it.  The  room  had  a  very  attractive  appearance,  however,  and 
there  was  every  thing  in  it  that  was  required  for  Timboo's  use  and 
enjoyment.  There  was  a  large  window  on  the  south  side,  where 
the  sun  came  in  very  pleasantly,  and  made  it  warm  even  in  cool 
weather.  Besides,  there  was  a  little  stove  in  one  corner,  where 
Timboo  could  have  a  fire  whenever  he  wished  for  one. 

Timboo  had  pictures  hung  up  about  the  walls  of  his  room. 
Some  of  these  pictures  he  had  drawn  himself,  with  pen  and  ink. 
For  frames,  he  had,  in  some  cases,  pasted  strips  of  blue  paper  all 
around  the  margin  of  them,  which  had  a  very  pretty  effect  as  they 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  his  lodge.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  had 
frames  made  by  means  of  border-paper*  This  border-paper  Avas 
some  that  the  children  had  found  in  the  garret.  It  had  been  left 
over  in  papering  a  room  in  the  house.  These  border-papers  some- 
times make  very  pretty  frames  for  pictures  that  are  to  be  put  up 
in  such  a  room  as  Timboo's  lodge. 
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Timboo's  garden-seeds.  Why  Fanny  did  not  like  to  go  to  school. 


When  Fanny  went  into  the  lodge,  she  found  Timboo  sitting  at 
a  large  table,  near  the  sunny  window,  arranging  garden-seeds. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Timboo  ?"  said  Fanny. 

"I  am  getting  out  the  garden-seeds,"  said  Timboo,  "and  ar- 
ranging them,  so  as  to  have  them  all  ready  when  the  time  comes 
for  making  the  garden." 

"  Oh  dear  me  !'r  said  Fanny. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Why,  when  the  time  comes  for  making  the  garden,"  replied 
Fanny,  in  a  mournful  tone,  "  the  roads  will  all  be  dry,  and  then  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  school  again." 

"And  don't  you  like  to  go  to  school  ?"  inquired  Timboo. 

"  No,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Nor  should  I  if  I  were  you,"  said  Timboo.  "As  it  is,  I  should 
like  to  go  to  school  very  much,  because  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
a  good  time  sitting  at  my  desk  and  studying.  But  you  are  not 
old  enough  for  that,  I  suppose." 

"Why,  Timboo,  we  don't  have  any  desk,"  said  Fanny.  "All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  sit  on  a  bench  and  be  still." 

"  I  should  not  like  that,"  said  Timboo. 

"And  then,  if  we  can't  tell  what  the  hard  words  spell,  we  have 
a  mark,"  said  Fanny. 

"That's  bad,"  said  Timboo. 

"And  if  we  look  off  our  books  in  the  class,  then  we  have  an- 
other mark,"  added  Fanny. 

"That's  bad  too,"  said  Timboo. 

"  And  if  wre  laugh,  then  we  have  two  marks,"  added  Fanny. 
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\Vli;it  Tiiulioi.  said  to  Fanny  about  going  to  school. 


"That's  the  worst  of  all,"  said  Timboo;  '"•and  I  don't  wonder 
that  you  do  not  like  to  go  to  school/' 

Almost  all  young  children  feel  as  Fanny  did  in  respect  to  going 
to  school.  They  are  sorry  when  the  time  comes  to  go  in,  and  glad 
when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  be  let  out.  They  would  much 
rather  race  about  out  of  doors,  chasing  butterflies  or  leaping  over 
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one  another,  than  to  be  obliged  to  sit  still  on  a  bench  with  noth- 
ing to  do.  I  do  not  think  they  are  much  to  be  blamed  for  this. 
Nor  did  Timboo. 

"I  don't  wonder  that  you  don't  like  to  go  to  school,"  said  he. 
"  I  should  not  like  to  go  if  I  were  you.  Indeed,  if  I  were  a  child 
as  old  as  you,  I  should  manage  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  go  to 
school  at  all." 

tc  How  would  you  manage?"  asked  Fanny. 

tc  Ah  !   that's  a  secret,"  said  Timboo. 

u  Tell  me,"  said  Fanny  :    "  do." 


THE    LODGE. 


Fanny's  picture. 


The  agreement. 


Timboo's  picture. 


•• 
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"First  let  me  see  what  you  have  in  your  hand,"  said  Timboo. 
" It's  a  picture,"  said  Fanny ;   "I  want  you  to  explain  it  to  me. 
So  Fanny  laid  her  picture  down  upon  the  table  before  Timboo, 
and  asked  him  what  it  meant. 

"  Mark  says,"  she  added,  "  that  that  horse  is  running  away,  and 
that  the  boys  are  coming  out  of  the  water  to  help  the  man  catch 
him." 

"No,"  said  Timboo,  "  I  think  that  is  not  it.  I  think  I  know 
what  it  is,  and  I  will  explain  it  to  you  if  you  will  explain  a  pic- 
ture to  me." 

Well,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  will." 

And  you  must  explain  mine  first,"  said  Timboo. 

"Well,"  said  Fan- 
ny, "let  me  see  it." 

So  Timboo  opened 
a  little  portfolio  made 
of  a  book-cover,  which 
lay  on  the  back  part  of 
his  table,  and  took  out 
a  small  picture,  which 
he  showed  to  Fanny. 
It  was  this. 

Fanny  examined  the 

V 

picture  very  attentive- 
ly, while  Timboo  went 
on  with  his  work  of  ar- 
ranging his  seeds. 
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Fanny  undertakes  to  explain  the  picture       The  meaning  of"  foreground"  and  "  background." 


"Do  you  understand  it?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "I  understand  it  vcrv  well/' 

"Explain  it  to  me,  then,"  said  TimLoo. 

"It  is  a  girl  bringing  in  a  pan  of  milk,"  said  Fanny,  "and  a 
kitten  mewing  for  the  girl  to  give  her  some." 

"That  is  not  all,"  said  Timboo. 

"Why,  there  is  a  boy  with  a  drum,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Is  he  drumming  on  his  drum  ?"  asked  Timboo. 

"No,"  said  Fanny.  "He  has  got  but  one  drumstick.  He 
has  lost  the  other,  I  suppose.  Besides,  he  wants  some  milk,  and 
he  has  come  to  ask  the  girl  to  give  him  some." 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Timboo. 

"!N"o,"  replied  Fanny.  "There  is  a  little  girl  sitting  at  the 
table  behind.  She  has  got  some  milk  already." 

"In  describing  a  picture,"  said  Timboo,  "  we  don't  commonly 
say  behind — we  say  in  the  background" 

"It  is  not  ground  at  all,"  said  Fanny.      "  It  is  in  a  room." 

"  That  makes  no  difference,"  replied  Timboo.  "  The  front  part 
of  the  picture  is  called  the  foreground,  and  the  back  part  the  back- 
ground, whether  it  is  in  a  room  or  out  of  doors." 

Timboo  was  right  in  this.  The  regular  and  proper  way  to  have 
described  his  picture  would  have  been  as  follows : 

In  the  centre  is  a  girl,  with  a  straw  hat  upon  her  head,  and  with 
her  dress  pinned  up  to  keep  it  clean,  bringing  in  a  pan  of  milk. 
To  the  right,  in  the  foreground,  is  a  boy  with  a  drum  and  one  drum- 
stick, looking  at  the  milk,  and  wishing  that  he  had  some.  In  the 
foreground,  to  the  left,  is  a  cat,  looking  up  and  mewing  for  some  of 
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Timboo  explains  Fanny's  picture.  Teaching  definitions. 

the  milk.  In  the  background,  likewise  to  the  left,  a  young  child 
is  sittino-  at  a  table,  eating  bread  and  milk  from  a  bowl,  apparently 
very  contented  and  happy. 

After  Fanny  had  looked  at  Timboo's  picture  as  long  as  she 
pleased,  she  turned  her  attention  again  to  her  own,  and  asked  Tim- 
boo  what  he  thought  the  boys  in  her  picture  were  doing. 

"  I  know  what  they  are  doing,"  said  Timboo,  "  for  I  read  about 
that  picture  in  a  book.      The  place  where  those  boys  have  gone  in 
a  swimming  is  a  canal.      They  undressed  themselves  on  the  bank 
of  the  canal,  and  laid  down  their  clothes  near  the  tow-path." 
What  is  the  tow-path  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

It  is  the  path  that  is  made  along  the  bank  of  the  canal,"  re- 
plied Timboo,  "  for  the  horses  to  walk  in  to  draw  the  boats.  The 
horses  draw  the  boats  by  means  of  a  long  rope  called  the  tow-line. 
Can  you  see  the  boat  in  your  picture  ?" 

"No,"  said  Fanny. 

"It  is  in  the  background,  on  the  right,"  said  Timboo,  "at  the 
farther  side  of  the  water." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Fanny,  "I  see  it  now.  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  It  is  a  boat  loaded  with  goods.  There  is  a  man  at  the 
end  of  it,  steering  it." 

"At  the  stern  of  it,"  said  Timboo. 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "at  the  stern  of  it.  I  can  see  the  great 
rudder  running  out  behind." 

"  Can  you  see  the  tow-rope?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Where  shall  I  look  for  it?"  asked  Fanny. 

'  See  the  engraving  representing  this  picture  on  page  14. 
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Fanny  thought  the  tow-rope  was  a  clothes  line.  The  pictures  on  the  wall. 


"Between  the  horse  and  the  bow  of  the  boat,"  said  Timboo. 
"It  is  the  rope  that  the  horse  draws  the  boat  by." 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "I  see  it.  There  it  is,  running  straight 
across  the  water.  I  thought  it  was  a  clothes-line,  with  clothes 
hanging  upon  it." 

"  Those  are  the  boys'  clothes,"  said  Timboo.  "  You  see,  when 
the  horse  came  along  the  tow-path,  drawing  the  boat,  the  tow-line 
caught  among  the  boys'  clothes,  which  were  lying  on  the  bank,  and 
is  carrying  them  away,  and  the  boys  are  running  after  them." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  understand  it  now." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    FOUR    FRAMED    PICTURES. 

"  BUT,  Timboo,"  said  Fanny,  "  tell  me  how  I  can  manage  so  as 
not  to  have  to  go  to  school." 

As  Fanny  asked  this  question,  she  turned  round  to  look,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  at  the  pictures  which  Timboo  had  hung  up  upon 
his  wall.  There  w^ere  a  great  many  of  them,  and  they  were  hung 
low,  so  that  children  could  see  them  conveniently. 

"This  is  a  picture  of  a  castle,  I  suppose,"  said  she. 

The  picture  which  Fanny  referred  to  was  a  representation  of  a 
castle  among  the  rocks.  There  were  two  round  towers,  and  an 
arched  door-way  between  them.  In  the  foreground  were  two  or 
three  figures.  The  picture  was  quite  a  pretty  one,  and  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  pretty  border  which  Timboo  had  made  to  it. 
You  may  see  a  representation  of  it  in  the  following  engraving. 
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Timboo's  picture  of  the  ancient  castle. 
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The  castle  windows.  The  ladies.  The  parasol. 

"What  funny  little  windows  there  aro  in  this  castle!"  said 
Fanny. 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo.  "In  castles  they  have  the  windows 
small,  so  that  the  enemy  can  not  shoot  into  them.  .  The  castle- 
men,  who  stand  inside,  can  shoot  out  through  the  little  windows, 
but  the  enemy  that  are  without  can  not  shoot  into  them  very  well." 

"Yes/'  said  Fanny,  "I  understand.  But  come,  Timboo,  tell 
me  what  the  secret  is." 

"  Some  of  the  windows  are  very  long  and  narrow,  and  are  shaped 
like  a  cross,"  continued  Timboo. 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "I  see  them.  But  what  is  the  secret, 
Timboo  ?" 

Timboo  did  not  answer,  but  went  on  putting  up  his  seeds. 

"What  are  these  people  doing  here  in  this  picture,  in  the  front 
part  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  In  the  foreground  you  mean,"  said  Timboo. 

"Well,"  said  Fanny,  "in  the  foreground." 

"Look  at  them,  and  see  if  you  can  not  tell,"  rejoined  Timboo. 

"Why,  there  is  a  lady,"  said  Fanny,  "and  a  little  girl  taking 
a  walk,  and  their  clothes  are  blowing  all  about.  If  must  be  a  very 
windy  day." 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo. 

"  And  the  little  girl's  parasol  is  turned  inside  out  by  the  wind," 
said  Fanny. 

"  Then,"  remarked  Timboo,  "  I  think  it  must  be  very  windy  in- 
deed." 

"  Do  you  think  the  lady  lives  in  that  castle  ?"  asked  Fanny. 
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Fanny's  question.  The  row  of  pictures  The  country  house 


"No,"  said  Timboo  ;  "  most  likely  she  lives  in  some  village  or 
town  near  by." 

"Come,  Timboo,"  said  Fanny,  after  another  short  pause,  "tell, 
me  how  I  can  manage  so  as  not  to  have  to  go  to  school." 

"I  cairt  tell  you  to-day  very  well,"  said  Timboo,  "but  I  will 
tell  you  some  time  or  other." 

"  Ah,  110,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  to-day,  because  I 
want  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  have  to  go  to  school.'' 

"Oh,  you  could  not  do  it,"  said  Timboo. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Fanny.      "Is  it  very  hard?" 

"  No,"  said  Timboo,  "  it  is  not  very  hard,  but  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  patience  and  perseverance." 

The  picture  of  the  castle  which  Fanny  had  been  looking  at  was 
one  of  four,  which  were  placed  on  the  wall  along  in  a  row.  Two 
of  these  pictures  were  large  and  two  were  small.  The  two  large 
ones  were  at  the  two  ends  of  the  row,  and  the  small  ones  were  in 
the  middle. 

The  castle,  of  course,  was  at  one  end  of  the  row.  The  large 
picture  which  was  at  the  other  end  represented  a  man  giving  a 
girl  a  letter  for  her  mother  at  the  gate  of  his  house.  We  shall 
come  to  this  picture  by-and-by,  but  not  just  now ;  for  the  next 
picture  which  Fanny  came  to  was  a  small  one.  It  was  not  very 
small,  though  it  was  smaller  than  the  others. 

It  represented  a  very  pretty  country  house  in  England,  with  a 
thatched  roof  and  large  square  windows. 

"  What  a  pretty  house  this  is  I"  said  Fanny.  "  Do  you  know, 
Timboo,  who  lived  in  it?"- 
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Another  of  Timboo's  i>irturr*. 


Ttu:  trellis. 


Tin-  ilnor-yard. 


"No,"  said  Timboo,  "I  do  not.     Do  you  see  the  trellis  over 
the  door  ?" 

"  Over  which  door?"  asked  Fannv. 

*/ 

"  Over  the  left-hand  door,"  said  Timboo. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  see  it.     And  there  is  a  very  pretty  yard 
in  front  of  the  house,  with  a  good  smooth  place  to  play.     I  should 
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Fanny's  question  again.          Fanny's  guess.          One  way  of  avoiding  being  sent  to  school. 

like  to  run  about  there  and  play.      There  is  a  man  there  now,  "but 
I  don't  see  what  he  is  doing. 

"  But,  Timboo,"  she  continued,  after  musing  a  moment  about 
the  picture,  "I  don't  see  why  you  can't  tell  me  how  I  must  man- 
age so  as  not  to  have  to  go  to  school." 

"You  must  guess,"  said  Timboo. 

"How  many  times  must  I  guess?"  said  Fanny. 

"  Three  times,"  said  Timboo.  "  If  you  will  guess  three  times, 
and  don't  get  right  then,  I  will  tell  you,  though  not  to  day." 

"Well,"  said  Fanny,  "I  will  guess."  Then,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  she  added,  "  I  suppose  it  is  that  I  must  cry  every  time  I 
am  sent  to  school,  and  make  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Timboo,  "that  is  not  the  way.  That  way  suc- 
ceeds sometimes,  I  know,  when  a  child  has  a  very  foolish  mother, 
but  it  would  not  succeed  very  well  with  your  mother.  Besides,  it 
is  a  bad  way." 

"What  are  all  these  cars  in  the  next  picture?"  asked  Fanny. 

"They  are  coal-cars,"  replied  Timboo.  "  There  is  a  coal-mine 
there  somewhere  among  the  mountains,  and  that  is  a  train  of  cars 
loaded  with  coals,  that  are  going  to  be  taken  away  to  some  town 
in  the  neighborhood." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  a  very  pretty  train  ?"  said  Fanny. 

"Nor  do  I,"  said  Timboo. 

"I  don't  like  such  pictures  as  that  very  well,"  said  Fanny. 
"  I  think  my  picture  of  the  boys  running  after  the  clothes  is  pret- 
tier than  this." 

Yes,"  said  Timboo. 


. . 
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Another  pirture  in  Timboo's  lodge. 


"  Especially,"  added  Fanny,  "  when  I  understand  what  it 
means." 

"  True,"  said  Timboo  ;  "  and  if  I  were  you,  when  I  put  it  in  my 
picture-book,  I  would  write  the  explanation  underneath.'' 

"  But  I  don't  know  how  to  write,  Timboo,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Ah!"  said  Timboo,  "  have  not  you  learned  to  write  yet?" 
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Timboo  advises  Fanny  to  learn  to  read  story-books. 

"  No,"  said  Fanny. 

"That's  unlucky,"  said  Timboo.  "It  is  very  convenient  to 
know  how  to  write,  and  how  to  read  writing  too." 

"I  can  read  printing,"  said  Fanny.  "And  I  remember  that 
you  showed  me  how  to  learn  the  letters." 

"It  is  very  convenient  to  know  how  to  read,"  said  Timboo. 
"  You  can  read  story-books." 

"Only,"  continued  Fanny,  "I  can't  read  fast  enough  to  read 
story-books.  I  like  to  have  my  mother  read  them  to  me  best." 

"  It  is  more  convenient  to  read  them  to  yourself,"  said  Timboo, 
c'  because  very  often  your  mother  is  busy,  and  she  can  not  read  to 
you." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Fanny,  "  she  is  almost  always  busy." 

"  So  it  would  be  much  better,"  added  Timboo,  "for  you  to 
learn  to  read  fast  enough  to  read  the  story-books  yourself.  But 
it  is  time  for  you  to  make  your  other  guesses." 

"  Well,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  guess — you  mean — let  me  see.  You 
must  mean  for  me  to  make  believe  that  I  am  sick,  and  then  they 
won't  send  me  to  school.  Is  that  it  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Timboo.  "It  is  true  that  that  plan  is  adopted  by 
children  very  often,  and  it  succeeds  very  well  for  particular  days, 
but  it  does  not  answer  very  well  for  all  the  time.  Besides,  it  is 
wrong  to  do  that.  It  is  wrong  to  make  false  pretenses,  no  matter 
what  you  gain  by  it." 

"  Timboo,  what  is  this  girl  doing  in  the  next  picture?" 

"  She  is  taking  a  letter  to  carry  home  to  her  mother,"  said 
Timboo. 
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The  fourth  picturr  in  Timboo's  lodge. 
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Timboo's  description.  Superscription.  Fanny's  letter. 

"The  man  who  stands  inside  the  gate,"  added  Timboo,  "has 
given  her  the  letter,  and  is  waiting  to  see  if  she  can  read  the  su- 
perscription of  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  superscription  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  It  means  what  is  written  on  the  back  of  the  letter.  Scription 
means  something  written.  A  ^inscription  is  what  is  written  un- 
der any  thing.  A  superscription  is  what  is  written  over  it,  or  on 
the  back  of  it.  The  man  who  has  given  the  girl  the  letter  is  now 
waiting  to  see  whether  she  can  read  the  superscription." 

"  And  can  she  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

4  'Yes,  "said  Timboo;  "she  sees  that  it  is  for  her  mother,  and 
she  looks  quite  pleased  and  surprised.  It  is  very  convenient  to 
be  able  to  read  writing." 

"I  wish  I  could  read  writing,"  said  Fanny. 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "I  wish  you  could. 

"You  see,  by-and-by,  when  you  grow  a  little  older,"  continued 
Timboo,  "some  day  or  other  a  note  or  a  letter  will  come  to  you, 
and  then  you  will  wish  to  be  able  to  read  it." 

"I  had  a  letter  once,"  said  Fanny.  "It  was  from  my  father. 
It  was  when  he  was  at  Washington.' 

o 

"  And  could  you  read  it  ?"  asked  Timboo. 

"No,"  said  Fanny  ;    "my  mother  read  it  to  me." 

"It  is  much  more  convenient  to  be  able  to  read  your  letters 
yourself,"  said  Timboo. 

"Besides,"  he  added,  "by-and-by,  when  you  grow  up  to  be  a 
large  young  lady,  and  are  old  enough  to  be  married,  and  some 
young  gentleman  that  you  like  writes  you  a  note  to  ask  you  if  you 
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Advantages  of  knowing  how  to  read.  How  Tunboo  learned  to  write. 

are  willing  to  be  his  wife,  and  go  and  live  wiih  him  in  a  nice  house 
that  he  is  building,  with  a  pretty  garden  full  of  fruits  and  flowers 
behind  it,  what  a  pity  it  would  be  if  you  eould  not  read  the  let- 
ter!" 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  mournfully,  "it  would  be  a  great  pity." 

Fanny's  countenance  assumed  a  very  thoughtful  and  sad  ex- 
pression as  she  mused  for  a  moment  on  the  melancholy  picture 
which  Timboo  had  presented  to  her  mind.  She  began  really  to 
wish  that  somebody  would  teach  her  to  read  writing. 

"  Besides,"  said  Timboo,  after  a  short  pause,  "  if  you  could  read 
writing,  you  could  read  my  magazine  yourself,  instead  of  my  hav- 
ing always  to  read  it  to  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "  so  I  could." 

"And  if  you  could  write  as  well  as  read  writing,  you  might 
make  a  magazine  of  your  own,"  said  Timboo. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TIMBOO'S   MAGAZINE. 

TIMBOO  had  a  book  which  he  called  his  magazine.  It  was  a 
large  square  book,  ruled  with  faint  lines  of  blue  ink.  When  Tim- 
boo  first  bought  this  book,  it  was  blank,  but  now  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely full  of  stories,  pictures,  dialogues,  narratives,  and  little  songs 
that  he  had  written  in  it.  He  wrote  these  things  in  his  magazine 
in  order  to  teach  himself  to  write.  It  was  more  amusing  to  write 
such  things,  he  thought,  than  it  would  be  to  transcribe  copy-slips, 
such  as  are  used  at  schools. 
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The  chirographical  magazine.  How  to  fasten  pictures  in  a  scrap-book. 

"And  if  I  write  these  things  as  carefully  as  I  should  write  copy- 
.-iips,"  said  he  to  himself,  "it  will  be  just  as  well." 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  better,  for  by  writing  continuously  in 
this  way  he  learned  to  write  a  uniform  and  fluent  hand,  such  as  mer- 
chants' clerks  learn  to  write  in  copying  letters  in  the  counting-room. 

The  title  in  full  of  Timboo's  book  was  the  Chirographical  Mag- 
azine, and  this  name  was  printed  neatly,  in  large  capitals,  on  the 
title-page  of  the  book.  The  word  chirograph/leal  means  that  which 
pertains  to  handwriting,  so  that  chirographical  magazine  would 
mean  a  collection  of  articles  written  with  the  pen.  This  word  was, 
however,  too  long  and  hard  for  the  children  to  pronounce  readily, 
and  so  they  called  Timboo's  book  simply  the  magazine. 

Fanny  and  Mark  liked  very  much  to  have  Timboo  read  to  them 
out  of  his  magazine,  and  Timboo,  knowing  this,  wrote  many  of 
the  articles  in  it  expressly  to  amuse  them. 

Timboo  put  pictures  into  his  book  to  illustrate  the  stories. 
Sometimes  he  drew  these  pictures  himself  with  a  pen,  but  more 
frequently  the  illustrations  consisted  of  engravings  from  old  worn- 
out  books,  which  he  cut  out,  and  wafered  in  at  the  proper  places  in 
the  magazine  by  means  of  white  wafers.  One  white  wafer  an- 
swered for  two  pictures,  for  Timboo  always  split  the  wafer  with 
his  penknife,  and  then  quartered  each  of  the  halves.  This  made 
eight  pieces,  each  one  of  which  was  enough  for  one  corner  of  a  pic- 
ture. 

When  the  pictures  were  tumbled,  Timboo  would  press  them 
smooth  before  putting  them  in.  For  this  purpose,  he  would  damp 
them  a  little  by  putting  them  between  sheets  of  damped  newspa- 
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A  story  from  Timhoo's  magazine. 


per,  and  then  press  them  under  a  board  by  placing  weights  upon 
the  top  of  it. 

Some  of  the  stories  which  Timboo  wrote  in  his  magazine  wrere 
descriptions  of  pictures.      The  story  of  Eleanor  was  one  of  those. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ELEANOR. 


NOON. 


HERE  we  see  Eleanor  eating  her  dinner.      She  has  been  away 
to  the  village  to  get  a  parcel  for  her  mother,  and  has  just  got  home. 
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The  story  which  Timboo  wrote  about  Eleanor. 


Her  mother  saved  some  dinner  for  her,  and  Eleanor  is  now  eating 
it.  Her  mother  and  her  little  brother  Jingo  are  standing  by,  to 
talk  with  her  while  she  is  eating  her  dinner,  and  to  ask  her  ques- 
tions about  her  walk  to  the  village. 

"Are  you  very  tired?"  asked  her  mother. 

"No,"  says  Eleanor,  "not  very." 

"It  was  a  pretty  heavy  parcel,"  says  her  mother. 

"Oh  no,"  replied  Eleanor,  "it  was  not  heavy  at  all.  I  could 
bring  it  very  easily  by  stopping  now  and  then  to  rest." 

You  can  se.e  the  parcel  which  Eleanor  brought  standing  up 
against  the  cupboard,  on  the  left,  in  the  picture.  It  is  a  pretty 
large  parcel,  and  it  must  have  been  quite  inconvenient  to  carry. 
But  Eleanor  likes  to  be  useful,  and  is  pleased  when  she  can  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  of  work.  Accordingly,  whenever  she  has 
any  thing  to  do  that  is  hard,  instead  of  complaining  of  it  because 
it  is  hard,  she  is  only  proud  and  happy  to  find  that  she  is  able  to 
do  it. 

The  room  is  a  plain  farmer's  kitchen..  Eleanor  sits  in  an  old- 
fashioned  chair,  which  has  a  curiously-formed  back.  She  is  eating 
her  dinner  with  a  spoon. 

There  is  a  stove  in  the  room,  with  a  steaming  tea-kettle  and  a 
saucepan  on  the  top  of  it.  Beyond  the  stove,  and  high  up  upon 
the  wall,  is  a  shelf.  There  are  two  other  shelves  at  the  back  side 
of  the  room,  with  plates  upon  the  upper  one,  and  candlesticks  and 
pitchers  below.  There  is  a  bar  fastened  before  the  upper  shelf  to 
keep  the  plates  from  falling  out. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  picture  of  Eleanor  in  her  bed-room. 
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Eleanor  iiii'iuliiig  Jingo's  clothes. 


Jingo  has  gone  to  bed  and  is  fast  asleep ;  his  bed  is  in  the  back 
side  of  the  room.  Eleanor  is  mending  his  clothes.  Slie  mends 
them  after  he  has  gone  to  bed,  so  as  to  have  them  all  ready  for 


him  the  next  morning. 


s      _. 


NIGHT. 


When  Eleanor  observes  a  place  that  requires  mending  in  Jingo's 
clothes,  she  says  nothing  at  the  time,  but  remembers  it.  She  does 
not  call  him  to  her  and  say,  "  Now,  Jingo,  you  have  torn  your 
clothes.  How  did  you  do  it?  I  must  mend  them.  I'll  mend 
them  to-night,  after  you  have  gone  to  bed.  Be  sure  not  to  let  me 
forget." 
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How  Eleanor  takes  care  of  her  brother.  More  about  the  picture. 

It  would  do  no  good  to  say  all  this.  It  would  only  be  bringing 
up  disagreeable  thoughts  to  Jingo's  mind,  and  to  the  minds  of  all 
the  people  of  the  house  that  might  happen  to  be  within  hearing. 
The  idea  of  clothes  torn  or  injured,  or  of  any  other  unpleasant  ac- 
cident or  damage,  is  a  disagreeable  idea,  and  the  less  we  publish 
disagreeable  ideas  the  better. 

Eleanor  knows  this,  and  so,  when  she  observes  any  rent  in  her 
brother's  clothes,  she  says  nothing,  but  remembers  it ;  and  then  at 
night,  after  he  has  gone  to  bed,  she  takes  the  clothes,  without  say- 
ing any  thing  to  any  body,  and  mends  them. 

Thus  Jingo  always  looks  neat,  and  yet  Eleanor  gets  very  little 
praise  for  it.  She  does  not  do  it  to  be  praised  for  it  by  others. 
She  does  it  for  the  sake  of  the  inward  satisfaction  of  doing  her 
duty  and  of  being  useful. 

The  chairs  in  this  bed-room  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  in 
the  other  picture,  where  Eleanor  was  eating  her  dinner  at  noon. 

What  a  pretty  lamp  it  is  that  Eleanor  is  sewing  by  I 

It  is  a  warm  summer  evening,  and  Eleanor  has  left  her  window 
open  to  admit  the  air.  There  stands  on  the  window-sill  a  flower- 
pot, containing  a  geranium  which  Eleanor  raised  from  a  slip. 

The  cat,  with  her  three  kittens,  are  lying  asleep  upon  the  floor. 

I  observe  by  the  clock  that  it  is  about  twelve  minutes  past  ten. 
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Timhoo  anil  Mark. 


The 


A   new  s(nr\ . 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    KOBBKKY. 


TIMBOO   AND   MARK. 


ONE  day,  wlien  Timboo  and  Mark 
were  walking  along  together  through  the  fields, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  coming  home  from  a 
place  where  they  had  been  at  work  burning  up 
the  brushwood,  at  a  place  near  the  shore,  Mark 

. 

asked  Timboo  if  he  had  written  any  new  stories 

in  his  magazine  book  lately. 

"  No,"  said  Timboo,  "but  I  am  going  to  write  one  this  evening." 
"What  is  it  about  ?"  asked  Mark. 
44  It  is  about  a  robbery,"  said  Timboo. 
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Timboo's  story  of  the  robbery.  Joe  Cropper.  Shepherd. 

"A  robbery!"  said  Mark,  surprised. 

"  Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "  I  think  we  might  call  it  a  robbery." 

"  Did  it  happen  any  where  about  here  ?"  asked  Mark. 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "it  happened  up  the  river  here  a  little 
way." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  Mark. 

"  Why,  there  is  a  man,"  said  Timboo,  "whose  name  is  Shep- 
herd. He  lives  in  a  small  house  about  a  couple  of  miles  from 
here." 

"  Whom  did  he  rob  ?"  asked  Mark. 

"He  robbed  a  fellow  named  Joe  Cropper,"  replied  Timboo. 
"He  was  going  along  the  road  one  day,  and  he  saw  Joe  in  a  field 
walking  about.  Joe  had  a  good  warm  coat  on  his  back,  and 
Shepherd  thought  it  would  do  very  well  for  him  the  next  winter, 
so  he  determined  to  take  it  away  from  Joe  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity." 

"And  did  he?"  asked  Mark. 

"  Yes,"  said  Timboo.  "  A  few  days  after  this,  he  caught  Joe  in 
a  little  field  behind  his  barn,  and  pulled  him  along,  and  threw  him 
down  upon  the  ground.  Joe  struggled  all  he  could  to  get  away, 
but  Shepherd  was  the  strongest,  and  so  Joe  could  not  do  any 
thing. " 

"  Why  did  not  he  call  out  ?"  asked  Mark. 

"  He  did  call  out  as  loud  as  he  could,"  replied  Timboo,  "but 
nobody  came  to  help  him.  Several  people  heard  him  calling,  but 
they  did  not  come.  So  at  length,  when  he  found  it  did  no  good 
to  resist,  he  submitted  quietly,  and  let  Shepherd  take  off  his  coat, 
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Tnnboo  continues  the  story  of  tin-  shepherd 


though  it  was  on  so  tight  that  Shepherd  had  to  cut  away  tin-  fast- 
enings.    After  lie  got  the  coat  off  he  let  poor  Joe  go  away." 
"What  a  shame!*'  said  Mark.      "And  did  not    any  body  see 

him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "  there  was  a  lady  and  a  child  pretty  near 
there,  looking  on  all  the  time." 

"  Why  did  not  they  scream  ?"  asked  Mark. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Timboo.  "  They  stood  by,  looking  on 
very  quietly,  as  if  they  did  not  think  there  was  any  thing  wrong 
in  the  affair." 

"  That's  very  strange,"  said  Mark. 

"  Yes,"  said  Timboo  ;  "  and  so  I  am  going  to  write  an  account 
of  it  in  the  magazine.  I  have  got  a  picture  of  it  in  my  lodge." 

"  I  mean  to  go  and  see  it,"  said  Mark,  "  as  soon  as  I  get  home." 

"Well,"  said  Timboo,  "you  will  find  it  on  my  table." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Mark,  after  a  short  pause,  "that  the  man 
came  up  from  New  York.  There  are  ever  so  many  bad  men  in 
New  York,  who  come  up  the  North  River  by  the  steam-boats  and 
cars,  and  commit  murders,  and  robberies,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes. 

"But  then,"  he  continued,  "I  don't  see  why  that  lady  did  not 
make  an  alarm." 

"She  did  not,"  said  Timboo;  "she  looked  on  quietly  all  the 
while." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Mark,  "  I  want  to  see  the  picture." 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Timboo  and  Mark  reached  home,  Mark 
went  into  the  lodge  and  looked  upon  Timboo's  table.  Turn  over 
the  leaf,  and  you  will  see  the  picture  that  he  found  there. 
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Shepherd  stealing  Joe  Cropper's  coat. 


THE    ROBBERY. 


"This  is  not  the  picture,"  said  Mark,  astonished.      "This  is 
the  picture  of  a  sheep-shearing." 

Then,  a  moment  afterward,  he  added, 

"  But  there  is  the  lady  and  child  looking  on.      This  must  be  it, 
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Mark's  accusation  against  Tiinboo.  Tirntmo's 

after  all.  It  is  nothing  but  a.  sheep-shearing.  The  warm  coat  is 
the  fleece,  and  Joe  Cropper  is  this  rain.  Timl><><>  has  IHTM  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  me." 

So  Mark  went  off  in  high  dudgeon  to  find  Timboo  and  call  him 
to  account  for  making  false  representations.  lie  found  him  in  the 
barn. 

"  Timboo,"  said  he,  "  you  have  been  making  a  fool  of  me.  You 
said  it  was  a  robbery,  but  it  is  only  a  sheep-shearing." 

"  I  did  not  say  it  was  actually  a  robbery,"  replied  Timboo.  "  I 
said  I  thought  you  might  call  it  a  robbery.  The  man  took  Joe 
Cropper's  warm  coat  away  from  him  against  his  will,  by  violence, 
because  he  wanted  to  make  one  out  of  it  for  himself.  If  that  is 
not  robbery,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  call  it." 

"I  call  it  a  sheep-shearing,"  said  Mark.  "Besides,  you  said 
it  was  a  man  named  Joe  Cropper." 

"No,"  replied  Timboo,  "I  said  it  was  a  fellow  named  Joe 
Cropper." 

Is' Well,"  said  Mark,  "a  sheep  is  not  a  fellow." 
"  What  is  a  fellow?"  asked  Timboo. 
Mark,  having  no  precise  definition  of  the  word  fellow  ready  at 
hand,  was  somewhat  posed  by  this  question  ;  but,  after  some  hes- 
itation, he  said  that  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  a  fellow  was, 
but  he  was  sure  it  was  not  any  such  thing  as  a  sheep. 

"  Besides,"  added  Mark,  "  you  said  he  bellowed.     A  sheep  can't 
bellow,  you  know  very  well." 
"Why  not?"  asked  Timboo. 
"Because,"  said  Mark.      "Because — he  can't.     He  can  bleat. 
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Why  the  sheep  was  called  Joe  Cropper. 


Deception. 


Bulls  bellow.     Then,  besides, ""lie  added,  after  a  pause,  "a  sheep 

could  not  be  named  Joe  Cropper." 

"The  children  call- 
ed him  so,"  said  Tim- 
boo.  "  They  caught 
him  cropping  grass  in 
the  field  one  day,  and 
hence  they  named  him 
Cropper.  Joe  was  his 
name  before." 

These  statements  of 
Timboo,  so  promptly 
asserted,  somewhat  si- 
lenced Mark,  but  still 
he  did  not  appear  to  be 
convinced. 


JOE   CROPPER. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    KEFERENCE. 

IN  the  course  of  that  day,  Mark  told  the  story  of  the  robbery  of 
Joe  Cropper  to  Fanny,  and  made  complaint  to  her  of  Timboo's 
having  deceived  him  by  making  him  think  it  was  a  man. 
Don't  you  think  it  was  deception  ?"  said  he. 
Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  am  sure  it  was." 
So  they  went  both  out  into  the  garden  to  find  Timboo,  in  order 
that  Mark  might  renew  the  charge  of  deception  against  him. 


. . 


. . 
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"  We  will  leave  it  out  to  somebody  to  decide  l'<»r  us,"  said  Tim- 
boo,  when  they  had  found  him  and  had  made  their  complaint, 
"and  if  they  say  it  was  deception,  I  will  .submit  to  any  punish- 
ment they  shall  decide  upon." 

"Well,"  said  Mark,  "  and  whom  shall  we  leave  it  to  ?" 

"  A Vlia t  do  you  say  to  leaving  it  to  Prudence  ?"  said  Tirnboo. 

"  Agreed,"  said  Mark.  "  She  will  decide  against  you,  I  kno\v." 
So  he  and  Fanny  ran  off  into  the  house  to  tell  Prudence  that  they 
were  going  to  leave  a  case  to  her,  and  that  she  must  be  sure  to  de- 
cide against  Timboo. 

"  I'll  wait,"  said  Prudence,  "  till  I  hear  what  the  case  is." 

"  Why,  it  is  just  this,"  said  Mark;  and  he  was  proceeding  to 
relate  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  when  Prudence  interrupted 
him,  saying  that  she  could  not  hear  it  one-sided. 

"  You  must  wait  till  Timboo  comes,"  she  said. 

So  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  case  until  the  evening,  when 
Timboo  would  be  in  the  house. 

Accordingly,  after  tea,  Mark  and  Fanny  went  into  the  kitchen 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  reference.  Oscar  and  Carroll,  their 
brothers,  having  heard  of  the  case,  went  too. 

When  they  were  all  ready,  Mark  stated  the  case,  and  in  farther 
illustration  of  it,  and  in  confirmation  of  the  view  which  he  took  of 
the  subject,  he  produced  the  picture,  which  Timboo  had  lent  him 
for  the  purpose,  and  showed  it  to  Prudence. 

"  So  you  see,"  said  he,  in  winding  up  his  statement  of  the 
case,  "that it  was  not  any  robbery  at  all, but  only  a  sheep-shear- 


ing." 
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Timboo's  argument.  The  sentence.  The  punishment. 

Prudence  then  asked  Timboo  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself. 

"Yes,"  repeated  Mark,  triumphantly,  "what  have  you  got  to 
say  for  yourself "?" 

"  All  I  have  to  say,"  replied  Timboo,  "  is,  that  if  Mark  had  ever 
been  a  sheep  himself,  and  any  body  had  taken  off  his  wool  early 
in  the  season,  and  left  him  to  go  about  in  the  cold  winds  with 
nothing  on  his  back  to  keep  him  warm,  just  so  that  they  might 
have  coats  to  wear  the  next  winter  themselves,  he  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  to  have  called  it  a  robbery,  I  am  well  convinced ; 
but  as  he  never  has  been  a  sheep,  I  don't  think  he  can  judge." 

Mark  looked  somewhat  perplexed  by  this  argument,  and  Pru- 
dence laughed. 

After  all,  however,  Timboo's  ingenuity  and  eloquence  in  making 
his  defense  did  not  save  him.  The  current  was  against  him.  All 
wished  to  have  him  punished,  Prudence  as  much  as  the  rest;  so 
she  decided  against  him,  and  for  punishment  she  sentenced  him  to 
make  a  poetical  confession  of  his  fault. 

"The  confession  must  be  ready  to-morrow  evening,"  said  she, 
"and  it  must  be  read  here  before  all  this  company." 

Accordingly,  the  next  evening,  after  tea,  the  same  company  as- 
sembled in  the  kitchen  to  hear  Timboo's  confession.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"  With  sorrow  I  confess  in  rhyme 
That  I've  been  guilty  of  a  crime— 

I  called  a  sheep  a  fellow  ; 
And  then,  to  make  the  case  more  strong, 
And  double,  as  it  were,  the  wrong, 

I  called  his  bleat  a  bellow. 
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Mark's  merriment.  TII.I'M,,.  .-md  I  ;iuny  again. 

••  .Next  time,  you'll  see,  I'll  mind  my  jokes. 
And  not  attempt  the  hoys  to  hoax 

AVith  any  squib  or  quibble  ; 
For  this  was  only  just  a  squib, 
\ou  could  not  call  it  quite  a  fib, 

'Twas  just  a  little  fibble." 

Mark  laughed  aloud,  and  capered  about  the  room  with  delight 
at  hearing  these  stanzas,  and  then,  seizing  the  paper  from  Tim- 
boo's  hands,  he  read  it  over  again,  interrupting  himself,  however, 
continually  with  peals  of  laughter.  When  he  finished  it,  he  threw 
himself  down  upon  a  bench,  crying  out,  "  Oh,  Timboo,  what  a  boy 
you  are  !  Oh  fibble  !  oh  squibble  !"  and  so  he  ran  off  with  the 
paper  into  the  parlor  to  read  the  poetry  to  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TIMBOO'S     SECRET. 

"  COME,  Timboo,"  said  Fanny,  one  day,  a  short  time  after  the 
affair  of  the  reference,  "you  have  never  told  me  your  secret  about 
how  I  shall  manage  so  as  not  to  have  to  go  to  school." 

It  was  a  pleasant  spring  morning  when  Fanny  said  this,  and 
Timboo  was  at  work  in  the  garden  at  the  time,  raking  up  the  straw 
and  stubble.  It  was  beginning  to  be  pretty  dry  in  the  garden, 
though  it  was  still  wet  in  the  roads,  and  no  arrangement  had  yet 
been  made  for  sending  Fanny  to  school. 

"What  is  the  way  to  manage?"  asked  Fanny.  "You  said 
that  you  would  tell  me  if  I  could  not  guess,  and  I  have  giuissnl 
all  the  \vays  I  can  think  of." 

9  D 


TIMBOO'S    SECRET. 


The  conversation  about  the  reasons  for  sending  children  to  school. 

"  AVhat  is  the  reason  why  people  send  children  to  school  ?"  ask- 
ed  Timboo. 

"  To  have  them  learn,"  said  Fanny. 

"That  is  one  reason,"  replied  Timboo,  "but  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  There  is  another  very  important  reason  besides  that." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  They  send  them  to  school  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,"  said 
Timboo. 

"  I  don't  think  my  mother  sends  me  to  school  for  that,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  I  think  it  probable  that  she  does  not,"  said  Timboo.  "  Still, 
perhaps  you  are  sometimes  a  little  troublesome." 

Fanny  did  not  answer. 

Timboo  was  undoubtedly  right  in  supposing  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  children  are  sometimes  sent  to  school  is  because  they  are 
troublesome  at  home,  and  their  mothers  wish  to  have  them  out  of 
the  way  a  part  of  the  time,  so  that  they  can  themselves  have  a 
little  peace.  Almost  all  children,  when  they  are  young,  are  more 
or  less  troublesome.  They  like  to  hear  noise  themselves,  and  they 
do  not  consider  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  grown  people.  They  ac- 
cordingly train  about  the  house,  and  blow  whistles,  and  beat  drums, 
or  whine  and  fret  when  any  thing  displeases  them,  so  that  their 
mothers  send  them  to  school  partly  in  order  to  have  the  house  still 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  day. 

Sometimes  this  troublesomeness  arises  from  mere  thoughtless- 
ness and  inconsideration  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  some- 
times results  from  the  influence  of  a  selfish  spirit,  or  from  an  ugly 
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liad  boys.  Account  ol' young  Iiiclihalil.  II  is  sister. 

temper.  Sonic  boys,  who  have,  not  been  properly  controlled  and 
governed  when  they  were  young,  arc  so  turbulenl  and  unmanage- 
able when  they  grow  up  to  be  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  that  they 
are  the  torment  of  the  house,  so  that  there  can  be  no  peace  or  cpiict 
until  they  are  sent  away  to  school.  There  is  some  excuse  fnr  such 
boys,  I  am  aware,  in  the  fact  that  they  arc  growing  all  the  time, 
and  thus  their  size,  and  the  strength  of  their  limbs,  and  the  power 
of  their  voices,  are  insensibly  but  rapidly  increasing,  and  they  are 
often  not  aware  how  much  force  they  exercise  and  how  much  noise 
they  make.  This  excuse,  however,  does  not  apply  in  all  cases. 

I  knew  a  boy  named  Inchbald.  His  mother  indulged  him  when 
he  was  young,  and  so,  when  he  grew  older,  she  could  do  nothing 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in.  violating  all  those  rules 
of  propriety  which  govern  the  conduct  of  gentlemen.  He  was 
domineering  in  his  manners,  and  tyrannical  in  his  treatment  of  all 
who  would  submit  to  him.  He  took  special  pleasure  in  teasing 
and  tormenting  his  sister,  although  she  was  two  or  three  years 
older  than  himself;  and  when  company  came  to  the  house,  instead 
of  feeling  under  any  restraint  wThile  they  were  there,  he  seemed  to 
act  worse  than  ever,  by  way  of  showing  howr  independent  he  was 
of  all  control. 

One  day,  when  his  father  and  mother  were  away,  a  gentleman 
and  lady  came  to  spend  the  evening  with  young  Inchbald's  sister, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  they  proposed  to  have  some  mu- 
sic. Miss  Inchbald  was  to  play,  and  they  were  themselves  to 
sing.  So  they  all  drew  up  to  the  piano  together ;  but  Rufus,  for 
that  was  his  name,  determined  to  spoil  their  pleasure ;  so  he  caught 
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Rufus's  bad  behavior. 


The  reason  why  children  are  sent  away  to  school. 


UGLY    BOY. 


the  cat,  and  held 
two  drumsticks  in 
her  paws,  and  be- 
gan to  thrum  with 
these  on  the  keys 
of  the  piano  when- 
ever his  sister  at- 
tempted to  play. 
His  sister  could  do 
nothing  with  him, 
and  the  company  were  finally  compelled  to  give  up  the  music  al- 
together. 

His  mother,  when  she  came  home  and  heard  an  account  of  Ru- 
fus's behavior,  resolved  to  send  him  off  to  school  the  very  next 
week. 

But  to  return  to  Timboo  and  Fanny. 

"Now  my  secret,"  said  Timboo,  "is  this.  The  two  reasons 
why  children  are  sent  to  school  are,  first,  that  they  may  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and,  secondly,  to  get  rid  of  their  noise  and  the 
trouble  they  make  at  home.  Of  course,  all  you  have  to  do,  if  you 
wish  not  to  go  to  school,  is,  first,  to  go  to  work  and  learn  to  read 
and  write  yourself  at  home,  and,  secondly,  not  to  make  any  noise 
or  give  any  trouble." 

"But  I  have  not  got  any  body  to  teach  me  at  home,"  said 
Fanny. 

"You  must  teach  yourself,"  said  Timboo.  "I  teach  myself, 
awl  T  ffot  alonar  very  well.' 
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Man  (»'s  study. 


"  Well,"  said  Fanny,  "I  will  teach  myself  to  write,  it' you  will 
help  me." 

"Ah!  Imt  I  don't  think  you  will  have  perseverance  enough,'' 
said  Timboo. 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "I  am  sure  I  shall  have  perseverance 
enough. 

"Only/'  she  added,  "  I  have  not  got  any  desk  at  home,  or  an\ 
table  to  write  on.  I  could  learn  very  well  if  I  only  had  a  good 
place." 

"That  makes  very  little  difference,"  said  Timboo.  "It  does 
not  depend  upon  place;  it  depends  upon  disposition." 

This  was  very  true.  Good  progress  in  study  is  not  by  anv 
means  made  sure  by  providing  a  boy  with  conveniences  for  his 

work,  however  perfect  they  may  be. 
I  know  a  boy  whose  uncle  provided 
him  with  a  most  excellent  and  com- 
fortable   arm-chair,   well    cushioned, 
and  gave  him  a  very  pleasant  place 
in  the  corner  of  a  library.      His  desk 
It   was  furnished  with  all  the  books  and 
writing  implements  that  he  could  pos- 
sibly require  ;   and  yet,  instead  of  im- 
[''    proving  all  these  advantages,  the  boy 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  one 
%   day  in  playing  and  looking  out  at  tin- 
window,  and  so  he  learned  nothing  at 
all.     Here  you  see  him.      His  name  was  Marco. 
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TIMHOO  S    SECRET. 


James's  study. 


Success  in  studying  depends  on  the  student. 


Timhoo's  plan. 


lii  the  next  picture,  on  the  other  hand,  you  see  represented  a 

boy  whose  conveniences  and  fa- 
cilities are  far  inferior  to  those  of 
Marco,  and  yet  he  is  making  the 
best  possible  use  of  them.  His 
desk  is  small  and  narrow,  his  seat 
is  a  hard  bench,  and  his  books 
are  very  few. 

Timboo    explained   to   Fanny 
that  her  success  in  teaching  her- 
self to  write  at  home  would  de- 
pend very   little    on  her  having 
a  nice  desk,  and  good  pens,  and 
a  comfortable   seat,  and  a  quiet 
place,  but  almost  altogether  on  her  own  energy  and  perseverance, 
Fanny  determined  to  try  Timboo's  plan.      She  said  that  she 
would  begin  that  day,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  make  any  noise 
in  the  house,  or  to  give  her  mother  any  trouble  in  any  way ;  and 
that  she  would  take  a  lesson  every  day  in  reading  and  in  writing. 
"You  must  take  four  lessons  every  day  in  reading,"'  said  Tim- 
boo,  "and  two  in  writing." 

"  Well,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  will." 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  Fanny  was  to  read  aloud  from  some 
story  book,  a  half  an  hour  each  time,  four  times  a  day,  twice  in 
the  forenoon  and  twice  in  the  afternoon.  This,  Timboo  told  her, 
would  give  her  practice,  so  that  in  a  short  time  she  would  find  her- 
self improving  very  fast.  Then  she  was  also  to  give  herself  two 
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Fanny  wanted  to  write  with  ink.  \Vlmt  Timhoo  sunl.  'I'll  •  first  lesson 

lessons  in  writing  every  <lay.  Sin-  liad  no  pen  and  ink.  and  so 
she  was  icoinjr  to  begin  with  a  pencil.  Timhoo  told  her  lliat  sin- 
could  learn  the  forms  of  the  letters  just  as  well  with  a  pencil  as 
with  a  pen. 

"Only  the  writiiiG;  will  rub  out,"  said  Fannv,  "  if  I  do  it  with 

J  O 

a  pencil ;  and  I  want  to  write  in  a  magazine-book  like  yours,  and 
keep  it  as  long  as  I  live." 

"Well,"  said  Timboo,  "I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
write  you  something  to  copy,  and  you  shall  write  it  at  first  four 
or  five  times  with  a  pencil,  and  then,  as  soon  as  you  can  w^ite  it 
well  enough  to  be  read,  I  will  make  you  a  magazine-book,  and  you 
shall  copy  it  there." 

44  And  can  I  have  a  picture  too?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  Yes,"  said  Timboo.  "  If  you  will  bring  me  some  picture  or 
other,  I  will  write  something  about  it  for  you  to  copy,  and  that 
shall  be  your  first  lesson." 

"  Well,"  said  Fannv,  "  I  will." 

'  «/   ^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    FIRST    WRITING-LESSON. 

FANNY  wished  to  have  her  first  writing-lesson  in  poetry.  A 
great  many  of  the  articles  in  Timboo's  magazine-book  were  in  po- 
etry, or,  rather,  in  what  the  children  called  poetry,  though  the 
pieces  consisted  only  of  little  stanzas  of  jingling  rhymes,  which, 
though  of  no  great  pretensions  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  amused 
the  children  verv  much,  and  this  was  the  reason  that  Timboo  wrote 

•/ 
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Fanny  chooses  a  picture  to  write  about. 

them.  Indeed,  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Prudence  knew  how 
skillful  Timboo  was  in  composing  such  verses,  that  she  had  sen- 
tenced him  to  make  a  poetical  confession  of  his  offense  in  mysti- 
fying Mark  with  his  story  of  the  robbery. 

Fanny  accordingly  chose  a  picture  from  among  a  considerable 
stock  which  she  had  in  a  small  portfolio,  and  brought  it  out  to 
Timboo  in  the  garden,  to  ask  him  to  write  something  adapted  to  it. 

"Timboo,"  said  she,  "I  have  brought  you  my  picture." 

"Very  well,"  said  Timboo.  "I  am  busy  now,  and  can  not 
come  down  very  well,  but  you  can  tell  me  about  the  picture,  and 
that  will  answer." 

Timboo  was  standing  upon  a  ladder  at  this  time,  pruning  a 
grape-vine  which  was  growing  over  a  bower. 

So  Fanny  took  her  place  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  began 
explaining  the  picture  to  Timboo. 

"  There  is  a  girl  sitting  in  a  chair,  out  under  a  tree,  not  far  from 
the  house,"  said  Fanny.  "  She  has  a  little  child  in  her  lap.  She 
is  trotting  him  on  her  knee,  and  is  singing  him  a  song.  I  want 
you  to  write  me  the  song  that  she  is  singing." 

"Well,"  said  Timboo,  "I  will.  But  what  else  is  there  in  the 
picture  ?" 

"  There  is  a  bird  on  a  tree,"  said  Fanny. 

"And  what  else  is  there?"  asked  Timboo. 

"There  is  a  kitty,"  said  Fanny. 

"And  what  is  the  kitty  doing?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Nothing,"  said  Fanny,  "except  running  about." 

"  Well,"  said  Timboo,  "now  go  and  read  your  first  lesson,  and 
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Negotiations  bi-twcm  Timboo  ami  Fanny  al-oui  a  Ming 


when  you  come  back  I  will  luivc  tlio   song  ready.      It  will  ]><•  a 
very  short  song,  because  your  iirst  writing-lesson  must  not  be  a 


long  one." 

"Well,"  said  Fanny. 

"And  it  must  be  such  a  kind  of  song  as  a  girl  would  like  to 
sing  when  trotting  a  baby,  I  suppose,"  said  Timboo. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Can  you  sing  the  song,"  said  Timboo,  "if  I  write  it  for  you  r" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Fanny. 

"But  there  won't  be  any  tune,"  said  Timboo. 

"  Couldn't  you  make  me  a  tune?"  asked  Fanny. 

"I  might  make  it,  perhaps,"  replied  Timboo,  "but  I  could  net 
write  it.  I  don't  know  how  to  write  music." 

"No  matter,"  said  Fanny;  "you  can  teach  me  to  sing  it,  and 
that  will  do  just  as  well." 

So  Fanny  went  away,  and,  taking  a  story-book,  she  sat  down 
on  the  step  of  the  door,  where  the  sun  shone  pleasantly,  arid  spent 

half  an  hour  in  reading-  aloud.     When  she  thought  the  half  hour 

o  o 

was  expired,  she  went  into  the  garden  again.  She  found  that 
Timboo  had  come  down  from  the  ladder  and  was  now  in  the  bow- 
er. He  had  a  piece  of  paper  there  and  a  pencil,  and  lie  had  been 
writing  his  song  on  the  paper.  He  had  written  it  in  a  very  plain 
and  distinct  hand,  in  order  that  Fanny  might  .see  the  exact  forms 
of  the  letters,  and  so  copy  them  more  readily. 

Fanny  had  the  picture  with  her,  in  her  hand.  Timboo  took  the 
picture,*  and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  his  paper,  over  the  verses,  and 
then  read  as  follows  : 
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Fanny's  picture  and  Timboo's  trotting- song. 
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THE  TROTTING  SONG. 
I  see  a  robin  ; 

His  head  he  keeps  a  bobbin' ; 
T'p  it  goes,  and  down  it  goes, 
Bob,  bob,  bobbin'. 

I  see  a  pretty 
Little  Malta  kitty ; 
Here  she  jumps,  there  she  jumps, 
Kit,  kit.  kitty. 


Fanny  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  Trotting  Sono-,  and 
si ic  said  she  wished  she  had  a  baby  that  very  minute,  so  that 
she  might  take  him  up  in  her  arms,  and  trot  him,  and  sing  him 


the  sons:. 

• 
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The  mouse.  'I'ln-  llnnl  \<  rs.-  nr'rinilin.r.s  pm-trs 


"But,  Timboo,"  said  she,  "youhavenoi  written  any  thing  aboul 

the  mouse." 

"  The  mouse  !"  repeated  Timboo  ;    "  is  there  any  mouse  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  here  he  is,  down  in  tlie  corner  of  the  pic- 
ture." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Timboo,  "  what  a  pity  !  I  did  not  know  there  was 
a  mouse.  There  certainly  must  be  something  about  the  mouse. 
Go  away  and  read  aloud  fifteen  minutes  more,  and  I  will  see  if  I 
can  make  out  something." 

So  Fanny  went  away,  and  sat  down  on  the  door-step  again,  and 
began  to  read.  In  about  ten  minutes  she  called  out, 

"  Timboo,  have,  you  done  the  mouse  ?" 

"Not  quite,"  said  Timboo. 

So  Fanny  waited  a  little  while  longer.  At  length  Timboo  call- 
ed her  to  come,  and  on  arriving  at  the  bower  she  found  that  he  had 
completed  the  trotting-song  by  adding  the  following  stanza. 

I  see  a  cunning 
Little  mousie  running ; 
Here  he  goes,  there  he  goes, 
Run,  run,  running. 

So  Fanny  took  the  song  and  walked  away  with  it  toward  the 
house,  in  order  to  see  how  she  could  succeed  in  copying  it  by 
means  of  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  which  Timboo  had  given 
her  for  the  purpose. 
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Timboo's  hogshtad.  Dolphin  and  Joliba 


CHAPTER  XL 

DOLPHIN. 

THE  reader  will  perhaps  recollect,  that  is,  in  case  he  has  read 
the  story  of  Timboo  and  Joliba,  that  when  Timboo  first  came  to 
live  at  Mr.  Cheveril's,  he  slept  for  a  few  nights  in  a  hogshead,  which 
he  turned  down  upon  its  side,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  shelter 
for  him  through  the  night.  After  Timboo  had  changed  his  quar- 
ters from  this  hogshead  to  a  more  convenient  sleeping-place  in  his 
lodge,  Oscar  and  Carroll  had  petitioned  their  father  to  let  them 
have  a  NeAvfoundland  dog  to  keep  in  that  hogshead,  since  it  would 
make,  as  they  thought,  so  excellent  a  kennel. 

Their  father  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  the  boys  procured 
a  young  Newfoundland  dog  from  New  York.  They  named  the 
dog  Dolphin.  Dolphin  was  rather  small  when  the  boys  first  bought 
him,  but  he  soon  grew  quite  large,  and  he  became  a  great  favorite 
with  all  the  family. 

Joliba,  Timboo's  parrot,  and  Dolphin  were  for  a  time  somewhat 
afraid  of  each  other,  but  they  gradually  became  acquainted,  and  at 
length  they  were  excellent  friencts.  The  boys  taught  Joliba  to 
stand  on  Dolphin's  head,  and  to  remain  there  while  Dolphin  walk- 
ed about  the  yard. 

Carroll  was  very  proud  of  Dolphin.  He  thought  he  was  a  very 
"  knowing"  dog,  as  he  expressed  it.  Dolphin  was,  indeed,  a  very 
sagacious  and  intelligent  animal. 
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Carroll's  comparison.  Timboo's  reply.  Ungentlemanlim 


"I  think  my  do<i  is  worth  a  "Teat  deal  more,  than    voiir  parrot, 
*/          o  o  •/ 

Timboo,"  said  Carroll,  one  day,  when  IK;  had  been  playing  with 
Dolphin. 

"Very  likely,"  said  Timboo. 

"  lie  knows  more,  and  can  do  more,  and  is  worth  more  in  everv 
respect,"  added  Carroll. 

"Very  probably,"  said  Timboo,  coolly. 

"And  I  would  not  swap  with  you  if  you  were  to  give  me  ever 
so  much  to  boot,"  added  Carroll. 

"Probably  not,"  said  Timboo.  "At  any  rate,  there  is  one 
thing  to  be  said  in  Dolphin's  praise  that  can't  always  be  said  of 
an  animal." 

"  What  is  that?"  asked  Carroll. 

"Why,  that  he  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than  his  master,"  said 
Timboo. 

At  hearing  these  words,  Carroll  looked  up  at  Timboo  very  much 
astonished,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that. 

"Why,"  replied  Timboo,  "  I  never  knew  Dolphin  to  say  or  do 
an  ungentlemanly  thing  in  my  life,  and  that  is  much  more  than  can 
be  said  of  his  master." 

"Oh,  Timboo,"  said  Carroll,  "what  a  fib  !  I  am  sure  I  am 
always  gentlemanly." 

"It  is  not  considered  a  particularly  gentlemanly  thing,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Timboo,  "for  a  person,  when  talking  with  other  peo- 
ple, to  make  comparisons,  and  boast  of  the  superiority  of  his  things 
over  theirs." 

Carroll  was  quite  confounded  at  this  rebuke,  and  did  not  know 
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Fanny  playing  with  Dolphin.  Those  that  talk  the  most  are  not  always  the  wisest. 

what  to  say,  and  before  he  had  time  to  think  how  he  should  re- 
ply, Timboo  was  out  of  hearing. 

Now  it  happened  that,  on  the  day  when  Fanny  took  her  first 
writing-lesson  from  Timboo's  hands,  Dolphin  was  coming  into  the 
garden  just  as  she  was  going  out,  and  Fanny  thought  she  would 
have  a  little  play  with  him.  So  she  laid  her  picture,  and  the  pa- 
per on  which  Timboo  had  written  the  song,  down  by  the  side  of 
the  walk,  and  seizing  Dolphin  by  the  collar,  she  ran  along  where- 
ever  he  led  her.  He  brought  her  round,  after  a  time,  to  the  place 
where  Timboo  was  at  work.  Here  Dolphin  stopped,  and  sat  down 
near  the  door  of  the  bower  to  rest. 

"  Timboo,"  said  Fanny,  "  who  do  you  think  does  really  know 
the  most,  Dolphin  or  Joliba  ?" 

Fanny  had  heard  the  conversation  between  Timboo  and  Car- 
roll in  respect  to  Dolphin  and  Joliba,  and  the  question  which  of 
the  two  animals  was  really  possessed  of  the  highest  degree  of  sa- 
gacity had  never  been  decided  in  her  mind. 

"  Which  do  you  think  knows  the  most?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Why  Joliba,  I  suppose,"  replied  Fanny,  "for  Joliba  can  talk 
and  Dolphin  can  not.  At  least,"  added  Fanny,  after  musing  a 
moment,  "he  can  only  bark,  and  whine,  and  do  such  things  as 
that.  At  any  rate,  Joliba  can  talk  the  most" 

"True,"  said  Timboo,  "but  that's  no  rule.  It  is  not  always 
they  who  talk  the  most  that  know  the  most.  I  think  that  Dol- 
phin has  a  great  many  more  ideas  in  his  mind  than  Joliba." 

"What  ideas  has  he  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"Why,  for  one  thing,  he  has  the  idea  of  duty,"  said  Timboo. 
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Dolphin  had  an  idea  of  duty. 


.Fulihu  had  not. 


"  I  can  give  him  something  to  do,  and  IK- -\vill  do  ii  faithfully;  but 
if  ever  I  attempt  1o  give  Joliba  any  duty  1o  perform,  lean  not,  bv 
any  possible  way,  get  liini  to  understand  what  I  mean." 

"See! "added  Timboo. 

So  saying,  lie  laid  his  jacket  on  the  ground,  and  callin--  I  Dol- 
phin's attention  to  it,  he  said,  "Dolphin!  watch!'' 

Dolphin  immediately  rose,  and  walked  along  to  the  place  where 
the  jacket  was  lying,  and  then  lay  down  by  the  side  of  it. 

"There!"  said  Timboo;  "he  would  stay  there  and  watch  that 
jacket  all  day,  if  I  were  to  leave  it  under  his  charge  so  long.  I  !<• 
thinks  it  is  his  duty.  But  Joliba,  though  he  is  a  prodigious  talk- 
er, has  no  idea  of  duty  at  all.  He  does  just  such  things  as  he  finds 

it  pleasant  for  him  to  do. 
He  never  does  any  thing 
because  it  is  his  dutv.' 

•/ 

What  Timboo  stated 
was  perfectly  true,  and 
yet  Joliba  was  an  amu- 
sing as  well  as  a  very 
handsome  bird.  There 
was  a  fashionable  young 
lady,  that  came  one  duv 
from  New  York  to  make 
a  visij  at  Mr.  Cheveril's, 
and  the  boys  carried  the 
parrot  into  the  house,  in 
his  cage,  to  let  her  look 
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Joliba's  songs.  Fanny's  writing-lesson  again. 

at  him.  She  thought  he  was  a  very  fine  bird,  and  she  was  very 
much  amused  at  hearing  him  tease  himself  to  sing. 

"  Come,  Polly,"  he  would  say,  in  a  very  entreating  tone,  "give 
us  a  song.  Pol-ly !  Pol-ly !  do  now,  Polly !  Come,  Polly,  give 
us  a  little  song." 

Then  singing, 

"  Love-ly  Ro-sa,  Sam-bo  come, 
Don't  you  hear  the  banjo — 

Here  he  would  stop  suddenly  in  his  singing,  and  begin  entreat- 
ing himself  again. 

"  Come,  Polly !      Pol-ly !      Go  on,  Polly." 
Then  he  would  break  out  again  into  his  singing : 
"  Don't  you  hear  the  banjo  1  turn,  turn,  turn." 

Joliba  made  a  great  deal  of  amusement  for  those  who  saw  him 
by  these  and  similar  exploits  of  vocalization,  but  it  was  neverthe- 
less true,  as  Timboo  said,  that  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  conceiv- 
ing the  idea  of  duty. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 

AFTER  Fanny  went  away  from  Timboo  the  second  time  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  when  he  wrote  the  trotting-song  for  her,  in  or- 
der to  go  to  the  liQuse  and  set  herself  to  the  work  of  copying  it, 
Timboo  saw  no  more  of  her  during  the  day.  The  next  morning, 
however,  after  breakfast,  he  saw  her  playing  in  the  yard,  and  he 
thought  lie  would  ask  her  about  her  writing:. 
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Fanny  is  discouraged.  Tnndou  n -ussim -s  ti.  r. 

"Well,  Fanny,"  said  he,  "  ho\v  did  you  -d  along  copying  tin; 


song  t 
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"Oh,  I  could  not  do  it,"  said  Fanny.  "I  could  not  copy  it 
at  all." 

"Did  you  try?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "I  tried  one  line,  but  I  could  not  make 
any  writing." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  paper  you  tried  upon  V"  asked 
Timboo. 

"  Why,  I  threw  it  away,"  said  Fanny. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  Timboo.  "I  wanted  to  see  it. 
And  did  you  throw  your  picture  away  too  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  have  kept  the  picture." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  song  I  wrote  for  you  ?"  asked 
Timboo. 

"Why,  I  gave  that  to  Prudence,"  replied  Fanny.  "  She  saw 
it  and  read  it,  and  wanted  me  to  give  it  to  her,  and  so  I  did." 

"  That  was  right,"  said  Timboo. 

Fanny  had  expected  that  Timboo  would  have  found  fault  with 
her ;  so  she  was  quite  pleased  to  learn  that  he  approved  of  what 
she  had  done  in  the  only  part  of  the  transaction  of  which  he  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  at  all. 

"But  I  wish,"  continued  Timboo,  "  that  you  could  rind  the  pa- 
per that  you  tried  to  write  on,  so  as  to  let  me  see  the  marks.  I 
don't  expect  there  is  any  writing  on  it,  but  there  may  be  some 
very  good  marks." 

Fanny  was  quite  pleased  with  the  idea  that,  though  she  had 
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Fanny  carries  her  work  to  Timboo.  His  observations  upon  it. 

failed  in  the  attempt  to  write,  she  might  possibly  have  made  some 
good  marks,  so  off  she  ran  to  find  the  paper. 

She  had  been  seated,  while  she  tried  to  write,  the  day  before, 
on  a  step  at  the  corner  of  the  piazza,  and  when  she  threw  her  pa- 
per away,  it  chanced  that  the  wind  carried  it  behind  a  white  rose- 
bush which  was  growing  there  near  the  house ;  and  now,  as  soon 
as  Fanny  went  to  the  place,  she  found  the  paper  lying  there  where 
it  had  fallen. 

She  took  it  up,  and  began  to  walk  slowly  toward  Timboo,  look- 
ing at  the  marks,  as  Timboo  called  them,  which  she  had  made  on 
the  paper  as  she  went  along. 

When  she  came  to  Timboo  she  gave  him  the  paper.  Timboo 
took  it  in  his  hand,  and  then  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  it  very 
intently,  as  if  he  was  examining  the  writing.  Fanny  stood  before 
him  in  silence,  looking  up  into  his  face,  and  awaiting  timidly  his 
decision. 

"I  never  was  more  mistaken  in  my  life,*'  said  Timboo. 

"  How  ?"  said  Fanny.      "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Why,  I  said  that  you  would  not  have  perseverance  enough 
to  learn  to  write,  and  here  you  have  persevered  long  enough  to 
write  a  whole  line  the  very  first  day." 

Fanny  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  this  commendation. 

"  But  it  is  not  good  writing,"  said  Fanny. 

Fanny  was  certainly  very  right  in  this  opinion.  The  line  was 
nothing  but  an  irregular  row  of  unseemly  and  unintelligible  scrawls 
and  characters,  which  one  would  scarcely  suppose  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  writing  at  all. 
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Fanny  writes  a  second  line.  Timboo's  opinion. 


"Not  good  !"  said  Timboo,  in  a  tone  of  surprise.     "  Not 
'Tis  true  you  will  learn  to  write  better  than  that  by-and-by,  but, 
for  a  beginning,  I  call  that  very  good  indeed.      Look  at  it." 

Saying  this,  Timboo  held  up  the  paper  to  Fanny  so  as  to  dis- 
play the  line  of  writing  fully  to  view. 

"  It  is  very  good  indeed,"  said  he.  "Take  the  paper,  and  kr«j. 
it  carefully,  and  to-day  some  time  you  can  write  the  next  line." 

So  saying,  Timboo  put  the  paper  into  Fanny's  hands  and  walk- 
ed away. 

In  about  an  hour  from  that  time  Fanny  came  back  with  her 
paper  to  Tiinboo,  to  show  him  that  she  had  written  the  second 
line. 

Timboo  took  the  paper  and  looked  at  the  work.  The  writing 
of  the  second  line  was,  like  that  of  the  first,  wholly  illegible.  There 
was  not  a  word  in  it  that  could  be  read  except  the  second  word, 
which  was  head  /  and  even  that  Timboo  would  not  have  recog- 
nized if  he  had  not  known  what  the  word  ought  to  be.  Still,  there 
was  a  manifest  improvement.  The  second  attempt  which  Fanny 
had  made,  though  in  one  sense  not  successful,  still  came  nearer  to 
success  than  the  first.  So  Timboo  was  entirely  satisfied. 

"It's  better,"  said  Timboo,  "it's  better.  It's  an  improvement. 
You  are  on  the  right  track.  Now  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to 
push  on.  How  did  you  hold  your  pencil  ?" 

So  Fanny  took  the  pencil  between  her  fingers,  and  showed  Tim- 
boo  how  she  had  held  it  when  she  was  writing. 

Timboo  then  explained  to  Fanny  how  the  pencil  ought  to  be 
held.  She  was  naturally  inclined  to  hold  it  in  another  way,  with 
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There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  for  every  thing. 


her  fingers  all  pinched  up,  but  Timboo  told  her  that  was  wrong, 
and  explained  to  her  what  the  best  way  was  to  hold  it. 

"  Why  ?"  said  Fanny  ;  "  what  difference  does  it  make  if  I  can 
hold  it  easier  the  other  way  ?" 

"  I'll  explain  it  to  you,  perhaps,  some  time  or  other,"  said  Tim- 
boo.  "  In  the  mean  time,  you  must  do  just  as  I  say." 

"  Well,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  will." 

"You  see,"  said  Timboo,  "there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  do  almost  every  thing.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  drive  horses  and  oxen,  and  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
to  mount  a  horse,  and  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  hold  a 
needle,  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  pen.  The  wrong  way  of  doing 
all  these  things  is  sometimes  easiest  at  first,  but  the  right  way  is 
easiest  in  the  end,  that  is,  after  you  have  become  accustomed  to 
it.  But  because  the  right  way  is  harder  at  first,  some  children  go 
on  forever  the  wrong  way.  When  you  show  them  the  right  way, 
they  say  they  can't  do  it  so — they  never  could  do  it  that  way.  So, 
whatever  bad  habit  they  have,  they  do  not  try  to  cure  themselves 
of  it,  but  keep  on  doing  just  the  same  thing,  and  when  you  try  to 
persuade  them  that  that  is  wrong,  they  say  they  never  could  do 
otherwise.  And  then,  if  you  wish  to  teach  them  any  thing  new, 
they  try  once  to  do  it,  and  then  they  give  up,  because  they  can 
not  do  it  well  the  first  time,  and  say  they  can't  do  that,  and  so 
won't  try  to  learn." 

Fanny  listened  very  attentively  to  what  Timboo  said,  but  she 
did  not  speak.  She  was  thinking  whether  or  not  his  remarks 
would  apply  in  any  degree  to  her  case. 
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A  common  folly.  Tiinlioo's  conversation  with  Fanny  rcspi •ctni»  it. 

"How  perfectly  absurd  it  is,"  said  Timboo,  "to  be  unwilling 
to  try  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  because  you  don't  know  how  to  do  it 
already!  Of  course,  you  don't  know  how.  If  yon  did,  there  would 
be  no  use  in  spending  your  time  in  trying  to  learn  it." 

"I  am  willing  to  try,"  said  Fanny. 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "I  see  you  are.     You  have  written  two 
lines  already,  and  you  are  going  to  write  more,  and  you  an:  ready 
and  willing  at  once  to  hold  your  pen  as  I  tell  you,  even  if  it  is 
hard  to  do  it  at  first.     You  don't  seem  to  be  at  all  like  Tommy." 
Tommy  who  ?"  asked  Fanny. 
Tommy  Booby,"  said  Timboo. 
Who  was  he  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

Why,  he  was  a  boy,"  said  Timboo,  "about  seven  years  old, 
who  went  to  school.  He  was  very  self-conceited,  and  thought  he 
knew  a  great  deal,  but  was  not  willing  to  try  to  learn  any  thing 
new,  or  to  attempt  to  cure  himself  of  his  bad  habits.  Come  in 
here,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  an  account  of  him  in  my  maga- 
zine-book." 

"Have  you  written  an  account  of  him  in  your  magazine-book?" 
asked  Fanny. 

"  I'll  see,"  said  Timboo. 

While  this  conversation  had  been  taking  place,  Timboo  and 
Fanny  had  been  walking  along  toward  the  house  together,  and 
had  now  come  pretty  near  the  door  which  led  to  Timboo's  lodge. 
So  they  went  into  the  lodge,  and  Timboo,  taking  down  his  mag- 
azine-book, turned  over  the  leaves  a  little  while  till  he  found  a 
certain  place,  and  then  pretended  to  read  as  follows : 
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Timboo  pretends  to  read  a  dialogue  out  of  his  book. 


TOMMY. 

Scene,  a  little  school-room.  Old  dame,  in  spectacles,  sitting  in 
a  comfortable  arm-chair.  Children  on  forms  around.  En- 
ter a  new  scholar,  a  boy  seven  years  old,  wit/i  his  thumb  in  his 
mouth. 

Dame.  What  is  your  name,  my  boy  ? 

Boy.  Tommy. 

Dame.  Tommy  what? 

Boy.  Tommy  Booby. 

Dame.  Well,  take  your  thumb  out  of  your  mouth. 

\Tommy  takes  his  thumb  out  with  a  very  unwilling  air. 
The  dame  takes  a  slate,  and  begins  to  set  a  copy.  Tom- 
my embraces  the  opportunity  to  put  his  thumb  in  his 
mouth  again. 

Dame.  I  am  going  to  let  you  learn  to  write. 

Boy.  No,  I  don't  want  to  learn  to  write.  I  can't  write.  I 
never  could  write. 

Dame.  Well,  but  I  want  you  to  learn.  Take  your  thumb  out 
of  your  mouth. 

Boy.  No,  I  can't  write ;  I  never  could  do  that. 

Dame.   Can  you  read  ? 

Boy.  Hmm ! 

Dame.  Do  you  know  your  letters  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  I  learned  them  once  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  but  I 
have  forgotten  all  about  them ;  but  I  don't  want  to  study  them 
any  more. 
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Dialogue  with  Tommy.  Fanny's  susjiu-ions.  Toniiiiv  is  sullen. 

Dame.   Take  your  thumb  out  of  your  mouth,  Tommy. 

[Tommy  /'//•<*  ///\  tltum.lt  nut  and  pouts. 

Fanny  observed  that,  in  reading  or  pretending  to  read  this  dia- 
logue thus  far,  Timboo  hesitated  a  little  sometimes,  and  sometime  - 
altered  the  expression,  and  this  awakened  a  doubt  in  her  mind 
whether  he  was  really  reading  it  or  not.  So  she  interrupted  him 
at  this  point  to  ask  the  question. 

"Timboo,"  said  she,  "are  you  really  reading  that  out  of  your 
magazine-book  ?" 

o 

Timboo  raised  his  eyes  from  the  book  and  looked  at  Fanny  with 

a  queer  expression  in  his  countenance,  but  did  not  answer  her 
question. 

"  Timboo,"  said  Fanny,  again,  "  is  that  a  real  story,  or  are  you 
making  it  up  ?" 

"  It  is  a  real  story,"  said  Timboo. 

"I  verily  believe  you  are  making  it  up,"  said  Fanny. 

""Well,  listen,  and  hear  the  rest  of  it,"  said  Timboo.  He  then 
looked  upon  his  book  again,  and  went  on  as  follows: 

Dame.  Tommy,  that  is  a  bad  habit  of  yours,  keeping  your 
thumb  in  your  mouth.  It  makes  you  look  awkward  and  disa- 
greeable to  others.  Should  you  like  to  cure  yourself  of  it  ?  I 
will  help  you,  if  you  wish  to  try. 

[Tommy  is  silent,  but  looks  very  unamiable. 

Dame.  I  wish  you  were  willing  to  try.  You  could  soon  get 
over  the  habit. 
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Tommy  runs  home  in  the  recess. 


Fanny's  opinion  of  him. 


Boy.  No,  I  can't  do  that.  I  never  could  keep  ray  thumb  out 
of  my  mouth. 

Dame.  Well,  go  and  take  your  seat,  and  I  will  come  and  give 
you  something  to  do. 

[Presently  she  gives  Tommy  a  slate,  with  o's  and  s's  on  it, 
to  co}}y.  He  makes  one  or  two,  and  then,  as  soon  as  he 
sees  that  the  dame  is  occupied  with  other  scholars,  he  lays 
down  his  pencil  and  puts  his  thumb  in  his  mouth. 

Tommy  was  glad,  as 
soon  as  the  recess  came, 
to  find  himself  at  liberty, 
and  ran  off  home.  The 
other  children  called  out 
to  him  to  tell  him  that 
p  school  was  not  done,  but 
he  paid  no  heed  to  them. 
He  ran  off  as  fast  as  he 
could  run. 

"What  a  boy!"  ex- 
claimed Fanny,  as  soon 
as  Timboo  had  finished 
the  story  and  had  shown  her  the  picture. 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "I'm  thankful  that  you  don't  act  as  he 
did.  When  a  boy  or  a  girl  cling  to  their  faults,  and  will  not  try 
to  improve,  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  do  any  thing  with 
them.' 


TOMMY. 
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Right  and  wrong  ways.  Mode  ni  satin;.'  or  st:mdmi;  to  drive  :i  ii-atn. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

RIGHT   AND    WRONG    WAYS. 

WHAT  Timboo  said  of  the  right  way  and  the  wrong  way  of  do- 
ing things  was  very  true.  There  is  almost  always  a  right  wav 
and  a  wrong  way,  and  the  difference  between  them  seems  some- 
times very  small,  and  yet,  in  practice,  it  is  very  important. 

Indeed,  very  often  a  person  would  not  suppose  that  there  could 
be  any  difference  between  two  certain  modes  of  doing  a  thing,  when 
yet,  in  fact,  it  is  found  that  the  difference  is  very  material.  The 
advantages  of  one  mode  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  other  arc  not 
perceived  except  by  experience. 

For  example,  one  would  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  material 
on  which  side  a  person  should  sit,  on  the  forward  seat  of  a  carriage, 
when  driving ;  but  it  is  found  in  experience  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  sit  on  the  right  side.  The  reason  is,  that  then  the  right 

O  o 

arm,  which  is  the  arm  that  holds  the  whip,  is  at  liberty  to  extend 
itself  without  interfering  with  the  other  person  sitting  on  the  seat ; 
whereas,  if,  when  you  are  driving,  you  sit  on  the  left-hand,  side, 
then,  whenever  you  raise  the  whip,  your  arm  passes  across  before 
the  face  of  your  companion,  and  the  motion  of  your  shoulder  jos- 
tles him.  If  you  sit  on  the  right  side,  all  comes  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  driving  a  team  of  horses  or  cattle  in  the 

o 

field,  the  proper  place  for  the  teamster  to  take  is  on  the  left  side. 
Over  the  leaf  is  a  picture  of  a  man  driving  awkwardly  and  wrong, 
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The  wrong  way  of  driving. 


The  wrong  way  of  sowing. 
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THE    WRONG    SIDE. 
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Account  of  Mr.  (Jhuvrnl's  in  lirhhor,  und  his  plowing. 

because  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the,  horses.  It  rejMv-nits  a, 
scene  which  Timboo  witnessed  one  morning  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  a  little  beloAV  tlie  house  where  Mr.  Cheveril  lived.  It  wa.s 
in  a  smooth  and  pretty  field,  which  had  recently  been  bought  by  a 
man  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  who  knew  very  little  about  farm- 
ing, but,  being  somewhat  conceited,  he  thought  he  knew  a  great 
deal.  He  took  his  carriage-horses  out  one  morning  to  plow  his 
field,  having  hired  a  laborer  who  lived  near  to  hold  the  plow  for 
him.  You  see  him  in  the  picture,  standing  on  the  wrong  side  of 
his  team,  and  driving  them  awkwardly,  holding  his  whip  in  both 
hands. 

He  should  be  round  on  the  other  side  of  the  horses,  and  then 
his  whip-hand,  which  is  the  right  hand,  and  the  one  which  he  needs 
to  use  most  in  managing  his  team,  would  be  toward  them.  As  it 
is,  his  right  hand  is  off  from  them,  and  he  can  not  do  any  thing 
to  advantage. 

The  field  is  a  very  smooth  and  pretty  piece  of  ground.  It  is 
shaded  on  the  north  by  a  grove  of  trees.  Near  the  grove  is  a  man 
sowing  grain  in  a  part  of  the  field  that  was  plowed  and  harrow- 
ed the  day  before.  This  man  is  working  awkwardly  too,  for  he 
is  sowing  with  his  left  hand.  Perhaps,  however,  he  is  left-handed. 

In  the  distance  we  have  a  very  pretty  view  of  the  river. 

In  respect  to  mounting  a  horse  when  you  are  going  to  take  a 
ride,  the  proper  side  is  the  left  side,  because  in  that  case  you  put 
your  left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  then  the  right  limb  is  the  one 
that  you  spring  with  from  the  ground,  and  that  you  throw  over 
the  horse's  back  in  getting  into  the  saddle.  Now  the  right  limb, 
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The  wrong  way  of  mounting  a  horse. 


THE    TUMBLE, 
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The  proper  way  of  mounting  a  linr-.-  I, ram  In  do  tiling's  the  rielit  wa\ 


being  the  strongest,  it  is  easier  to  spring  from  it  than  I'mm  tin-  left 
limb;  and  it  is  also  easier  to  throw  it  over  the  horse's  back,  than 
it  would  be  to  throw  the  left  limb  over. 

In  fact,  an  awkward  man,  who  does  not  desire  to  learn  to  do 
things  in  the  right  way,  that  is,  in  the  way  that  experience  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  convenient  way,  will  sometimes  come  up  to 
his  horse  on  the  right  side,  and  so  put  his  right  foot  into  the  stir- 
rup, and  then,  in  attempting  to  spring  into  the  saddle  from  his  />  ft 
foot,  he  has  not  quite  strength  to  accomplish  the  feat,  and  falls  back 
again.  Sometimes  the  horse  starts  when  he  is  half  mounted,  and 
the  man  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  this  engraving  you  see  a  representation  of  such  a  catastrophe. 
The  man  not  only  attempted  to  mount  his  horse  in  the  wrong  way, 
but  he  attempted  it,  too,  in  the  wrong  place.  A  careful  man  nev- 
er attempts  to  mount  a  horse  near  a  high  bank,  or  a  precipice,  or 
a  quagmire,  knowing  that  if  the  horse  should  start,  and  he  be 
thrown,  the  case  would  be  very  bad  with  him  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  places.  This  man  awkwardly  and  inconsiderately  attempted 
to  mount  his  horse  in  the  wrong  way  and  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
here  you  see  the  consequences. 

It  is  always  best  to  learn  to  do  every  thing  in  the  right  way, 
even  if  it  should  occasion  you  some  trouble  at  the  outset.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  which  this  rule  applies  more  certainly  than  to 
the  manner  of  holding  the  pen  in  learning  to  write. 

Many  children  will  not  take  pains  to  hold  their  pens  in  an  easy 
and  graceful  manner  when  they  begin,  and  so  acquire  a  cramped 
and  clumsy  habit,  which  clings  to  them  all  their  lives. 
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Fanny's  first  attempt  is  not  very  successful. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NEW    LESSON. 

IN  about  a  week,  by  writing  half  an  hour  every  forenoon  and 
half  an  hour  every  afternoon,  and  sometimes  more,  Fanny  went 
through  with  the  Trotting  Song,  and  copied  it  all.  In  one  of  the 
lines  of  the  second  verse,  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  third,  there 
were  a  few  words  which  might  be  made  out  in  respect  to  their 
meaning ;  but,  excepting  these,  the  whole  writing  consisted  of  per- 
fectly unintelligible  and  illegible*  hieroglyphics.  Nevertheless, 
Timboo  seemed  so  well  satisfied  with  the  work  that  Fanny  felt 
quite  encouraged  to  proceed. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Timboo,  looking  over  the  writing.  "I  arn 
going  to  count  up,  and  ascertain  how  many  good  letters  you  have 
made." 

So  he  began  to  count  all  the  letters  which  were  so  far  correct 
in  form  as  to  be  recognizable,  and  he  found  that,  although  there 
were  very  few  whole  words  that  were  written  plainly,  there  were 
a  great  many  separate  letters  that  were  right.  Timboo  counted 
these  up,  and  found  there  were  seventeen. 

"You  are  improving  fast,"  said  he. 

"And  I  can  read  better  too,"  said  Fanny.  "I  read  aloud  to 
myself  half  an  hour  every  day." 

Illegible  means  that  which  can  not  be  read  ;  unintelligible,  that  which  can  not  be 
understood. 
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Tiniboo  proposes  that  Fanny  should  read  to  her  mother. 


"And  do  you  find  that  you  can  read  taster  and  easier  than  yon 
could  when  you  began  ?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "a  great  deal."' 

"  Then,"  said  Timboo,  "  I  advise  you,  some  day  when  your 
mother  is  not  busy,  to  go  with  your  book,  and  let  her  hear  you 
read.  She  will  be  glad  to  find  that  you  are  improving." 

"Yes, "said  Fanny,  "I  will." 

"But  do  not  show  her  your  writing  yet,"  added  Timboo. 
"Wait  until  you  can  write  plainer.  The  next  lesson  that  you 
write  will  be  a  great  deal  plainer." 

"Well,"  said  Fanny,  "I  will.  Only,  Timboo,  I  want  you  to 
let  me  have  the  next  lesson  an  easier  one." 

"How  shall  it  be  easier?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Why,  this  first  lesson,"  replied  Fanny,  "was  a  very  small 
picture  and  a  great  long  writing.  I  want  the  next  one  to  be  a 
large  picture  and  a  little  short  writing." 

"Well,"  said  Timboo,  "that  will  be  a  very  good  plan;  but 
then,  if  the  writing  is  going  to  be  short,  you  must  make  it  up  your- 
self. I'll  give  you  a  large  picture,  but  you  must  make  up  the  po- 
etry for  it  yourself." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Fanny.      "I  could  not  make  up  poetry." 

"  Then  Mark  must  do  it,"  said  Timboo. 

The  reason  why  Timboo  suggested  that  Mark  should  write  the 
poetry  was,  that  just  at  this  time  he  happened  to  see  him  playing 
in  the  garden,  at  a  short  distance  from 'the  place  where  he  and 
Fanny  were  standing.  So  Timboo  called  out  to  him. 

"Mark!"  said  he. 
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Timboo  proposes  that  Mark  should  write  some  poetry. 


' '  Ay !   ay ! "  said  Mark.     « i  I  hear. " 

"  Could  you  write  a  little  poetry  for  Fanny,  about  a  picture,  for 
her  to  copy  in  her  magazine-book  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mark.  "I'll  do  it  for  her."  So  he  dropped  his 
playthings,  and  came  running  to  the  place  where  Timboo  and  Fan- 
ny were  standing. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  if  you  ever  propose  to  a 
girl  to  do  any  thing  which  seems  at  all  difficult,  or  which  she  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  do,  she  almost  always  says  that  she  can't 
do  it,  and  is  very  unwilling  to  try,  however  easy  it  may  really  be  ; 
whereas,  if  you  ask  a  boy,  he  always  thinks  he  can  do  it,  and  is 
very  eager  to  try,  however  difficult  it  may  be. 

Timboo  told  Fanny  that  she  might  go  with  Mark  into  the  lodge 
and  get  a  picture. 

"In  my  lodge,"  said  he,  "you  will  find  a  table;  in  the  table 
you  will  find  a  drawer  ;  in  the  drawer  you  will  find  a  portfolio  ;  in 
the  portfolio  you  will  find  a  pocket ;  in  the  pocket  you  will  find  a 
number  of  pictures.  Look  them  over,  and  choose  the  largest  and 
best.  Then,  Mark,  you  must  make  some  poetry  about  it — only  a 
few  lines — and  write  it  off  plainly  with  a  pencil  for  Fanny  to  copy. 
You  will  find  a  pencil  and  some  paper  in  the  drawer." 

So  Mark  and  Fanny  went  off  to  the  lodge  with  a  view  of  find- 
ing a  picture.  As  they  passed  along  toward  the  table,  they  stop- 
ped, as  usual,  to  look  at  the  pictures  which  were  hanging  against 
the  wall,  in  order  to  see  if  there  were  any  new  ones. 

Timboo  had  a  great  many  pictures,  which  he  kept  in  various 
drawers  and  boxes,  and  he  was  continually  bringing  out  new  ones 
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Plan  for  having  a  variety  nf  jnctun-s  in  the  saint-  Iranirs. 

to  hang  upon  his  walls,  so  as  to  make  a  varietv.  Aerordinii-1  v, 
whenever  the  children  went  into  his  room,  they  alu;ivs  looked  upon 
the  wall  to  see  if  there  were  any  new  pictures  there. 

This,  I  think,  was  a  very  excellent  plan.  Indeed,  1  have  some- 
times known  grown  persons  to  adopt  it  with  excellent  effect,  es- 
pecially in  small  rooms,  and  in  chambers  occupied  by  children. 
These  persons  have  several  engravings  or  colored  lithographs  of 
the  same  size,  so  as  to  fit  the  same  frames,  and  then,  when  one  set 
of  pictures  has  been  hung  up  so  long  that  the  children  have  become 
familiar  with  them,  they  take  them  down  and  put  new  pictures  in 
their  places.  In  such  cases  they  sometimes  keep  the  old  pictures 
still  in  the  frames,  only  placing  them  behind  the  new  ones,  and 
then,  when  the  children  have  had  time  to  become  familiar  with  the 
new  ones  and  forget  the  old  ones,  they  change  them  back  again. 

It  was  somewhat  on  this  principle  that  Timboo  acted  in  contin- 
ually renewing  the  pictures  in  his  lodge,  and  Mark  and  Fanny  al- 
ways liked  to  go  in  and  see  the  new  ones. 

On  this  occasion  they  found  two  which  they  had  not  seen  be- 
fore. They  were  both  pictures  of  girls  going  away  to  school.  Each 
was  surrounded  writh  a  very  pretty  frame,  which  served  for  a  bor- 
der, and  they  were  hung  near  together,  so  as  to  be  companions  to 
each  other.  This  was  very  proper,  since  the  two  pictures,  both  in 
respect  to  the  subject  of  them  and  the  style  in  which  they  were 
respectively  executed,  were  very  similar  to  each  other.  They  were 
hung,  too,  at  just  the  right  height  to  enable  Mark  and  Fanny  to 
see  them  to  advantage.  Turn  over  the  leaf,  and  you  will  see  the 
first  one. 
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Waiting  for  the  stage. 
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Description  of  the  picture.  Ruling  with  tin-  <lriM  r 

It  represented  a  girl  who  was  going  away  to  school  in  a  sta-jv- 
coach.  Her  lather  was  going  with  her.  Her  trunk,  and  haiid-l>ox, 
and  bag  had  been  brought  out  and  put  under  a  tree  l»y  the  road- 
side, and  she  was  sitting  on  the  trunk  waiting  l<»r  the  staire  t«» 
come.  Her  father  was  going  away  for  a  moment,  saying  to  her 
as  he  went  that  she  might  remain  there  upon  the  trunk  until  lie 
came  back,  and  if  the  coach  should  come  in  the  mean  time,  she 
might  let  the  driver  put  the  baggage  on. 

"  That's  a  pleasant  place  to  wait  for  the  stage,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mark  ;  "  and  it  is  a  good  flat  trunk  to  sit  upon." 

The  young  lady  had  her  parasol  in  her  hand,  and  she  looked  as 
if  she  did  not  like  very  well  to  have  her  father  go  away. 

"  I  should  like  to  take  a  ride  in  a  stage,"  said  Mark. 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Fanny. 

"Especially  if  they  wrould  let  me  ride  outside  with  the  driver," 
said  Mark. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Fanny,  "that  would  be  too  high." 

"Not  a  bit,"  replied  Mark.      "  There  is  no  danger." 

"  /  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  danger,"  said  Fanny,  "  in  rid- 
ing so  high." 

"  No,"  said  Mark,  "  there  is  no  danger  at  all.  There  is  a  good 
seat  to  sit  upon,  and  an  iron  to  hold  on  by." 

"  But  suppose  you  should  upset  ?"  suggested  Fanny. 

"  That  would  do  no  harm,"  said  Mark.  "  I  should  be  all  ready, 
and  as  soon  as  we  came  to  the  ground,  I  should  look  out  for  a 
good  smooth  grassy  place,  and  scramble  off  as  last  as  possible." 

"Oh,  Mark,"  said  Fanny,  "you  could  not  do  any  such  thing." 
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Fanny  prefers  the  carriage.  Noise  in  the  hen-house. 

Fanny's  attention  was  now,  however,  attracted  to  the  second 
picture,  which  you  see  represented  on  the  opposite  page. 

Here  the  young  lady,  instead  of  being  represented  as  waiting  by 
the  road-side,  was  seated  in  a  handsome  carriage.  A  well-dressed 
and  very  genteel-looking  boy  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage, taking  leave  of  her.  He  appeared  to  be  also  about  to  spread 
a  shawl  over  her,  as  if  the  morning  were  cool.  The  trunk  was 
on  in  front,  by  the  side  of  the  coachman.  There  was  also  a  car- 
pet bag.  The  coachman  seemed  all  ready  to  set  out,  and  was  ap- 
parently only  waiting  for  the  young  lady  to  give  the  command  to 
drive  on. 

"Ah!"  said  Fanny,  "this  is  the  prettiest  picture.  I  would 
much  rather  go  to  school  in  such  a  carriage  as  this  than  in  the 

stas;e." 
o 

"Oh  no,"  said  Mark,  "it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  go  in  the 
stage,  because  they  have  four  horses." 

"  No,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  would  rather  go  in  a  carriage.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  take  a  ride  to  school  in  such  a  carriage  as  this, 
that  is,  if  I  could  come  home  again  the  next  day." 

"Ho!  ho!"  said  Mark,  "how  foolish  that  would  be !  But  come, 
let  us  go  and  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  drawer." 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  attention  of  both  Mark  and  Fanny 
was  diverted  from  the  subject  of  pictures  altogether  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  a  loud  cackling  and  crowing  in  the  hen-house.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  hen-house  was  in  a  shed,  and  that  it  adjoined  Tim- 
boo's  lodging-room,  so  that  whatever  sounds  were  made  there 

C?         CI2 

could  be  heard  very  distinctly  through  the  partition. 
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AnothiT  picture  of  waiting  lor  tin- 
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The  children  make  a  visit  to  the  hen  house. 


"Ah!"  said  Mark,  "there's  Old  Rickatoo  crowing,  and  there's 
a  hen  cackling  besides.  Let  us  go  and  see  if  there  are  any  eggs." 

"Well,"  said  Fanny,  "so  we  will." 

So  the  children  went  off  into  the  hen-house.  They  found  two 
eo-o-s  in  two  different  nests,  besides  the  chalk  earars  which  were  left 

Do  oo 

there  all  the  time.  They  took  the  two  eggs,  and  carried  them  into 
the  house  to  give  them  to  Prudence. 

"  Did  you  know,"  said  Mark,  "  that  Timboo  has  written  a  story 
about  Rickatoo  in  his  magazine-book  ?" 

"No,"  said  Fanny. 

"He  has,"  said  Mark,  "and  it  is  an  excellent  good  story  too. 
You  had  better  ask  him  to  read  it  to  you  some  day." 

"  I  will,"  said  Fanny. 

When  Mark  and  Fanny  got  into  the  house,  they  found  Prudence 
frying  some  fritters  for  dinner.  It  seems  there  was  some  company 
expected  at  dinner  that  day.  Mark  and  Fanny  asked  Prudence  to 
give  them  some  of  the  fritters,  and  she  said  she  would  give  them 
one  apiece.  So  they  took  the  fritters  in  a  plate,  and  went  out 
upon  the  piazza  to  eat  them.  They  thought  no  more  about  the 
picture  they  were  to  choose,  or  of  the  poetry  that  Mark  was  to 
write  about  it,  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

The  next  chapter  contains  the  account  of  Rickatoo,  the  rooster, 
that  Mark  referred  to  as  having  been  written  by  Timboo  in  his 
magazine-book. 
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Story  of  Rickatoo.  His  waking  up  in  tin:  morning. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OLD    KICKAT(H). 

ONE  morning  Oscar's  rooster,  whose  name  was  ( )ld  Rickatoo, 
found  himself  gradually  coming  to  his  senses,  though  at  first  he 
could  not  tell  where  he  was. 

He  opened  one  eye  drowsily. 

"  "Where  am  I  ?"  said  he. 

It  was  quite  dark  all  around  him.  He  turned  his  head  a  little, 
and  saw  a  faint  gleam  of  gray  light  coming  in  through  a  cranny. 

"Ah!  yes,"  said  he;  "this  is  my  coop,  and  I  am  on  the  high- 
est perch  in  it." 

Then,  finding  himself  waking  up  more  and  more,  he  opened  the 
other  eye.  It  was  a  little  lighter  on  that  side,  and  he  saw  four  of 
his  hens  perched  by  the  side  of  him,  all  along  in  a  row.  There 
were  three  on  the  other  side  of  him,  and  three  more  on  another 
perch  a  little  lower. 

Old  Rickatoo  looked  about  a  minute  or  two  longer,  watching  the 
light,  and  then,  feeling  satisfied  that  the  day  was  breaking,  he 
stretched  his  neck  and  shook  his  feathers,  and  then,  spreading  out 
his  wings  and  raising  himself  up  on  tiptoe,  he  gave  a  very  loud 
and  rousing  crow. 

The  ten  hens  all  immediately  woke  up  and  opened  their  eyes. 

Rickatoo  waited  quietly  nearly  five  minutes,  to  allow  his  hens 
time  to  recover  their  senses,  and  to  find  out  where  they  were,  and 
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Different  ways  in  which  different  animals  sleep. 


then  lie  crowed  again.  The  hens  then  began  to  move  about  a  lit- 
tle and  stretch  their  necks,  and  to  shake  and  smooth  down  their 
feathers.  They  knew  that  it  was  morning,  and  that  it  was  time 
for  them  to  get  down. 

Children  get  up  in  the  morning,  but  hens  get  down,  for  they 
sleep  on  perches  high  in  the  air.* 

*  The  reason  why  hens  sleep  on  perches  is  this  :  In  their  natural  state  they  live 
in  the  woods,  and  there  are  a  great  many  wild  animals,  such  as  wild-cats,  minks,  rac- 
coons, and  foxes,  that  are  always  prowling  about  in  the  grass  and  under  the  bushes 

in  the  night,  and  if  the  hens 
wer^  to  sleep  in  nests,  in 
such  places,  they  would  all 
be  caught  and  devoured,  and 
the  race  would  be  extinct. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  a  wild- 
cat that  has  caught  a  hare. 
Hens  would  be  caught  too, 
in  the  same  way,  if  they 
were  within  their  reach.  In 
order  to  save  them  from  this 
danger,  they  are  formed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
them  to  sleep  on  the  limbs 
and  branches  of  the  trees.  They  are  provided  with  strong  claws,  which  clasp  the 
branch  that  they  stand  upon,  and  hold  them  there  firmly  all  night,  even  while  they 
are  asleep.  Being  thus  provided  with  these  peculiar  claws,  and  with  the  instinct  of 
perching  for  their  protection,  in  the  wild  state,  they  retain  the  propensity  when  do- 
mesticated by  man,  although  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  it.  When  they  have 
a  good,  secure,  and  spacious  house  to  live  in,  like  the  one  which  Timboo  had  made 
for  Rickatoo  and  his  family,  they  might  just  as  well  go  to  bed  in  their  nests  and  sleep 
quietly,  with  thoir  legs  drawn  up  under  their  feathers.  But  they  never  do  sleep  in 
their  nests  unless  they  have  eggs  to  hatch  or  chickens  to  take  care  of. 
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I'attry  and  Flippe. 


singular  nioilrs  of  sleeping. 


Story  of  the  doctor. 


At  the  very  end  of  the  lowermost  pen-h  in  Rickatoo's  IHMI-.- 
was  a  feeble  hen  named  Pattry.  'I  lie  hen  next  Jin-  \\.-is  lar-j-e  and 
strong.  Her  name  was  Flippe.  Flippe,  seeing  poor  Paltry  perrh- 
ed  near,  stepped  sideways  toward  her  and  perked  at  her.  Pattry 
moved  meekly  farther  along  upon  the  perch,  so  as  to  l>e  out  of  the 
way. 

Flippe,  in  the  mean  and  ungenerous  disposition  which  she  thus 
evinced  to  tyrannize  over  and  torment  the  unfortunate,  manifest- 

V 

ed  a  very  different  spirit  from  Dolphin,  Carroll's  Newfoundland 
dog.  Dolphin  one  day,  in  walking  in  the  road  near  the  house, 
found  a  poor,  sick  little  pug  crawling  along  helplessly  under  the 
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Some  animals  sleep  at  night  in  still  more 
extraordinary  positions  than  that  of  the  hens. 
Here  is  a  representation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  bat  sleeps,  hanging  by  his  claws 
to  the  bark  of  a  tree.  The  house-fly,  too, 
sleeps  clinging  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
overhead,  in  a  position  which  we  should  con- 
sider upside  down,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  easy  and  natural  enough  to  him.  To  us, 
however,  it  seems  wonderful  that  he  does  not 
let  go  his  hold  in  his  sleep,  and  fall  down  to 
the  floor. 

I  have  heard  of  soldiers  who,  when  wearied 
with  long  marches,  could  sleep  on  horseback. 
And  once  a  story  was  told  me  of  a  physician, 
who,  after  being  out  very  late  one  night, 
came  to  his  senses  suddenly  toward  morning, 
and  found  himself  waking  up  out  of  sleep  on 
his  horse  in  the  barn  ! 
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Old  Rickatoo  flies  down  from  his  perch. 


bushes,  shivering  and  cold.  As  soon  as  he  saw  him  he  had  pity- 
on  him,  and  he  took  him  up  by  the  neck  gently,  as  a  cat  would  a 
kitten.  He  put  him  down  on  some  straw  in  a  warm  corner  by 
the  shed,  and  then  went  away  and  found  him  a  bone.  In  a  few 
days  Pug  got  well. 

When  Old  Rickatoo  found  that  his  hens  were  awake,  he  spread 
his  wings,  sprang  from  his  perch,  and  flew  down  to  the  ground. 
The  hens  then  began  to  fly  down  also,  two  or  three  at  a  time. 
They  made  a  great  fluttering  in  doing  this,  and  the  wind  of  their 
wings  made  the  dust,  and  straw,  and  feathers  fly  that  lay  upon  the 
floor. 

For  a  moment  two  or  three  sleepy  hens  were  left  upon  the 
perch,  but  they,  finding  that  all  the  rest  were  going,  concluded  to 
rouse  themselves  and  go  too. 

There  was  an  old  mother  hen  sitting  upon  her  nest  in  a  box  in 
a  corner,  with  ten  chickens  under  her  wings.  She  clucked  to  her 
chickens  to  tell  them  to  lie  still.  It  was  too  early  for  them  to 
leave  their  nest.  One  little  chicken,  more  curious  or  more  dis- 
obedient than  the  rest,  crept  out  a  little  way  to  see,  but  her  moth- 
er called  her  to  come  back  immediately,  and  she  came. 

Old  Rickatoo  walked  out  through  a  little  door  which  Timboo 
had  left  open  for  him  into  the  open  air.  He  stepped  in  a  proud 
and  stately  manner,  and  yet  he  walked  circumspectly,  and  looked 
around  him  on  every  side,  to  see  that  there  was  no  danger  near. 
He  wished  to  be  sure  that  the  minks,  and  foxes,  and  other  wild 
beasts  of  the  night  had  all  gone  away,  otherwise  he  feared  that 
they  might  catch  some  of  his  hens. 
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Picture  of  him. 


lit-  is  i-iiiiviii/i  (1  thiit  it  is  mormn:.'. 


Besides,  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  morning. 

He  saw  a  large  round  moon  in  the  sky,  low  down  in  the  west, 
and  one  star  not  very  far  from  it. 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  morning,"  said  he  to  himself.  "I  will  fly 
up  upon  this  fence  and  see." 

So  he  flew  up  upon  the  fence  and  looked  around.  There  was  a 
broad  stripe  of  rosy-colored  light  extending  itself  across  the  whole 
eastern  sky. 

"All  right, "said  he. 

He  then  clapped  his  wings  and  gave  a  long  and  loud  crow. 

He  looked  down  upon  his  hens,  who  were  walking  along  the 
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Rickatoo  wakes  Prudence  up.  Fanny  concludes  to  go  and  read  to  her  mother. 

path  below  him,  and  thought  it  was  too  early  yet  for  them  to  find 
much  food  by  scratching  for  it  on  the  ground. 

"  I  will  wake  Prudence  up,"  said  he,  "  and  Timboo  ;  and  when 
they  come  to  open  the  back  doors,  they  will  throw  us  out  some 
crumbs." 

So  he  crowed  again  as  loud  as  he  could,  and  then  again,  and 
then  once  more. 

Prudence  heard  the  sound,  opened  her  eyes,  looked  towTard  the 
window,  and,  seeing  the  broad  rosy  light  in  the  eastern  sky,  she 
said,  "It  is  morning.  I  must  get  up." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JACKET   JOHN. 

AFTER  a  time,  when  the  children  had  finished  their  fritters, 
Fanny  said  that  she  was  going  into  the  house  to  read  to  her 
mother. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mark.      "  Stay  here  and  play  with  me." 

"I'll  come  back  presently,"  said  Fanny,  "but  I  must  go  now 
and  read  to  my  mother.  I  want  her  to  see  how  fast  I  am  making 
improvement."' 

Fanny,  howrever,  said  that  she  would  come  back  soon,  and  Mark 
promised  that  he  would  wrait  for  her  in  the  garden.  So  she  went 
in.  She  found  her  mother  in  her  chamber,  dressing  for  the  din- 
ner-party. 

"I  shall  be  ready  pretty  soon,"  said  her  mother,  "and  then  I 
shall  be  verv  °;lad  to  hear  you  read.'' 
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Funny  reads  to  her  mother. 


1 1'  r  iiiu'li'  r's  Mir;in-i 


Accordingly .  in   a   f«-\\-  min- 

1       • 

utes  .Mrs.  ( 'lirveril  was  ready, 

and  taking  ho-  seal  in  a  ehair. 
she  called  Fannv  tn  her  side. 
that  she  nii^ht  hear  her  read. 
Mrs.  Cheveril  was  (juiic  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  Fan- 
ny had  improved. 

"I    am   reading   to    nivsi-1 
every  day-  -twice  every  dav, 
and  I  am  improving  very  fast," 
said  Fanny. 

"I    am    very   glad   to  hear 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Cheveril. 

"  And  I  am  learning  to  write 

too,"  said  Fanny.  "  But  I'm  not  going  to  show  you  any  of  my 
writing  until  I  can  write  a  little  better.  Timboo  says  I  had  bet- 
ter not." 

"  Then  your  reading  and  writing  in  this  way  is  one  of  Timbo<>".; 
plans  ?"  said  Mrs.  Cheveril. 
"Yes,  mother,"  said  Fanny. 

"I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  Timboo,"  said  Mrs.  Chev- 
eril. "It  will  be  an  excellent  thing  for  you  to  improve  in  read- 
ing, and  to  get  a  little  start  in  writing  too,  before  you  go  to 
school." 

Fanny  had  a  great  mind  to  tell  her  mother  that  her  design  in 
taking  so  much  pains  to  learn  to  read  and  write  at  home  was  t<> 
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Fanny  and  Mark  go  into  the  lodge  to  find  a  picture. 


avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to  school  at  all,  but  she  finally  con- 
cluded not  to  mention  this  plan  at  present. 

Besides,  she  was  prevented  from  conversing  with  her  mother  any 
longer  at  this  time  by  hearing  Mark's  voice  calling  to  her  from 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  On  going  to  the  stairs,  Fanny  found  that 
Mark  wanted  her  to  go  out  to  Timboo's  lodge  and  choose  the 
picture. 

"  "We  came  very  near  forgetting  all  about  it,"  said  Mark. 

"Yes, "said  Fanny,  "so  we  did.  I  will  come  this  very  min- 
ute." 

So  Fanny  went  back  and  told  her  mother  that  she  was  going 
with  Mark  out  into  the  lodge.  She  explained  to  her  mother  that 
Mark  was  going  to  compose  some  poetry  for  her  to  copy,  and  that 
they  were  going  to  look  for  a  picture  for  the  subject  of  it. 

"  Very  well,"  said  her  mother.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Cheveril  was  glad 
to  have  Mark  and  Fanny  go,  for  it  was  now  drawing  near  the  hour 
for  her  company  to  come.  The  children  were  not  to  dine  with  the 
company  that  day,  but  were  to  have  their  dinner  afterward,  under 
Prudence's  care. 

So  Mark  and  Fanny  went  out  into  the  lodge,  and,  after  placing 
two  seats  at  the  table,  they  opened  the  drawer  and  took  out  the 
portfolio ;  and  then,  opening  the  portfolio,  they  took  the  pictures 
out  of  the  pocket  of  it,  and  began  to  look  them  over.  It  was  some 
time  before  Fanny  could  make  a  choice.  She  rejected  one  because 
it  was  too  small,  and  another  because  it  was  not  the  right  shape, 
and  others  for  different  reasons  still. 

For  example,  there  was  one  which  represented  a  man  and  two 
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of  soldiers  roiiiin<r. 


Frtiiny  rrjccts  it. 


HIT 


children   looking  ;it 

u  troop  of  soldiers 
inarching  in  a  val- 
ley. Tin-  man,  a- 
you  sec,  stands  in 
the  foreground,  in 
the  road,  with  his 
back  to  the  specta- 
tor. A  boy  is  seen 
standing  on  a  bank 
near  him,  pointing 
toward  the  troops, 
and  a  girl  behind 
the  bank,  with  the 
branch  of  a  tree  in  her  hands. 

"  That's  a  pretty  picture,"  said  Mark.  "I  can  make  up  some 
poetry  about  that.  I  can  begin,  Rub  dub  a  dub ;  and  then  I  can 
say  something  about  a  club  or  a  hubbub." 

"No,"  said  Fanny,  "I  don't  think  that  would  be  pretty;  and 
besides,  I  can't  see  the  soldiers  plain  enough  in  this  picture." 

"Yes,"  said  Mark,  "we  can  see  them  very  plain.  I  can  see 
six  men  marching  together  in  front,  with  their  guns  by  their  sides. 
They  are  carrying  arms. 

"CARRY — ARMS!"  he  added,  speaking  in  a  military  style. 
"  Then  I  can  see  a  man  on  horseback  on  one  side,"  said  Mark. 
I  expect  he  is  the  general.     In  the  middle  of  the  soldiers  is  the 
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banner.     I  see  it  waving  in  the  air." 


JMJ 
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Another  picture  examined  and  rejected. 


. . 


Yes,"  said  Fanny ;  "  but  I  don't  like  that  picture  very  well. 
Besides,  it  is  not  a  pretty  liouse.  The  chimney  is  leaning  all  over 
to  one  side." 

In  saying  this,  Fanny  was  looking  at  the  building  which  we  see 
in  the  distance,  behind  the  boy. 

"  That  is  not  a  house !"  said  Mark  ;  "that  is  a  wind-mill:  what 
you  call  a  chimney  is  one  of  the  sails." 

Fanny  saw  that  the  building  was  a  wind-mill,  and  thus  that 
one  of  her  objections  to  it  was  removed  ;  but  still,  she  thought  she 
would  not  choose  it,  and  so  they  passed  on. 

There  was  another  picture  which  represented  a  boy  putting  a 

jug  of  water  upon  a 
girl's  head. 

"What  is  he  do- 
ing it  for?"  inquir- 
ed Fanny. 

"Why,  so  as  to 
enable  her  to  carry 
it  home,"  answered 

iJ  .      Mark.      "In    some 
•'.  &  ... 

countries,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  peo- 
ple to  carry  things 
~*   on  their  heads,  and 
they  are  taught  to 
do  it  when  they  are  little  children. 

"I  suppose,"  continued  Mark,  "that  there  must  be  a  spring 
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Fanny  makes  many  objections  to  tins  pn-tun-. 


there  under  the  bushes,  and  that  that  girl  came  out  to  gel 
water,  and  now  the  boy  is  helping  her  to  put  the  jug  on  her  In -ad." 

"It  will  fall,  I  am  sure,"  said  Fannv. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Mark  ;  "  she  will  cany  it  along  as  steady  as  if 
it  was  on  a  table.  \Ve  might  have  this  for  the  picture,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  I  think  I  could  make  some  poetry  about  it.  AVhat  i> 
there  to  rhyme  with  jug  ?" 

"  Pitcher  ?"  suggested  Fanny,  timidly. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mark ;  "  I  mean  to  rhyme  with  it.  There's  plug, 
and  jug." 

"No,"  said  Fanny,  "I  don't  want  any  thing  about  plugs  and 
jugs;  and  I  am  sure,  too,  that  the  jug  will  fall.  Besides,"  she 
added,  "the  girl  has  not  got  a  pretty  bonnet." 

Thus,  the  more  Fanny  considered  the  case,  the  more  she  was  de- 
cided not  to  have  this  picture. 

So  they  went  on  looking  at  more  pictures,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  they  could  be  suited.  Fanny  seemed  to  be  very  particular 
in  her  choice. 

At  length,  however,  she  found  one  which  seemed  to  please  her 
very  much.  It  represented  a  farmer  prying  out  a  stone.  Near 
him  was  a  boy  with  a  large  jacket  on,  watching  the  operation. 
There  was  another  boy,  too,  looking  through  a  fence.  This  boy 
was  barefooted. 

Fanny  said  that  she  should  like  this  picture,  if  Mark  could  write 
some  poetry  about  it.      So  Mark  set  himself  at  work,  and  in  a 
short  time  produced  two  stanzas,  which  he  wrote  on  a  paper  to  be 
placed  under  the  picture,  as  follows : 
9  O 
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Mark's  poetry.  Some  account  of  the  triplichord 


JACKET  JOHN. 

Jacket  John 

Is  looking  on, 
To  see  his  father  hoist  a  stone  ; 

Barefoot  Joe 

Is  peeping  through, 
Wondering  what  they're  going  to  do. 

Fanny  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  poetry,  and  as  Mark 
wrote  it  for  her  in  a  very  plain  and  distinct  hand,  it  made  an  ex- 
cellent writing-lesson  for  her. 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

THE    TRIPLICHORD. 

TiMBOO  invented  a  musical  instrument  which  he  called  a  tripli- 
chord. Mark,  however,  and  Fanny,  finding  the  word  triplichord 
rather  hard  to  pronounce,  commonly  called  it  a  banjo. 

The  triplichord,  as  its  name  imports,  consisted  of  three  strings 
stretched  up  and  down  upon  the  wall  of  the  room.  The  way  in 
which  it  happened  that  Timboo  invented  the  instrument  was  this  : 

One  day  Mark  was  in  the  lodge  with  Timboo,  when  it  happened 
that  a  string  was  wanted  for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  Mark, 
feeling  in  his  pocket  for  one,  drew  out  a  piece  of  an  old  base-viol 
string  which  he  had  found  in  a  drawer  in  the  house,  and  which 
his  mother  had  given  him. 

"Here  is  a  string,"  said  Mark,  showing  it  to  Timboo;  "but 
then,  I  suppose,  it  is  not  good  for  any  thing,  it  is  so  stiff." 
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Timboo  examines  the  string.  lie  thinks  Hi,  r.    i>  si.mt-  miisn-  in  it  y  t. 


Timboo  took  the  .string,  ami  examined  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest. 

"It  is  a  music  string,''  said  lie. 

"Yes,"  said  Mark.  "It  used  to  be  on  my  father's  l.ase-viol, 
but  it  got  too  short." 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "I  see.  There  lias  been  a  great  deal  «.f 
music  got  out  of  that  string,  I  warrant,  in  days  gone  by,  and  I 
believe  there  is  some  left  in  it  yet." 

Mark  appeared  much  pleased  at  the  discovery  of  a  latent  value 
in  his  string. 

Timboo  immediately  began  to  make  a  loop  in  one  end  of  the 
string,  by  doubling  it  over  upon  itself,  and  tying  a  knot.  He  then 
took  a  hammer  and  a  nail  out  of  a  drawer  where  he  kept  such 
things,  and  passing  the  point  of  the  nail  through  the  loop,  he  drove 
the  nail  into  one  of  the  boards  which  formed  the  wall  of  the  room, 
not  far  from  his  table.  Then,  for  the  other  end  of  the  string,  he 
took  out  from  the  drawer  a  small  screw,  with  an  eye  on  the  end 
of  it.  This  screw  was  of  the  kind  commonly  used  for  fastening 
down  stair-carpets,  the  eye  being  intended  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
carpet-rod,  and  to  hold  it  in  its  place  in  the  angle  of  the  stair. 
Timboo,  having  already  secured  one  end  of  the  string  to  its  place 
by  means  of  the  nail,  now  passed  the  other  end  through  the  eye 
of  the  screw,  and  tied  it.  He  next  stretched  the  string  down  the 
wall,  in  order  to  measure  the  space,  and  then,  with  a  small  brad- 
awl, he  made  a  hole  in  the  board  where  the  end  of  it  came.  He 
screwed  the  screw  into  this  hole  by  means  of  a  pair  of  nippers. 
As  the  screw  went  in,  the  end  of  the  string  was  wound  round  and 
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Timboo  attaches  the  string  to  the  wall  and  tunes  it. 


round  upon  the  shank  of  it,  and  thus  the  string  itself  was  drawn 
very  tense. 

"  There!"  said  Timboo ;  "  now,  by  giving  the  screw  a  little  turn, 
I  can  tune  up  the  string  just  as  I  please.  But  first  I  must  have 
some  bridges." 

So  Timboo,  with  his  knife,  cut  out  two  little  bars  of  wood,  and 
these  he  slipped  under  the  two  ends  of  the  string,  putting  one  of 
them  near  the  upper  end  of  the  string,  by  the  nail,  and  another 
near  the  lower  end,  by  the  screw.  These  bars  served  to  support 
the  string  from  contact  with  the  board  beneath  it,  and  to  furnish, 
what  is  always  necessary  in  such  cases,  distinct  and  well-defined 
limits  to  the  range  of  vibration. 

Having  placed  the  bridges  in  their  position,  Timboo  began  to 
sound  the  string  with  his  finger,  making,  at  the  same  time,  him- 
self a  humming  sound  in  unison  with  the  tone  of  it. 

"Turn,  turn,  turn,"  said  the  string. 

"Hm — hm — hm,"  sang  Timboo. 

"  Yes,"  he  added,  "there's  a  great  deal  of  music  in  this  string- 
yet,  I  see  plainly." 

Then,  taking  the  pitch  thus  from  the  string,  he  began  to  sing 
Joliba's  song,  touching  the  string  now  and  then,  whenever  he  came 
to  any  note  that  would  harmonize  with  it,  thus : 

"  Love-ly  Ro-sa,  Sam-bo  come  ;  don't  you  hear  the  banjo  ? 
turn,  turn,  turn." 

Mark  threw  back  his  head,  and  laughed  loud  and  long  with  de- 
light. 

Joliba's  song  was,  in  truth,  a  very  suitable  one  to  be  sung  with 
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Tirnboo  sin^s  the  Iiivit.-ition  Soii^,  ami  pl:i\s  ihr 


such  an  accompaniment,  for  the  music  of  if   was  simple  eunuch  i<> 
comport  exceedingly  well  with  the  humble  character  <il'  tin-  in-tm- 

llicllt. 

"  Sing  it  again,"  said  Mark,  when  Timboo  stopped. 

So  Timboo  sang  it  again. 

Mark  then  ran  off  to  get  Fanny,  and  when  lie  returned  with  her, 
Timboo  sang  the  song  again  to  both,  and  the  performance  elicited 
great  applause. 

"Now  sing;  us  something  else,"  said  Mark. 

o  o 

"  Sing  us  the  Invitation  Song,"  said  Fanny. 

The  Invitation  Song  was  a  song  which  Fanny  had  learned  from 
a  book  called  "Wallace,"  one  of  the  Franconia  Stories.  It  was 
as  follows : 

"THE  INVITATION  SONG. 

"  Come  and  see  me,  Mary  Ann, 

This  afternoon  at  three  ; 
Come  as  early  as  you  can, 
And  stay  till  after  tea. 

"  We'll  jump  the  rope,  we'll  dress  the  doll, 

We'll  feed  my  sister's  birds, 
And  read  my  little  story-books, 
All  full  of  easy  words. 

"  So  come  and  see  me,  Mary  Ann, 

This  afternoon  at  three  ; 
Come  as  early  as  you  can, 
And  stay  till  after  tea." 

Timboo  was  joined  by  both  Mark  and  Fanny  in  singing  the  In- 
vitation Song,  they  having  both  learned  it  by  hearing  their  mothei 
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Mark  wishes  to  have  a  picture  placed  over  it. 


play  it  upon  the  piano,  from  the  notes  of  it  which  were  given  in 
the  book.  The  sound  of  the  string  which  Timboo  touched  at 
every  note  of  the  tune  with  which  it  would  harmonize  had  a  very 
pretty  effect,  and  the  children  were  very  much  pleased. 

"It  is  a  very  good  banjo,"  said  Mark.  "And  now,  Timboo, 
put  a  picture  up  over  it  for  an  ornament." 

"  What  sort  of  a  picture  ?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Oh,  some  sort  of  a  musical  picture,"  replied  Mark.  "You 
can  find  one,  I've  no  doubt,  in  your  drawer." 

Timboo  opened  his  drawer  and  began  to  look.  Mark  and  Fan- 
ny looked  with  him.  They  found  several  pictures  which  related 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  subject  of  music,  but  none  of  them 
seemed  entirely  suitable.  At  last  they  found  one  which  both  Mark 
and  Fanny  said  would  be  exactly  the  thing.  You  see  a  represent- 
ation of  it  on  the  opposite  page. 

It  represented  a  girl  at  school  sitting  On  a  bed,  and  playing  a 
violin  for  her  schoolmates  to  dance  by.  The  teacher  was  just 
coming  in  at  the  door. 

"  She  will  give  the  girl  a  good  scolding,  in  my  opinion,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mark ;  "  they  are  only  having  a  little  fun.  The 
teacher  won't  care." 

"Well,"  said  Fanny,  "if  you  think  the  teacher  won't  care, 
then  we  will  have  this  picture." 

So  Timboo  put  a  frame  around  this  picture,  and  hung  it  up  over 


the  musical  string;. 

o 


A  few  days  after  this,  Mark  found  another  string  that  was  small- 
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The  picture  that  they  selected. 


. 
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Two  more  strings.  The  name.  Fanny's  progress  in  learning. 

er  and  more  slender  than  the  first  one,  and  Timboo  put  the  new 
one  up  by  the  side  of  the  other,  and  tuned  it  a  third  higher.  Tim- 
boo  also  made  a  string  of  silk,  which  he  twisted  for  the  purpose, 
and  this  he  tuned  a  fifth  above  the  first  one.  Thus  he  had  a  key 
note,  and  also  its  third  and  fifth,  and  with  these  three  notes  he 
found  that  he  coulcl  play  a  very  good  accompaniment  to  almost 
any  tune. 

With  these  three  strings  the  instrument  was  complete,  and  then 
it  was  that  Timboo  gave  it  the  name  Triplichord. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FANNY'S  IMPROVEMENT. 

IN  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  Fanny,  by  practicing  every  day  for 
half  an  hour,  made  great  progress  in  learning  to  write.  She  be- 
gan to  be  able,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  write  quite  legibly.  She 
accordingly  proposed  to  Timboo  that  she  should  show  some  of  her 
work  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Cheveril  had  often  seen  Fanny  busily  engaged  with  a  pa- 
per and  a  pencil,  but  she  supposed  that  she  was  only  amusing 
herself  in  drawing  horses  or  men,  or  in  some  other  childish  occu- 
pation, and  had  no  idea  of  the  serious  efforts  that  she  was  making 
to  learn  to  write.  The  weather,  in  the  mean  time,  had  not  become 
settled,  and  so  no  arrangement  had  yet  been  made  for  sending 
Fanny  to  school. 

"Do  you  think  that  I  can  write  well  enough  yet,"  said  Fanny, 
"  to  show  the  writing  to  my  mother  ?" 
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Timboo  cautions  Fanny  against  taking  loo  mudi  pains. 


"Yes,"  replied  Timboo,  "and  you  shall  write  ;i  piece  <,n  pur- 
pose to  show  to  her.      Only  you  must  be  careful  not  to  take  !<>.>' 
much  pains." 

"Too  much  pains!"  said  Mark,  surprised,  for  Mark  was  stand- 
ing by  during  this  conversation.  "I  did  not  know  that  we  could 
take  too  much  pains." 

"  You  can  not,"  said  Timboo,  "but  Fanny  can." 

"Why  can  not  I,"  asked  Mark,  "as  well  as  Fanny?" 

"  Because  you  are  a  boy,"  replied  Timboo.  "  Boys  never  take 
too  much  pains,  or,  at  least,  they  very  seldom  do.  They  dash  on, 
right  or  wrong ;  but  girls  are  more  timid  and  cautious,  and  they 
often  fail  of  doing  as  well  as  they  might  by  taking  too  much 
pains." 

Fanny  said  that  if  Timboo  would  give  her  something  to  copy, 
she  would  write  as  well  as  she  could,  and  she  would  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  take  too  much  pains. 

Timboo  asked  Fanny  whether  she  would  prefer  to  have  the 
writing  which  she  was  to  show  her  mother  in  prose  or  in  poetry. 

"In  poetry,"  said  Fanny.  "I  can  write  poetry  better  than  I 
can  prose ;  and,  besides,  it  looks  prettier  to  have  it  in  lines." 

There  was  another  reason  why  Fanny  liked  poetry  to  copy,  and 
that  was,  that  the  lines  did  not  extend  the  whole  length  of  the ' 
page,  and  so  she  could  get  along  down  the  page  faster. 

"And  do  you  want  a  picture  to  put  at  the  top?"  asked  Timboo. 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "I  must  certainly  have  a  picture." 

There  were  two  reasons  why  Fanny  wished  for  a  picture.  One 
was,  that  it  would  make  her  exercise  look  prettier  when  it  was 
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runny  asks  for  a  new  song. 


She  chooses  a  picture. 


presented  to  her  mother,  and  the  other  was,  that  the  picture  would 
take  up  a  good  deal  of  the  paper,  and  she  would,  consequently,  not 
have  so  much  to  write  to  get  down  the  page. 

"Well,"  said  Timboo,  "go  and  choose  such  a  picture  as  you 
would  like,  and  bring  it  to  me,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  write  you 
some  poetry  about  it." 

So  Fanny  went  up  stairs  to  the  drawer  where  she  kept  her  pic- 
tures, and  there,  after  much  hesitation,  doubt,  and  delay,  she  final- 
ly decided  on  one  which  represented  two  young  children  standing 
at  a  cottage  door  and  looking  at  some  snow-birds.  She  brought 
this  picture  to  Timboo. 


THE    SNOW-BIRDS. 


"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "it  is  a  very  pretty  one.  Leave  it  with 
me,  and  I  will  think  of  it  while  I  am  at  my  work  this  afternoon, 
and  see  if  I  can  make  some  poetry.  It  shall  be  what  I  suppose 
the  children  are  saying  to  the  snow-birds.  Come  to  me  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  I  will  have  it  ready  for  you." 


FANNYS    I.MIM:«)\  I;MI:NT.  1()7 

Tim  song  oftlic  chililri'ii  to  the  sin»\v-l>mls. 

The  next  morning,  accordingly,  Kaimv  cainr  mil  i«»  iin<l  Tim- 
boo,  and  lie  read  to  her  the  following  lines  : 

o 

THE  CHILDREN  TO  THE  SNOW-IIIKDs. 
Birdies  !  pretty  birdies  !  hopping  on  the  snow, 
When  I  go  to  bed  at  night,  I  wonder  where  you  go  ] 

Birdies  !  pretty  birdies !  fly  up  upon  the  trees  : 

You've  got  no  stockings  on  your  feet ;  they  certainly  will  freeze. 

Or  else — indeed  I  rather  think — perhaps  it  would  be  best 
For  you  to  find  some  pretty  bush,  and  build  a  little  nest. 

Birdies  !  pretty  birdies  !  hopping  on  the  snow, 

We  can't  stay  with  you  any  more  ;   'tis  cold,  and  we  must  go. 

Fanny  was  extremely  pleased  with  this  song,  as  she  called  it, 
and  she  copied  it  quite  neatly  on  the  sheet  of  paper  which  Timboo 
gave  her  for  the  purpose.  She  finished  it  in  two  days.  Timboo 
advised  her  not  to  attempt  to  do  it  in  less  time  than  that.  He 
advised  her  only  to  attempt  to  write  two  lines  in  the  forenoon,  and 
two  in  the  afternoon,  until  it  was  completed,  and  this,  of  course,  as 
there  are  eight  lines  in  the  piece,  required  two  days. 

When  the  writing  was  finished,  Fanny  carried  it  to  Timboo,  and 
he  gummed  the  picture  at  the  head  of  the  sheet,  a  space  having 
been  left  there  for  the  purpose.  Fanny  then  earned  the  sheet  to 
her  mother. 

Mrs.  Cheveril  was  quite  surprised,  and  she  was  pleased  even 
more  than  she  was  surprised,  to  find  what  an  excellent  beginning 
Fanny  had  made  in  learning  to  write. 

"And  how  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  trying  to  learn?" 
asked  her  mother. 
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"About  two  weeks,"  said  Fanny. 

"Only  two  weeks!"  rejoined  her  mother.  "You  have  made 
very  rapid  progress.  I  doubt  whether  you  would  have  learned 
faster  if  you  had  been  at  school." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    BUTTEEFLY    SONG. 

WHEN  Fanny  first  began  to  learn  to  write,  the  work  was  so  dif- 
ficult that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  resolution  on  her  part  to  per- 
severe in  the  accomplishment  of  her  task  day  by  day.  After  a 
little  time,  however,  she  began  to  take  pleasure  in  it.  Sometimes 
she  wrote  at  a  table  which  stood  by  a  window  in  her  room,  and 
sometimes  she  wrote  in  the  lodge,  at  Timboo?s  table.  Timboo 
gave  her  a  book,  and  some  little  white  wafers  to  fasten  the  pictures 
with  on  the  pages  of  the  book.  She  usually  put  a  picture  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  page,  and  then  wrote  something,  either  poetry 
or  prose,  below.  Sometimes,  however,  she  would  write  her  piece 
in  the  middle  of  the  page,  not  having  any  picture  at  all. 

Mark  often  came  into  the  lodge  while  she  was  there,  and,  if  Tim- 
boo  chanced  to  come  in  at  the  same  time,  the  children  would  ask 
him  to  play  on  the  triplichord,  and  sing  them  a  song.  They  would 
generally,  at  such  times,  join  him  in  the  music,  especially  in  the 
chorus,  if  there  was  one.  After  a  time,  Mark  learned  to  play  on 
the  instrument  himself. 

One  pleasant  evening,  just  before  sunset,  Fanny  found  Timboo 
in  the  garden,  just  finishing  his  work  for  the  day. 


THE    JUTTKKKLY    N)N<!. 


Fanny  asks  for  still  another  song.  ML-  ;nnl  Tim!"...  •utii-rily. 


"Timboo,"  said  she,  "I  wish  you  would  make  us  up  some  new 
songs  to  sing  and  play.  We  know  all  the  old  on<  . 

"Very  well,"  said  Timboo.  "I'll  try  and  sec  it'  I  can  make 
you  one  new  one,  at  any  rate.  What  shall  it  be  about  Y'' 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Fanny.      "Let  me  think/' 

"I  must  carry  these  tools  in  first,"  said  Timboo,  "and  then  I 
will  talk  with  you  about  it." 

"Well,"  said  Fanny,  "let  me  help." 

So  Timboo  gave  Fanny  a  basket  which  contained  the  seeds  that 
he  had  been  sowing,  while  he  himself  carried  the  rake  and  the 
spade.  In  this  way  they  proceeded  to  the  lodge. 

After  placing  the  tools  and  the  basket  where  they  belonged, 
Timboo  returned  with  Fanny  to  the  garden  to  look  about  for  some- 
thing which  might  suggest  a  subject  for  a  song.  While  they  were 
walking  thus,  a  very  large  butterfly  came  fluttering  along  over  the 
beds  of  the  garden.  It  alighted  on  a  currant-bush  near,  and  Fan- 
ny ran  to  see  it. 

"What  a  pretty  butterfly!"  said  she.  "What  pretty  wings! 
There,  he's  going  away !  I  wish  he  would  stay  still  a  minute  and 
let  me  see  him." 

Fanny  ran  along  in  pursuit  of  the  butterfly,  and  Timboo  fol- 
lowed her. 

"He's  very  pretty!"  said  Fanny.  "How  pretty  it  would  be 
if  he  could  sing  a  little  song,  like  a  bird ! 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "that  would  be  very  pretty  indeed/' 

"His  wings  are  very  bright,"  said  Fanny,  "all  covered  over 
with  black  and  yellow  spots.  He  won't  stay  still,  Timboo,  any 
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where.  I  might  catch  him  if  I  had  Mark's  cap  ;  but  I  would  not. 
It  would  hurt  him,  or  frighten  him  at  least,  and  that  w^ould  be 
wrong.  There  he  goes,  flying  away  over  the  fence !  Well,  let 
him  go." 

Then  Fanny  returned  to  Timboo,  and  they  went  walking  along 
together  as  before. 

"  I  think/'  said  Timboo,  "  I  might  write  a  song  about  the  but- 
terfly." 

"  Well,"  said  Fanny,  "I  should  like  that." 

"  It  will  be  a  very  good  subject,"  said  Timboo. 

"  And  we  can  sing  it,"  said  Fanny ;  "  and  then,  besides,  I  could 
write  it  in  my  book." 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo. 

"Especially,"  said  Fanny,  "if  I  could  find  a  picture  of  a  "but- 
terfly." 

"Perhaps  you  can,"  said  Timboo. 

"With  some  children  looking  at  him,"  said  Fanny. 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "that  would  be  just  the  thing." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Timboo  was  that  evening  to  write  the 
song,  and  that  Fanny  was  to  look  over  all  her  books  and  pictures  to 
see  if  she  could  find  any  design  that  would  serve  as  an  illustration 
for  it.  The  next  morning  Timboo  produced  his  song,  as  follows : 


I  SEE  A  BUTTERFLY. 


I  see  a  butterfly,  fluttering  along  ; 

His  wings  are  very  bright  and  gay, 
I  wish  he  would  not  fly  away  ; 
How  pretty  it  would  be  if  he  would  sing  a  little  song  ! 
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Fanny  tries  to  liml  a  im-tim-  in  illu.strnii-  tin- 


I  see  a  butterfly,  fluttering  a 

His  wings  are  very  bright  and  • 
But  I  will  let  him  fly  away  ; 
To  hurt  him  or  to  frighten  him  would  certainly  be 

Fanny  had  quite  a  store  of  pictures  in  a  drawor  in  hor  room, 
and  she  looked  them  all  over  very  carefully  during  the  ovonin--. 
while  Timboo  was  writing  the  song,  in  hopes  of  finding  on<;  to  il- 
lustrate it.  There  was  one  picture  representing  a  boy  chasing  a 
butterfly,  but  this,  she  thought,  would  hardly  do;  and  when,  tin- 
next  morning,  Timboo  read  her  the  lines  while  he  was  at  his  break- 
fast in  the  kitchen,  she  saw  at  once  that  it  would  not  do  at  all. 
She  was  very  much  pleased  indeed  with  the  song,  and  she  was 
very  desirous  to  have  a  picture  that  would  illustrate  the  spirit  of 
it  truly. 

"  We  don't  want  an  ugly  boy  trying  to  catch  a  poor  butterfly," 
said  she,  in  a  tone  of  contempt.  "  We  want  some  children  look- 
ing at  him,  but  not  troubling  him  at  all." 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "that's  what  we  want." 

"If  you  had  only  learned  to  draw,"  said  Timboo,  "you  could 
make  one." 

"  So  I  could,"  said  Fanny.  "I  wish  I  had  learned  to  draw. 
I  mean  to  learn  to  draw  some  day." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Timboo,  "you  could  find  a  picture  of  some 
children  standing  in  a  garden,  without  any  butterfly,  and  then  you 
could  draw  the  butterfly  in  the  air  where  they  are  looking.  It  is 
not  much  to  draw  just  a  butterfly,  you  know.  It  is  only  a  body 
and  two  wings." 
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Fanny  finds  one  that  will  do,  only  it  has  no  butterfly. 


Fanny  was  very  much,  pleased  with  this  suggestion.  She  had 
a  picture,  she  said,  that  she  thought  would  do  exactly. 

"  But  then,"  she  added,  "  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  draw  the  but- 
terfly very  well." 

"  Why,  you  can  see  how  to  draw  him,"  said  Timboo,  "  by  look- 
ing on  the  picture  where  the  boys  are  chasing  one." 

"  So  I  can,"  said  Fanny. 

Fanny  accordingly  ran  up  stairs  to  look  over  her  pictures  again, 
to  find  the  one  which  Timboo  had  referred  to,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  returned,  bring- 

F   i"~^~  ^""^ 

j  -?l[ :  ing  it  with  her.  It  rep- 
resented two  children 
taking  a  walk  together. 
In  front  of  the  children, 
at  a  little  distance,  was 
a  round  martin-house  on 
a  tall  pole,  with  a  mar- 
tin flying  near  it.  The 
boy  was  looking  up  to- 
ward this  martin-house, 
and  pointing  to  it  at  the 
same  time  with  his  fin- 
ger. Fanny  laid  this 


CHILDREN    LOOKING. 


picture  down  upon  the 
table  before  Timboo,  saying, 

"  There,  Timboo,  I  think  that  will  do.     We  can  make  a  but- 
terfly in  the  air  between  the  boy  and  the  martin-house,  and  we 
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The  picture.  Tin-  huus,-  \\h<-r<-  tin-  i-lnliln-n 

can  make  believe  that  it  is  the  butterfly,  and  not  tin-  martins  that 
he  is  looking  at." 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "that  will  do  very  \\«  II  indeed." 

Timboo  said  that  the  picture  could  not  have,  l.r.-n  better,  it'  it 
had  been  made  expressly  for  their  purpose. 

There  were  various  other  objects  of  interest  in  this  pii-tnn-  be- 
sides the  children  and  the  martin-house.  Directly  before  tin  chil- 
dren there  stood  a  rooster  and  a  hen.  The  rooster  was  timiin-- 
one  eye  toward  the  children  to  watch  them.  The  lien  was  pick- 
ing up  something  from  the  ground.  Under  the  martin-house,  and 
near  the  foot  of  the  pole,  were  two  straw  bee-hives,  with  shrubbery 
around  them.  Farther  back  were  some  lambs  frolicking  in  a  field, 
and  a  cow.  On  the  right,  a  little  beyond  the  children,  was  t<>  In- 
seen  part  of  a  cottage.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  the  plae.- 
where  the  children  lived. 

Fanny  succeeded  very  well  in  putting  in  the  butterfly  in  the 
picture.  She  took  care  to  place  it  in  the  right  position  for  the 
boy  to  seem  to  be  looking  at  it.  It  came  in  the  white  space  which 
in  the  picture  forms  the  side  of  the  distant  mountain. 

Before  attempting,  however,  to  draw  the  butterfly  in  the  pic- 
ture, Fanny  practiced  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  until  she  could 
draw  it  well. 

When  the  drawing  was  made,  she  wafered  the  picture  on  the 
upper  part  of  one  of  the  pages  of  her  book,  and  copied  the  s..n-- 
in  neatly  below;  and  that  afternoon,  Timboo,  Mark,  and  Fanny 
sang  it  together,  very  merrily,  with  the  triplichord  accompani- 
ment. 

9  H 
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Timboo's  stories.  The  storm  at  sea.  North  about. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    STORM    AT    SEA. 

TIMBOO  used  often  to  tell  the  children  stories.  His  stories 
were  always  entertaining ;  for,  even  when  there  was  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  the  facts  themselves,  the  manner  in  which  he  nar- 
rated them  wTas  so  peculiar  as  always  greatly  to  excite  the  imag- 
inations of  his  auditors. 

One  rainy  evening  toward  midsummer,  Timboo  was  sitting  by 
the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  splicing  a  clothes-line  for  Prudence,  when 
Mark  and  Fanny  came  out  and  asked  him  to  tell  them  a  story. 
Prudence  was  busy  here  and  there  about  the  kitchen  at  the  time, 
but  she  joined  in  the  request.  The  following  dialogue  occurred : 

"  Come,  Timboo,"  said  Mark,  "tell  us  something  about  your 
voyages.  Did  you  ever  have  any  great  storms  at  sea  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "I  had  one  once,  when  I  was  coming 
across  the  Atlantic  in  a  steamer." 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Mark. 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Timboo,  "when  we  left  Liverpool  the 
weather  was  southerly,  and  it  looked  very  pleasant,  and  so  the 
captain  concluded  to  come  north  about." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  north  about  ?"  asked  Mark. 

"Why,  round  the  northern  end  of  Ireland,"  said  Timboo. 
"  That's  the  best  way  when  the  weather  favors.  So,  when  we  got 
out  of  the  river,  we  turned  to  the  northward  and  sailed  along  the 
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I  I., 


Timboo's  voyage. 


Waking  up  at  sr:i. 


'i  In-  storm. 


coast.  We  amused  ourselves  "by  looking  at  the,  dill's  which  line. I 
the  shore,  and  at  the  fishing-boats  and  sail-lmais  thai  \\cn-  Lr"in^ 
and  coining  over  tlie  smooth  water.  Ai  last  \\<-  ^-ni  clear  <>!'  tin- 
land,  and  we  Avent  on  very  well  for  a  while,  but  the  fourth  'ia\-  <H:I 
it  came  on  to  bknv. 


THE    ENGLISH    COAST. 


"  The  first  that  I  knew  of  it,"  continued  Tim  boo,  kk  was,  1  WOK< 
up  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  found  that  the  ship  was 
writhing,  and  twisting,  and  struggling,  and  groaning,  as  if  some 
great  sea-monster  or  other  had  got  hold  of  her,  and  she  was  trv- 

o  O  " 

ing  to  get  away.      '  Ah  ! '  says  I  to  myself,  '  we've  got  a  storm 


coming  on. 


"And  what  did  you  do?"  asked  Mark,  eagerly. 

"Oh,  I  turned  over  on  the  other  side,"  said  Timboo,  *kaml 
brought  my  knees  to  a  bearing  against  the  front  edge  of  my  berth, 
so  as  to  steady  myself  in  the  lurches,  and  then  went  to  sleep  again." 

"My!"  exclaimed  Prudence.  "I  could  not  have  shut  my 
eyes." 

"  Oh,  I  knew  that  the  old  ship  would  fight  the  battle  out  man- 
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fully,"  said  Timboo;  "and  besides,  I  could  not  do  any  thing  to 
help  her,  so  I  might  as  well  stay  in  my  berth  and  go  to  sleep." 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  a  berth  ?"  asked  Mark. 

"It  is  a  sort  of  shelf  in  a  closet,"  said  Timboo,  "that  people 
sleep  on  at  sea." 

"  Sleep  on  a  shelf!"  exclaimed  Prudence. 

"  Yes,"  said  Timboo.  "  You  see,  on  board  a  great  steamer,  wTe 
have  ever  so  many  closets  built,  all  along  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
around  the  cabins,  and  each  closet  has  two  shelves  in  it,  one  above 
the  other,  for  two  people  to  sleep  on.  They  call  them  berths. 
The  lower  berth  is  easy  to  get  in,  but  the  upper  one  is  quite  high, 
and  you  have  to  climb  up  to  it." 

"My!"  exclaimed  Prudence  again.  "I  would  rather  sleep  on 
a  hay-mow." 

"  Oh,  you  can  sleep  very  well  in  a  berth,"  said  Timboo.  "  There 
is  a  narrow  board  along  the  front  edge  of  the  shelf  to  keep  you 
from  rolling  out.  I  went  to  sleep  holding  on  to  this  board,  but 
in  about  two  hours  I  waked  up  again  and  heard  a  dreadful  din." 

"  What  was  it  ?"  asked  Mark. 

"  It  was  the  noise  and  uproar  of  the  great  seas  from  Spitzbergen 
and  Nova  Zembla,"  replied  Timboo,  "  coming  down  to  fight  the 
ship  and  drive  her  out  of  the  sea.  They  came  on  in  immense 
troops,  roaring,  and  howling,  and  tumbling  over  each  other,  and 
tossing  up  their  heads  and  arms,  and  making  a  dreadful  uproar. 
The  ship  went  on  as  long  as  she  could  without  regarding  them, 
but  when  she  found  she  could  not  get  away,  she  turned  round  and 
pitched  into  them,  head  and  shoulders." 
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"  \Vhich  beat?"  asked  Mark. 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  long  "battle,"  said  Timboo.  "I  lay  still  in  mv 
berth  and  listened.  The  seas  would  come  on  with  a  dreadful 
fury,  and  beat  against  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  ship  with  1 1n- 
most thundering  thumps  and  concussions,  that  made  her  1n-ml.li- 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  stagger  as  if  she  were  stunned.  Some- 
times a  troop  of  the  monsters  would  break  over  on  board,  and  then 
they  would  run  along  as  fast  as  possible  all  over  the  decks,  into 
every  corner,  and  down  through  every  seam,  and  crevice,  and 
cranny  that  they  could  open  or  find  open,  to  see  what  there  was 
below.  They  would  drip  down  into  the  state-rooms,  and  frighten 
the  nurses  and  children,  and  wet  the  berths  and  blankets,  and  <!<> 
all  the  mischief  they  could." 

"  The  rogues !"  said  Mark. 

"  These  surges  attacked  our  steamer  more  furiously  than  any 
thing  else,  "continued  Timboo,  "but  they  beat  and  buffeted  every 
thing  that  they  met  on  the  way  as  they  came  along.  I  looked  out 
of  the  bull's  eye  in  my  state-room,  and  there  I  saw  a  schooner  at 
a  little  distance  from  us,  fighting  it  out  with  them.  They  dashed 
at  her  with  all  possible  fury,  but  the  little  schooner  stood  it  out 
nobly.  Just  in  the  nrklst  of  it,  a  long  and  bright  chain  of  light- 
ning flashed  across  the  sky,  and  immediately  after  the  lightnin_.  a 
loud,  rattling  peal  of  tremendous  thunder.  At  the  same  instant, 
a  monster  of  a  sea  dashed  over  the  bows  of  the  schooner,  and  came 
down  in  an  immense  torrent  of  spray  and  foam  all  over  her  decks. 
and  ran  about  there,  knocking  every  thing  to  pieces,  and  doing  all 
the  mischief  he  could  find  to  do." 
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THE    STORM    AT    SEA. 


Old  Billoo. 


He  raises  a  gang. 


He  breaks  on  board  the  ship. 


- _    .,- 
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THE    SCHOOJStK. 


Here  is  a  picture  of  the  schoon- 
er, as  Timboo  saw  her  from  the 
bull's-eye  window  in  the  side  of 
his  state-room. 

"At  last  there  was  one  dread- 
ful fellow  that  came  along/'  con- 
tinued Timboo.  "His  name  was 
Billoo.  He  came  down  from  the 
coast  of  Greenland  ;  and  when  he 
saw  the  ship,  he  was  in  a  terrible 
fmy.  He  got  together  a  gang  of 
fellows  around  him  as  wild  and  fu- 
rious as  he  was  himself.  '  Come 
on,'  says  he,  'my  hearties,  and  we'll  drive  this  old,  smoking,  pad- 
dling manufactory  to  the  bottom.  She's  no  business  here.'  So 
they  all  got  together  directly  before  the  ship,  and  they  tossed  up 
their  heads,  and  roared,  and  howled,  and  raged  like  so  many  de- 
mons, and  when  they  got  to  the  ship,  they  came  upon  her  with 
a  most  thundering  concussion.  Old  Billoo  himself  struck  the 
hardest.  He  tore  away  the  figure-head,  and  stove  in  the  bulwarks, 
and  smashed  in  the  cover  of  the  skvlio'ht,  and  sent  down  a  deluo-e 

•i       O  o 

of  water  into  the  fore-cabin,  and  broke  up  one  of  the  paddle-boxes, 
making  a  dreadful  crash,  and  scattering  the  pieces  in  every  direc- 
tion over  the  sea.  There  was  a  large  saloon  on  the  deck,  with  a 
great  many  passengers  in  it  clinging  to  the  tables.  Old  Billoo 
meant  to  have  swept  this  saloon  off,  passengers  and  all,  into  the 
sea,  but  he  could  not  quite  do  this.  His  strength  was  spent  be- 
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Old  Hillim  alti-iiiplN  in  eaiTJ   a\\:i>   tin- 


fore  he  £'0t  to  the  saloon,  so  he   had  to  scramble   off  as  ta.-t    as  he 
o 

could,   under  the   bulwarks    and   through   the    .-cupper-,    hack    t«. 
where  lie  belonged." 

"AVhat  a  fellow!"  said  Mark. 
"He  Avas  a  terrible  fellow,  indeed,"  said  Timboo. 
"While  Billoo  Avas  doing  this,"  continued  Timboo,  '"there  ^ 
another  fellow  just  like  him,  who  said  to  the  rest,  'Let's  --o  and 
pitch  into  the  light-house  on  the  coast,  and  knock  it  over,  and  put 

out  the  light,  and  if 
the  old  ship  dues  gel 
away  from  us,  she 
can't  find  her  Avav 
into  port,  but  Avill 
run  on  the  rocks  in 
the  night,  and  so  get 
dashed  to  pieces.' 

Here  is  a  picture 
of  the  seas  attempt- 
ing to  overturn  the 
light  -  house,  as  de- 

C5 

scribed  in  Timboo's 
story.  In  the  dis- 
tance Ave  see  a  ship 
scudding  under  top- 
sails in  the  storm, 
and  trying  to  get  in, 
to  port. 


THE    LIGHT-HOUSE. 
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Attack  made  by  the  winds.  The  ship  escapes.  Her  arrival. 

"  Then,  besides  these  seas  attacking  the  ship  "below,"  he  con- 
tinued, "the  winds  made  a  great  onset  upon  her  above.  They 
thought  she  was  some  mill  or  manufactory  that  had  come  off  from 
the  land  to  intrude  on  their  domains,  and  they  were  in  a  dreadful 
fury.  'What  business  has  the  lubbering  old  grinding  engine  out 
here,'  said  they,  'with  its  water-wheels  and  its  blaqk  chimney, 
puffing  the  smoke  in  our  faces,  and  making  a  mill-tail  through  our 
blue  water  ?'  So  they  made  a  dash  at  the  ship,  and  seized  her  by 
the  topmast.  The  topmast  held  on  as  hard  as  he  could,  with  all 
his  ropes,  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  ropes  snapped  one  after  another, 
and  at  length  the  mast  gave  way,  and  the  winds  carried  it  off, 
creaking  and  flapping  through  the  air,  and  finally  dashed  it  into 
the  sea  a  quarter  of  a  mile  astern." 

"  I  declare  !"  exclaimed  Mark.      "  I  should  like  to  have  seen  it." 

"You  would  have  been  dreadfully  frightened,"  said  Timboo. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Mark,  "I  should  not  have  been  frightened  at 
all.  I  would  have  held  on  to  some  of  the  ropes  so  tight  that  the 
wind  could  not  blow  me  away." 

"  The  battle  went  on  so,"  continued  Timboo,"  for  about  eighteen 
hours,  until  the  winds  and  seas  began  to  get  tired  out,  and  then 
the  ship  turned  round  again,  and  began  to  go  on  in  her  course. 
But  the  winds  and  the  waves,  though  beaten  back,  did  not  give  up 
entirely.  They  chased  her,  howling,  and  roaring,  and  hissing  at 
her,  and  knocking  her  about  all  the  way  to  New  York  —  to  the 
very  mouth  of  the  harbor." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  steamer,  as  Timboo  described  her,  just 
getting  into  smooth  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
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The  ship  comes  safely  into  port. 


'I'll--  -inl  ul  tin-  htor> 


THE   ESCAPE. 


"As  soon  as  the  old  ship  got  fairly  into  the  sheltered  water," 
continued  Timboo,  "  out  of  the  way  of  her  enemies,  she  nin  up 
her  flag,  and  shook  it  back  at  them  in  defiance.  AYhen  she  got 
up  to  town  she  fired  two  guns  in  token  of  victory." 

Here  Mark  clapped  his  hands,  and  said  "Good!"'  his  eyes  beam- 
ing with  excitement  and  pleasure. 

• 

"  Is  that  all?"  said  Mark  to  Timboo,  after  a  short  pause. 
"Yes,"  said  Timboo,  "that  is  the  whole  story." 
Mark  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said  lie  was  very  -'lad  that  flu- 
ship  got  safe  into  port. 
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Timboo's  songs.  The  first  song.  Off  and  On. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    SONGS. 

TIMBOO  wrote  a  variety  of  songs,  as  Fanny  called  them,  for 
Fanny  to  copy  in  her  book.  Some  of  these  songs  he  made  tunes 
for,  and  the  children  used  to  sing  them  in  the  lodge,  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  triplichord. 

One  of  these  pieces  was  a  dialogue  between  two  girls  named 
Mary  Ann  and  Mary  Jane.  The  piece  was  entitled  OFF  AND  ON, 
and  was  as  follows : 

OFF  AND  ON. 
MARY    JANE. 

Ah!  Mary  Ann,  you're  coming  in, 

I'm  sure  I'm  glad  enough  ; 
All  this  day  long  where  have  you  been  1 

Come,  take  your  bonnet  off. 

MARY    ANN. 

No,  Mary  Jane,  I  can  not  stay — 

I  just  came  in  for  fun — 
And  as  I  soon  must  go  away, 

I'll  keep  my  bonnet  on. 

• 

MARY    JANE. 

Ah  !  yes  :  you  see  I  can't  go  out, 

Because  I've  got  a  cough  ; 
There's  ever  so  much  to  talk  about — 

Come,  take  vour  bonnet  off. 
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Playing  the  accompaniment. 


Tin    i 


M  A  K  V      \  N  N  . 

Ah!  no:  'tis  nearly  time,  you  sec, 

For  school  to  be  br<mn, 
And  so  it  will  be  best  for  inr 

To  keep  my  bonnet  on. 

Timboo  made  some  music  for  this  song  t<»n,  s<»  that   Mark  ami 
Fanny  could  sing  it.      In  the  performance  of  the  music,  Mark  pi-r- 
sonated  Mary  Jane,  and  Fanny  Mary  Ann,  and  each  \\ould  .-ii 
verse  in  turn,  Timboo  all  the  time  playing  an  accompaniment  "ii 
the  triplichord. 

Then  there  was  the  song  of  THE  EOBIX,  which  Fanny  «-n|,i«-d 
into  her  book  under  the  picture  of  a  robin,  thus : 


THE  ROBIN. 

The  robin  hops  upon  the  ground, 
His  wings  are  folded  by  his  side, 

And  yet  he  harks  to  every  sound. 

And  watches  round  him  far  and  \\ido. 
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The  riddles.  Tic,  tic,  toe.  Answer  to  be  guessed. 

I  will  not  hurt  the  little  bird, 

I  will  not  frighten  him  away  ; 
I  will  not,  Bobby,  on  my  word — 

You  need  not  be  afraid  to  stay. 

I'll  go  and  get  a  piece  of  bread, 

And  scatter  little  crumbs  along  ; 
Then  he  will  not  be  so  afraid, 

And  maybe  he  will  sing  a  song. 

Perhaps  somewhere  he  has  a  nest, 

With  little  robins  lying  there, 
And  while  they  sleep  and  take  their  rest, 

He  flies  about,  no  matter  where. 

How  I  should  like  to  have  such  wings  ! 

He  likes  to  use  them,  I'll  engage. 
How  loud  and  merrily  he  sings  ! 

I'm  glad  he  is  not  in  a  cage. 

There  were  also  several  riddles.     Here  is  one  of  them : 

TIC,  TIC,  TOC. 

I  have  no  legs,  and  yet  I  run,  but  could  not  run  a  race  ; 
In  fact,  I'm  running  all  the  time,  yet  never  change  my  place, 
And  I  always  keep  my  hands  moving  round  about  my  face. 
I  have  a  little  key,  but  it  has  not  any  lock, 
And  I  always  keep  a  talking  with  my  tic,  tic,  toe. 
By  this  time  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  must  be  the . 

The  last  word  was  not  written.  Timboo  left  it  for  the  reader 
of  the  riddle  to  guess  what  it  must  be. 

Fanny  was  very  much  pleased  with  this  riddle,  and  .particularly 
so  because  the  last  word  was  left  for  her  to  guess.  She  guessed  it 
very  readily. 
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Another  riddle  was  this  : 

THE  IIoRNKT'S  WORK. 
What  some  things  dig  .-uul  others  spm, 
The  hornet  makes  of  paper  thin. 
Whoever  guesses  riddles  best, 
Will  find  that  this  one  means  a 

There  was  another  riddle,  which  Timboo  made  one  evening  ;it'i- 

m 

er  coming  up  with  Fanny  from  New  York  by  the  Hudson  IUV.T 
train.  As  soon  as  it  became  dark,  Fanny's  attention  was  \<TV 
much  occupied  in  watching  something  which  she  saw  in  lookin-j; 
out  at  the  window;  but  I  must  not  tell  you  what  it  was,  for  that 
would  be  telling  you  the  riddle.  The  riddle  was  this : 

i 

FLYING  ALL  ABOUT. 
I  saw  one  night  some  very  pretty  things, 
Flying  all  about  without  any  wings  ; 
Without  any  wings  they  were  flying  all  about, 
And  they  never  came  in,  but  always  went  out. 

Fanny  liked  this  riddle  very  much,  only  she  said  that  it  was  not 
quite  true,  for  one  of  the  sp — s  did  come  in  through  a  place  where 
the  window  was  open  a  little  way,  and  it  alighted  on  a  lady's  dress. 
.Among  Timbqo's  other  contrivances  for  amusing  Fanny,  and 
interesting  her  in  writing  in  her  magazine-book,  one  was  to  put 
two  pictures  on  a  page,  with  lines  beneath  them,  arranged  in  sin-h 
a  manner  as  that  part  of  the  verse  should  relate  to  one  picture,  and 
part  to  another.  Turn  over  the  leaf,  and  you  will  see  some  exam- 
ples of  this. 
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The  double  picture. 


Verse  divided. 


This  dog  is  very  cold,  I  know  ; 

Please,  mother,  let  me  take  him  in ; 
His  back  and  tail  are  white  with  snow  : 


This  girl  is  hunting  for  a  pin. 
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Another  double  picture. 


<;irl  ill  i 
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She  studied  well  in  study  hours, 

And  now  she's  happy  at  her  play  ; 
She's  going  to  load  her  boat  with  flowers  : 


This  child,  I  think,  has  been  away. 
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Fanny  had  a  good  place  to  write.  The  song  of  Oh  Tom  !  Tom ! 

Fanny  wrote  all  these  things  in  her  book,  and  as  the  pictures 
were  pretty,  she  wished  to  have  the  writing  pretty  too,  to  corre- 
spond with  them.  So  she  took  a  great  deal  of  pains,  though  she 
was  careful,  according  to  Timboo's  suggestion,  not  to  take  too 
much  pains.* 

She  had  a  very  good  place  to  write  ;  for,  when  her  mother  found 
that  she  was  really  in  earnest  in  her  attempts  to  teach  herself  to 
write  and  read,  and  that  she  was  making  good  progress,  she  pre- 
pared a  table  for  her  in  a  little  back  parlor  where  she  was  herself 
accustomed  to  sit  and  sew  in  the  mornings.  Fanny  confined  her- 
self to  this  table  every  morning  an  hour,  and  every  afternoon  an 
hour.  She  usually  wrote  half  an  hour,  and  then  she  read  aloud 
half  an  hour.  She  improved  in  her  reading  so  fast,  that  before 
long  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  her,  and  Mrs.  Cheveril  used  to 
arrange  her  engagements  in  such  a  way  as  almost  always  to  be 
sitting  in  the  room  when  the  time  came  for  Fanny  to  read,  so  that 
she  might  hear  the  story. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OH  TOM!  TOM! 

THE  song  of  Timboo's  which  the  children  liked  the  best,  after 
all,  was  called  OH  TOM  !  TOM  !  It  was  not,  however,  altogether 
a  song.  It  consisted  of  successive  passages  of  what  is  common- 
ly called  recitative,  with  a  chorus  to  be  sung  at  the  end  of  each 
passage. 

The  passages  of  recitative  were  in  prose,  and  were  to  be  read 
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aloud  by  one  of  the  company  whenever  the  piece  was 
tlie  whole  company  joining  in  the  chorus.  Tln-iv  were  two  e]j.>- 
ruses,  in  fact  —  one  relating  to  a  boy,  and  \ln>  other  to  ;i  L'irl  :  ami 
the  prose  passage  preceding  each  was  made  to  conform  to  tln-.-c 
choruses  in  respect  to  the  sex  alluded  to. 

When  Timboo  first  wrote  this  song,  he  used  to  perform  ii  in  tin; 
lodge,  with  his  triplichord  for  the  accompaniment  :  but  after  a 
while,  Fanny,  who  was  extremely  pleased  with  it,  invited  her  moth- 
er to  go  out  one  day  into  the  lodge  to  hear  it.  Mrs.  Cheveril  was 
much  pleased  with  it  too,  and  as  the  music  was  very  simple,  she 
carried  it,  in  her  mind,  into  the  house  when  she  went  in,  and  play- 
ed it  there  on  the  piano.  That  evening  the  children  gathered 
around  the  piano,  and  performed  the  piece  before  Mrs.  Cheveril 
and  some  company  that  chanced  to  come  in,  and  it  made  all  the 
company  laugh  very  heartily.  Mark  read  the  prose  passages.  It 
was  as  follows  : 

OH  TOM  !  TOM  ! 


RECITATIVE. 


Tom  was  eight  years  old,  and  yet  he  had  not  sense  enough  to 
take  care  of  his  property.  He  broke  his  wagons  overloading  them, 
or  racing  hard  with  them  over  the  stones.  .He  left  his  sleds  out 
in  the  rain.  He  dropped  his  tools  among  the  shavings,  and  lost 
them  there.  He  ruined  his  books  by  tumbling  the  leaves  and  soil- 
ing the  pictures.  He  tore  his  clothes  climbing  about  in  places 
where  there  were  nails  sticking  out,  and  he  never  could  find  his 
cap  when  he  wanted  to  go  out,  because  he  never  put  it  in  its  place 
when  he  came  in. 
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Lucy's  follies.  Tom's  conduct  in  respect  to  school. 


CHORUS. 

Oh  Tom  !  Tom  ! 
"What  a  little  donkey  ! 
One  might  have  looked  for  better  sense 
In  any  common  monkey. 

Tom's  sister  Lucy  was  nine  years  old,  and  she  was  just  the 
same.  Her  drawers  were  always  in  confusion.  She  left  her  doll 
and  her  playthings  about  on  the  floor,  where  they  were  trod  upon 
and  broken,  and  all  the  flowers  in  her  flower-pots  died  because  she 
did  not  water  them. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  the  silly  child  ! 
What  a  little  goosie  ! 
How  can  she  have  so  little  sense, 
With  such  a  name  as  Lucy  1 

Tom  hated  school.  He  was  always  late  in  going,  and  he  spent 
his  time,  when  he  got  there,  in  idleness  and  play.  He  blotted  his 
books,  he  inked  his  fingers,  he  cut  his  desk,  and  he  made  so  many 
noises  and  played  so  many  tricks,  that  his  neighbors  could  not 
study.  At  last  they  turned  him  out  of  school,  and  so,  when  he 
grew  up,  he  could  not  do  any  business,  because  he  could  not  write 
his  letters  or  make  his  calculations. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  Tom  !  Tom  ! 
WThat  a  little  donkey  ! 
One  might  have  looked  for  better  sense 
In  any  common  monkey. 

Lucy  was  selfish  and  troublesome.      She  interrupted  her  father 
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when  he  was  reading,  and  when  her  mother  was  jirrj»Ii-x«-d  and 
busy,  she  came  continually  to  tease  her  tor  something  or  to  ask 
her  questions.  She  would  insist  on  having  whatever  she  took  a 
fancy  to,  and  would  cry  and  make  a  great  noise  if  it  was  ivt'u 
to  her.  The  consequence  was,  that  nobody  liked  to  have  her  m-ar 
them.  She  was  always  sent  to  bed  very  early  at  night  to  get  her 
out  of  the  way,  and  whenever  her  mother  or  her  sisters  were  ^ninc: 
to  take  a  pleasant  ride  or  walk,  they  would  never  take  Lucy  if 
they  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  the  silly  child  ! 
What  a  little  goosie  ! 
How  can  she  have  so  little  sense, 
With  such  a  name  as  Lucy  1 

Tom  had  a  jack-knife.  He  never  put  his  things  in  their  places, 
and  so,  one  day,  when  he  was  cutting  with  his  jack-knife  out  on 
the  step  of  the  door,  he  laid  it  down  there  and  left  it.  In  the 
night  a  shower  came  up  and  wet  it,  and  in  the  morning  it  was 
rusted  and  spoiled. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  Tom  !  Tom  ! 
What  a  little  donkey  ! 
One  might  have  looked  for  better  sense 
In  any  common  monkey. 

Lucy  went  to  make  a  visit  to  her  aunt,  who  lived  in  a  beautiful 
house  in  the  city.  She  was  so  troublesome  to  all  the  family,  that, 
after  two  days,  they  made  up  some  excuse  for  sending  her  home. 
and  would  never  invite  her  there  again. 
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Tom's  experiment  with  his  cannon.  Lucy  on  the  banisters. 


CHORUS. 


Oh  the  silly  child  ! 
What  a  little  goosie  ! 
How  can  she  have  so  little  sense, 
With  such  a  name  as  Lucy  1 

Tom  secretly  got  a  little  cannon  and  some  gunpowder  to  play 
with,  though  it  was  contrary  to  his  mother's  orders.  He  thought 
she  would  not  know.  He  was  firing  his  cannon  one  day  behind 
the  barn,  when  it  burst,  and  one  of  the  pieces  of  it  went  into  his 
cheek.  The  doctor  was  obliged  to  come  and  cut  it  out, 

CHORUS. 

Oh  Tom  !  Tom  ! 
What  a  little  donkey  ! 
One  might  have  looked  for  better  sense 
In  any  common  monkey. 

Lucy  would  always  slide  down  on  the  banisters  when  she  was 
coming  down  stairs,  although  her  mother  told  her  it  was  very  dan- 
gerous, and  forbade  her  doing  so.  At  length,  one  day,  she  lost  her 
balance,  and  fell  over,  and  broke  her  ankle.  It  was  a  long  time  in 
getting  well,  and  then  one  limb  was  left  shorter  than  the  other, 
and  so,  forever  after  that,  Lucy  went  lame. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  the  silly  child  ! 
What  a  little  goosie  ! 
How  can  she  have  so  little  sense, 
With  such  a  name  as  Lucy  1 

Tom  went  down  upon  the  pond  to  slide,  although  his  father 
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told  him  that  the  ice  was  not  strong  nioiiirli  t<>  IH-JH-  liim.  ll«- 
broke  through  and  fell  in,  and  the  people  fished  him  out  with  ;i 
pole. 
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Lucy's  little  brother  John.  He  manages  very  differently. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  Tom  !   Tom  ! 
What  a  little  donkey  ! 
One  might  have  looked  for  better  sense 
In  any  common  monkey. 

Lucy  has  a  little  brother  named  John.  He  takes  pains  to  be 
quiet  and  still  when  he  is  riding  or  walking  with  other  people,  so 
as  not  to  be  troublesome,  and  so  they  always  wish  to  take  him 
with  them.  He  makes  no  noise  in  the  evenings,  and  so  they  let 
him  sit  up  after  the  other  children  have  gone  to  bed.  He  keeps 
his  things  in  their  places,  and  so  he  always  knows  where  to  find 
them.  He  takes  care  of  his  playthings  and  tools,  and  so  they  are 
always  whole  and  in  good  order.  He  studies  diligently  in  school, 
and  so  he  can  read  and  write  remarkably  well.  Every  body  likes 
him,  and  he  has  a  very  happy  time. 

CHORUS. 

That's  the  sort  of  boy  1 
Cunning  little  duckey  ! 
He  always  does  what's  right  to  do, 
And  so  he's  always  lucky. 

When  the  children  performed  this  piece  in  the  lodge,  and  Tim- 
boo  was  there  to  read  the  prose  parts,  it  was  always  varied  a  great 
deal  from  the  above,  for  Timboo  would,  in  such  cases,  make  up 
some  new  follies  for  Tom  and  Lucy,  which  gave  great  variety  to 
the  piece,  and  made  it  much  more  amusing.  He  would  also  gen- 
erally draw  these  new  examples  from  some  act  of  folly  which  he 
had  observed  one  of  the  children  to  perpetrate,  and  thus  exert  an 
influence  upon  their  minds  to  cure  them  of  their  faults.  For  ex- 
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ample,  one  day  Mark  broke  the  point  of  a  new  knili-  boring  a  lid.- 
with  it,  and  the  next  time  the  piece  was  prrtnnm-d  Timlx...  put 
this  into  it : 


RECITATIVK. 


Tom  had  not  sense  enough  to  know  a  knife  from  a  gimln.  I  !<• 
had  a  nice  new  knife  one  day,  and  he  undertook  to  bon-  a  hol<- 
through  a  board  with  the  little  blade.  Of  course,  he  broke  tin- 
point  off. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  Tom  !  Tom  ! 
What  a  little  donkey  ! 
One  might  have  looked  for  better  sense 
In  any  common  monkey. 

The  children  liked  the  performance  much  better  when  Timboo 
introduced  new  and  original  sentences  of  his  own  in  this  way  for 
the  recitative  part.  They  always,  in  such  cases,  listened  with 
great  interest  while  he  was  speaking,  and  they  knew  when  it  was 
time  for  them  to  begin  to  sing  by  his  coming  to  the  end  of  his 
sentence,  and  saying  CHORUS. 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  readers  of  this  book  may  wish 
to  perform  this  piece  among  themselves  some  evening,  which  tln-y 
can  easily  do  if  they  have  a  sister  who  plays  upon  the  piano-fort'', 
and  if  they  have  been  kind  and  attentive  to  her,  so  that  she  is  will- 
ing to  take  some  trouble  to  amuse  them,  I  give,  on  the  following 
page,  the  tune  that  Timboo  taught  the  children  to  sing  to  it.  You 
can  sing  the  chorus  to  this  tune,  or  you  can  make  up  a  new  i>iu-  I'm- 
it,  just  which  you  please. 
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The  music  of  Oh  Tom  !  Tom  !  The  sewing-party.  Another  song. 

OH  TOM  !  TOM  ! 


— w — 

Oh       Tom !    Tom !  What     a        lit  -   tie      don  -  key !         One 

Ah  the    silly    child !  What     a        lit  -   tie      goos  -  ie !          How 


might  have  looked  for  bet  -  ter  sense  In     an  -  y     com-mon    mon-key. 
can   she  have   so     lit  -  tie  sense,  With  such  a   name   as     Lu  -  cy  ? 

I  would  also  advise  you  to  get  some  one  to  write  you  a  new 
set  of  prose  sentences,  so  as  to  vary  the  piece,  and  make  it  more 
amusing  in  the  performance. 

Timboo  wrote  an  entirely  new  set  of  sentences  for  this  song  to 
amuse  a  little  sewing-party  which,  met  one  afternoon  at  Mr.  Chev- 
eril's.  It  was  a  party  of  girls  that  were  learning  to  sew,  and  they 
formed  a  plan  of  meeting  one  afternoon  a  week  at  different  houses 
for  sewing.  When  they  met  at  Mr.  Cheveril's,  they  sat  on  chairs, 
and  benches,  and  other  seats  out  on  the  piazza.  The  plan  was 
to  sew  an  hour,  and  then  to  play  two  hours,  and  then  go  home. 
Besides  teaching  them  to  sing  OH  TOM  !  TOM  !  Timboo  made  up 
a  new  song  for  them,  and  taught  them  to  sing  it.  And  they  did 
sing  it  a  great  many  times  as  they  sat  together  at  their  work  un- 
der the  piazza.  It  was  this  : 

THE  SEWING  SONG. 

Nimble,  nimble, 
Thread  and  thimble. 


mi  TOM  !   TOM  !  l:;< 


The  Sewing  Son^.  \\,,\\  tin-  tum-  in  li  v.;it  n 


\\  »rk  ,i\\  ,i\ ,  work  :i\\  ,i\ 

Time  for  working. 

\ot  fur  talking, 
Nor  for  play,  nor  tor  pl:iy. 

It'  the  stitches, 

Little  witches. 
Come  uneven,  pull  them  out  ; 

Uouble,  double, 

Toil  and  trouble, 
We  must  mind  what  we're  about. 

N-double-e-dle, 

Where's  my  needle  ! 
I  have  lost  it  twice  before  ; 

Never  mind  it, 

I  can  find  it, 
Looking  all  about  the  floor. 

Nimble,  nimble, 

Thread  and  thimble, 
Time  for  work  and  not  for  play. 

Keep  the  sewing 

All  a  going 
Till  we  put  the  work  away. 

The  tune  to  which  this  Sewing  Song  was  sung  was  not  ma«l<- 
by  Timboo,  but  by  one  of  the  girls  that  belonged  to  the  sewinu- 
party.  She  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  her  name  was  "Laura. 
Fanny  asked  Timboo  to  make  a  tune  for  the  song  at  the  tiim- 
when  he  made  the  words,  but  he  said  it  would  be  great  presump- 
tion in  him  to  attempt  to  make  a  tune  for  young  ladies  whose  mu- 
sical powers  were  so  much  greater  in  all  respects  than  his  own. 
So  Laura  made  the  tune,  standing  before  the  piano,  and  accom- 
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The  music  of  the  Sewing  Song.  Fanny's  tune.  How  she  made  it. 

panying  herself  as  she  sang.      The  other  girls,  after  hearing  Laura 
sing  it  two  or  three  times,  fell  in  and  sang  too.     This  was  the  air : 

NIMBLE,  NIMBLE. 

THE  SEWING  SONG.  Music  by  Laura. 


Nim-ble,  nim-ble,  Thread  and  thimble,  "Work   a-  way,  work  a  -  way. 
Time  for   working,    Not     for    talking,    Nor    for  play,    nor    for  play. 

And  now,  since  I  have  given  you  two  of  the  tunes  to  which 
Timboo's  songs  were  sung,  I  will  add  one  more,  namely,  that  of 
the  Trotting  Song,  the  words  of  which  were  given  in  a  former 
chapter.  This  tune  Fanny  made  herself.  It  was  as  follows : 

THE  TROTTING  SONG.  Music  by  Fanny. 
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Up       it      goes,      down     it      goes,      Bob,      bob,       bob  -  bin'. 
Here    she  jumps,    there  she  jumps,     Kit,       kit,        kit  -  ty. 

Timboo  asked  Fanny  how  she  contrived  to  make  such  a  pretty 
tune  for  her  song,  but  Fanny  did  not  know  how  she  made  it.  It 
"came  to  her,"  she  said,  of  itself,  when  she  was  trying  to  sing 
the  words. 
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Marielle.  Walking  in  tli«-  ^anlm.  J<. 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

PLAYING    IN    THE    (JAKHKN. 

ONE  afternoon  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  a  girl  named  Marielle,  who 
lived  at  a  little  distance  up  the  river  from  Mrs.  Chcveril's,  r;um  t.» 
make  Fanny  a  visit.  She  brought  her  little  brother  Josey  with 
her,  who  was  about  five  years  old ;  also  her  dog  Juno. 

There  had  been  several  frosty  nights  at  that  time,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  had  turned  yellow  and  brown ;  in  tact,  a  great 
many  of  them  had  fallen  off,  and  others  were  falling.  Marielle 
and  Fanny  thought  that  they  would  go  out  into  the  garden,  and 
see  if  there  were  any  flowrer-seeds  there  that  had  not  been  gather- 
ed. So  they  went  out  there,  and  walked  about  for  some  time  in  a 
very  pleasant  manner. 

At  length,  as  they  were  going  along  one  of  the  walks,  they  met 
Josey  coming.  He  was  amusing  himself  in  drawing  a  little  cart 
which  he  had  found.  He  was  drawing  it  along  the  alley.  The 
cart  was  empty.  Josey  did  not  know  what  to  put  in  it  for  load. 

"Ah!  Josey,"  said  Fanny,  "is  this  you?  Come  back  int.) 
the  garden  with  your  cart,  and  we  wrill  give  you  some  flpwer-seeda 
to  haul." 

"  Well,"  said  Josey. 

So  he  turned  round  and  ran  back  into  the  garden  after  Mari.-ll,- 
and  Fanny,  the  wheels  of  his  cart  rattling  as  lie  went  over  tin- 
hard  gravel  walk. 
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The  bower  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  The  steps  there.  Uses  of  them. 

Fanny's  flowers  were  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  in  a  square  bed, 
with  a  garden  fence  on  two  sides,  and  a  little  bower  upon  the  oth- 
er. There  were  seats  in  the  bower,  and,  besides  that,  there  was  a 
seat  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  walks,  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  This 
last  seat  was  made  on  purpose  for  the  children  to  sit  upon,  and 
they  called  it  the  low  seat.  Close  behind  was  another  seat,  con- 
siderably higher,  which  answered  for  a  sort  of  table  when  the  chil- 
dren were  seated  on  the  low  seat  in  front ;  for  although,  when  they 
were  on  the  low  seat,  the  high  one  was  behind  them,  yet,  by  turn- 
ing partly  round,  they  could  use  it  for  a  table  pretty  well.  Some- 
times they  sat  upon  the  high  seat  and  put  their  feet  upon  the  low 
one.  They  could  also  walk  up  the  seats  as  if  they  were  steps, 
and  then,  standing  upon  the  highest  one,  they  could  look  over  the 
fence  and  see  what  might  be  going  on  in  the  fields  or  on  the  riv- 
er, or  to  observe  what  was  passing  along  a  certain  road  which  was 
visible  at  a  little  distance.  So  this  was  a  very  convenient  struc- 
ture for  them.  It  answered  the  purposes  of  a  seat,  a  ladder,  and 
an  observatory. 

Indeed,  this  seat  was  a  very  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  summer  they  gathered  flowers  in  the  garden  and 
made  bouquets  of  them  on  this  table,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
they  assorted  their  seeds  upon  it.  Often,  too,  when  it  Avas  warm 
and  pleasant,  they  brought  their  suppers  out  here. 

The  children  all  went  on  till  they  came  to  this  part  of  the  gar- 
den. Josey  took  his  place  upon  the  low  seat,  and  there  he  sat, 
singing  a  song,  while  Marielle  and  Fanny  climbed  up  to  the  upper 
seat,  in  order  to  look  over  the  fence  and  see  the  prospect. 
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View  from  the  steps. 
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VIEW  OF   THE    RIVER. 


They  saw  the  river,  with  many  sloops  and 
sailing  upon  the  water,  and 
the   Highlands  in   the   dis- 
tance, shutting  in  the  view. 

Nearer  was  the  road,  with 
a  lady  and  gentleman  walk- 
ing along  in  it.  The  lady 
held  a  parasol  in  her  hand, 
and  a  little  dog  was  walk- 
ing by  her  side. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  dog  is 
not  Juno  ?"  said  Marielle. 

"  No,  that  is  not  Juno," 
replied  Fanny.      "Juno  is  somewhere  about  here  in  the  garden, 
you  may  depend." 

A  little  beyond  the  place  where  these  people  were  walking. 
the  road  divided  itself  into  two  branches.  One  of  these  branches 
turned  to  the  left,  and  seemed  to  lead  down  to  some  landing  »>n 
the  shore  of  the  river. 

After  looking  at  this  pretty  view  a  little  while,  Marielle  and 
Fanny  climbed  down  again  from  the  seats,  and  began  to  look  in 
Fanny's  garden  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  flower-seeds  that  had 
not  been  gathered.  They  found  a  few  of  two  or  three  different 
kinds.  They  brought  these  along  very  carefully  to  the  little  table 
behind  the  seat  where  Josey  was  sitting.  Here  they  rubbed  them 
out  of  the  receptacles  in  which  they  grew,  and  put  them  in  paper-. 

"I  am  sorry  the  summer  is  going  away,"  said  Fanny. 
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Conversation  between  Fanny  and  Marielle.  The  pond  and  the  boat. 


n 
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Why  ?"  asked  Marielle. 

Because,"  said  Fanny,  "winter  comes  next,  and  I  don't  like 
winter  very  well.'' 

"./like  winter,"  said  Marielle. 

"Why,  we  can't  go  out  to  walk  and  play  in  winter,"  replied 
Fanny. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Marielle  ;   "  I  go  and  take  walks  very  often  in 
the  winter." 

"Where  do  you  go  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  Oh,  I  go  a  great  many  ways.      Sometimes  I  go  and  slide  on 
the  ice." 

"What  ice?"  said  Fanny. 

"  Why,  there  is  a  long  pond  down  below  our  garden,  and  I  go 
and  slide  upon  it." 

"  Ain't  you  afraid  that  you  will  break  the  ice  and  fall  in  ?"  ask- 
ed Fanny. 

"No,"  said  Marielle;   "I  can  tell  when  it  is  strong  enough. 
Besides,  the  water  is  not  very  deep." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Fanny. 

"Why,  I  can  see  the  bottom  all  over  it  when  I  am  sailing  in 
the  boat, "  replied  Marielle. 

"  Is  there  a  boat  on  the  pond?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  Yes,"  said  Marielle ;  "  a  small  boat,  but  it  is  a  very  safe  boat. 
It  can't  upset. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Fanny. 

"  Why,  my  mother  told  Parker  to  get  one  made  so  that  a  child 
could  not  upset  it,  and  he  did." 
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"How  did  they  make  it    so    that    it    would    n-.t    upset  r"    asked 
Fanny. 

"Very  broad  and  flat,"  replied  Marielle,  "and   tin-   Imttnni   ia 
very  thick  and  heavy.      It  is  a  good,  .safe  boat,  s<»  that  \\e  can 
and  sail  in  it  alone." 

"But  I  should  think  you  might  fall  out  of  it  sometimes,"  said 
Fanny,  "even  if  the  boat  would  not  upset,  and  so  get  drowned." 

"No,"  replied  Marielle  ;  "  my  mother  took  care.  when  tin-  pond 
was  made,  not  to  have  any  deep  places." 

Made  !"  exclaimed  Fanny  ;  "  was  the  pond  made  V" 
Yes,"  replied  Marielle;  "my  mother  had  it  made." 
How  can  you  make  a  pond  ?"  asked  Fanny. 
Why,  there  was  a  brook  there  before,"  replied  Marielle,  "  but 
no  pond ;   and  there  was  a  large  level  place  on  each  side  of  the 
brook,  where  the  land  was  not  much  higher  than  the  water.      S.j 
they  took  off  the  grass,  and  leveled  the  ground  all  over,  and  cover- 
ed it  with  sand,  and  then  they  built  a  little  dam  below,  and  stop- 
ped the  water,  and  that  made  it  rise  a  little  over  the  level  place.  - 
as  to  form  a  pond." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  and  sail  on  the  pond  with  you  some  day," 
said  Fanny. 

"  Well,"  replied  Marielle,  "  the  next  time  you  come  to  see  me, 
we  will  go  down  and  have  a  sail  there.  My  mother  allows  me  to 
go  whenever  I  please." 

Soon  after  this,  the  children,  not  having  any  very  great  luck 
in  finding  seeds,  concluded  to  go  off  to  another  part  of  the  garden. 
where  Mark  was  at  work  taking  up  flowers  from  the  ground  and 
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The  children  in  the  garden. 


Flowers. 


The  dial. 


The  gnomon. 


putting  them  in  flower-pots  for  the  winter.     Josey,  however,  stay- 
ed behind,  playing  with  his  cart. 

When  Marielle  and  Fanny  came  to  the  place  where  Mark  was 
at  work,  they  began  to  help  him  by  watering  the  flowers  that  he 
had  planted  in  the  pots.  Mark  was  much  pleased  to  receive  this 
assistance. 
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THE    FLOWERS. 


At  a  distance,  in  the  picture,  you  see  two  other  young  ladies 
walking  in  the  garden,  near  a  place  where  there  is  a  dial.  A  dial 
shows  what  time  it  is  by  means  of  a  shadow. 

The  three-cornered  brass  plate  wThich  always  forms  the  top  of  a 
dial  is  called  the  gnomon.  This  gnomon  is  always  so  shaped  and 
so  placed  that  the  tipper  slanting  edge  of  it  shall  point  to  the  north 
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star.      It  is  only  in  that  way  that  tin-  shadow  of  ii    will  give  tin- 
correct  time  by  the  sun. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  same  dial  will  not  answer  for  all 
places,  for  the  farther  north  we  go,  the  higher  the  north  star  ap- 
pears; and,  of  course,  the  gnomon  must  varv  in  shape  in  dill'm-nt 
places,  so  as  to  have  its  edge  point  rig] it. 

If,  therefore,  a  gentleman  wishes  to  order  a  dial  made  tor  his 
garden,  the  instrument-maker  must  know  what  the  latitude  .,f 
the  place  is,  in  order  to  give  the  gnomon  the  right  form.  For  tin- 
same  reason,  it  is  never  safe  to  purchase  a  dial  ready  made,  unl 
you  first  ascertain  that  the  place  which  it  was  made  f<>r  i<  in  tin- 
same  latitude  with  the  place  where  you  live. 

The  dog  that  you  see  on  the  left,  in  the  picture,  is  Juno. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SAFE    NAVIGATION. 

THE  arrangement  which  Fanny  had  made  with  Mariellc  to 
with  her  and  sail  in  her  boat  was  soon  carried  into  eiiert,  for  sin- 
went  to  see  Marielle  a  few  days  after  this,  taking  .Mark  with  her. 

When  Dolphin  saw  Mark  and  Fanny  going  out  of  the  gate.  In- 
concluded,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  that  they  were  probably  p>- 
ing  to  some  pleasant  place,  judging,  I  suppose,  from  their  happy 
looks,  and  he  determined  to  go  too.  Mark  sternly  ordered  him  t» 
go  back,  but  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  order;  so  Mark  gave  up,  and 
-let  him  go  on. 

On  their  way  to  Marielle's   thev  passed  an  oak-tree   that  was 
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Mark  and  Fanny  see  a  squirrel. 


Mark  drives  Dolphin  away. 


growing  by  the  road-side,  and  Dolphin,  when  he  came  opposite  to 
the  tree,  stopped  and  began  to  bark.  The  children  looked  up  to 
know  what  he  was  barking  at,  and  there  they  saw  a  pretty  little 
squirrel  on  a  limb  of  the  tree.  His  business  up  there  was  gath- 
ering acorns  for  his  winter  store. 

When  Mark  and  Fanny  saw  the  squirrel,  he  was  standing  on  a 
limb,  looking  very  much  frightened. 


<    •   '  ,-.  -a     ••      ' 

•:    ,.•;>         ' 
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THE    SQUIRREL. 


Mark  immediately  got  a  stick  and  drove  Dolphin  away. 
"Go  off!"  said  he,  "and  let  the  squirrel  alone." 
Pretty  soon  they  saw  a  robin  high  up  in  a  tree.      The  robin  was 
singing  quite  merrily.      Fanny  immediately  began  to  say, 

"  Pretty  little  robin,  singing  in  the  tree, 
Please  come  a  little  nearer,  and  sing  a  song  to  me." 
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Autumnal  appearance  of  tin-  i_r:mlrn.  'I  h,   ru-\  .1; 

This  was  something  that  Timboo  had  taught   her  to  Bay  when 
she  heard  a  robin  siiiirin^. 

O        o 

When  the  party  at  length  arrived  at  Marielle's  house,  Marielle 
received  them  very  joyfully,  and  they  all  went  down  together  ID 
see  the  pond.  They  first  went  into  the  garden  In-hind  the  house, 
which  was  large,  and  beautifully  laid  out  with  many  walks,  and 
beds  of  flowers,  and  fruit-trees.  The  glory  of  the  garden,  howev- 
er, for  the  season,  was  almost  gone.  The  flowers  had  nearly  all 
disappeared,  except  a  few  of  gorgeous  colors  which  blossomed  late 
in  the  autumn.  The  leaves,  too,  had  fallen  from  most  of  the  tn  . 
and  lay  upon  the  beds  and  along  the  walks,  wherever  they  had 
been  blown  by  the  wind.  The  fruit  had  generally  been  gathered, 
though  there  was  one  apple-tree  with  a  number  of  rosy  apples 
upon  it,  which  Marielle  said  were  good.  They  each  of  them  ate 
one  of  the  apples,  standing  under  the  tree,  and  then  they  gathered 
several  more  to  carry  down  with  them  to  the  boat.  They  said 
that  they  would  have  them  for  cargo.  Marielle  said  that  her 
mother  would  let  them  have  as  many  as  they  wished  for.  1're.— 
ently  they  left  the  apple-tree,  and  went  down  one  of  the  walks 
toward  a  gate  which  led  into  a  little  field  below  the  garden.  The 
brook  and  the  pond  were  in  this  field,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
gate,  and  beyond  the  pond  there  was  a  high  hill  covered  with  trees, 
which  shut  in  the  prospect  on  that  side,  and  made  the  pla<  e  1 
retired  and  sheltered.  The  foliage  of  this  forest  was  of  autumnal 
color,  so  far  as  it  remained  upon  the  tree-.  Many  of  the  leaves 
had  fallen,  and  were  lying  upon  the  grass  or  floating  on  the  margin 
of  the  water. 
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Miss  Anne  comes  into  the  garden.  They  all  embark  in  the  boat. 

As  soon  as  the  children  had  passed  through  the  gate,  Marielle 
ran  down  a  winding  walk  among  some  trees,  which  led  toward  a 
little  cove  on  the  shore  of  the  pond  where  the  boat  was  kept. 
Fanny  and  Mark  followed  her.  They  had  not  gone  many  steps, 
however,  before  they  were  stopped  by  a  voice  behind  them,  which 
was  calling  them.  They  stopped,  and  turned  around  to  see  who  it 
was,  and  found  that  it  was  Miss  Anne. 

Miss  Anne  was  Marielle's  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  she  had 
come  to  make  her  pupil  a  little  morning  visit. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  children  ?"  asked  Miss  Anne. 

"We  are  going  to  take  a  sail  in  the  boat,"  replied  Marielle. 
"  Come  with  us." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Miss  Anne,  "you  must  not  get  into  the  boat." 

"Yes,  Miss  Anne,"  said  Marielle,  "there  is  no  danger.  Moth- 
er always  allows  us  to  get  into  the  boat  whenever  we  please." 

Miss  Anne,  on  hearing  this,  walked  along  with  Marielle  and 
Fanny  until  they  came  to  the  margin  of  the  pond.  Dolphin  came 
after  them.  Marielle  advanced  boldly  toward  the  boat,  while  Miss 
Anne  followed  in  a  timid  and  cautious  manner,  saying,  "  Take 
care !  take  care!" 

There  was  a  chain  and  a  hook  by  which  the  boat  was  fastened 
to  a  little  post.  The  post  was  upon  the  outer  edge  of  a  platform 
built  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  platform  was  to  stand  upon 
in  getting  into  the  boat.  Marielle  drew  the  boat  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  platform,  holding  the  chain  in  her  hand.  Then  she  tossed 
the  chain  into  the  boat  and  stepped  in  herself.  The  boat  began 
at  once  to  float  away  from  the  wharf. 
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Marielle  gets  adrift.  stu-  prnv.-s  t,.  )„•  ,f  .;,,r 

" Oh  Marielle !  Marielle!"  said  Kannv,  "yon  are  sailing  awa 
Marielle  sat  down  on  a  scat  and  smiled.      Sin-  .-••••nn-il  entirelv 
at  her  ease  and  unconcerned.      Fanny  was  ijuiic  alarmed.      .Ml 
Anne  appeared  surprised,  but  both  perceived  that  .Mariellc  \\a-  ac- 
customed to  being  in  the  boat,  and  that  prob;il>lv  there   was   n«> 
danger. 

A  moment  afterward  Marielle  took  up  a  slender  pnlc  which  was 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  put  one  end  of  it  down  into 
the  water.  By  means  of  the  pole  she  pushed  the  boat  back  very 
easily  toward  the  wharf,  and  then,  by  putting  her  pole  in,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  she  brought  it  up  by  the  side  of 
the  wharf,  so  that  Miss  Anne  and  Fanny  could  step  in  very  easily. 
She  performed  this  evolution  quite  dexterously. 

Fanny  got  in  first.  She  stepped  from  the  wharf  upon  the  edge 
of  the  boat  in  getting  in,  which  made  the  edge  of  the  boat  which 
was  toward  the  wharf  sink  down  into  the  water  so  far  that  Fanny 
thought  it  was  tipping  over,  and  she  uttered  a  faint  scream.  Ma- 
rielle laughed. 

"I'm  afraid  to  get  in,"  said  Miss  Anne. 

"Oh,  Miss  Anne,"  said  Marielle,  "you  need  not  be  afraid: 
there  is  no  danger.  TTe  only  tipped  down  a  little  because  Fanny 
stepped  upon  the  edge  of  the  boat.  She  ought  to  have  stepped 
over  into  the  middle  of  it." 

"Why?"  said  Fanny. 

"Because,"  replied  Marielle,  "if  you  step  upon  one  side  of  the 
boat,  your  whole  weight  comes  upon  that  side,  and  that  makes 
one  side  sink  down  into  the  water;  but  if  you  step  into  the  mid- 
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The  proper  way  to  get  into  a  boat.  Marielle's  experiments. 


die  of  it,  it  presses  the  whole  boat  down  together,  and  that  keeps 
it  steady." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  asked  Fanny. 

"Parker  told  me  so,"  said  Marielle.  "  He  said  that  the  art  of 
keeping  a  boat  steady  in  the  water  was  always  to  step  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  I'll  show  you." 

t/ 

So  Marielle  rose  from  her  seat  and  walked  along  the  boat  from 
stem  to  stern,  taking  care  to  keep  as  near  the  central  line  as  pos- 
sible as  she  walked.  The  boat  was  very  steady  all  the  time. 

"JSTow,"  said  Marielle,  "  I'll  show  you  how  to  walk  to  make  it 
unsteady." 

So  she  walked  back  again,  only  this  time  she  planted  her  foot 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  This  made  the  boat  rock 
violently  to  and  fro,  for  every  step  pressed  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  boat  deep  into  the  water.  Fanny  was  frightened,  and  beg- 
ged her  not  to  do  so.  Dolphin  began  to  bark. 

"Why,  there  is  no  danger,"  said  Marielle ;  "the  boat  won't 
upset  if  I  stand  on  the  edge  of  it  as  long  as  I  please." 

So  saying,  Marielle  stepped  up  upon  the  side  of  the  boat  which 
was  next  -the  wharf,  and  supported  herself  with  her  pole  as  with  a 
staff.  The  boat  careened — that  is,  it  sank  down  on  one  side — but 
not  enough  to  admit  any  water.  Fanny  was  a  little  frightened, 
but  in  a  moment  she  perceived  that  it  became  steady  in  its  posi-> 
tion,  though  one  side  was  very  much  lower  than  the  other. 

"  Mother  had  the  boat  made  so  on  purpose,"  said  Marielle,  "  so 
that  we  children  can't  upset  it.  Parker  says  that  two  or  three 
children  couldn't  upset  it  if  they  were  to  try.  But  we  generally 
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Dolphin  feels  very  uneasy.  II.  , mirhi.i, 


try  to  step  into  the  middle  of  ii,  m>i  f,,r  safety,  hut    because  ii   Lfl 
pleasant  to  have  the  boat  steadv." 

Then  Marielle  and  Fanny  look  lln-ir  scats,  and  Mi-s  Ann--  step- 
ped carefully  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  planting  IHT  tout,  in  d 
so,  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  middle  «.f  tin-  plank  at  tin- 
tom  of  the  boat.  \\'hen  she  had  taken  her  seat,  .Marielle  put  IHT 
pole  into  the  water,  and  began  to  push  the  boat  mit  upon  tin-  p<>nd. 

Dolphin  felt  quite  uneasy  at  seeing  that  the   Imat   v.  »in-_- 

away.      He  ran  back  and  forth  upon  the  bank,  barking,  and,  it'  li«- 
could  have  spoken,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  1 
the  children  not  to  go  out  upon  the  water. 

"  Doivt  be  afraid,  Dolphin,"  said  Fanny.     "  There's  no  dan^-r." 

When  Dolphin  found  that  they  would  go,  lie  determined  to 
with  them,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  rescue  them  from  the  water  in 
case  the  boat  should  get  upset.  So  he  began  to  wade  out  into  tin- 
pond,  and  as  the  water  was  nowhere  deep,  he  found  that  he  could 
accompany  the  boat  all  about  the  pond.  So,  wherever  the  boat 
went,  Dolphin  went  too,  wading  along  by  the  side  of  it  as  Fanny 
poled  it  through  the  water.* 

"What  do  you  suppose  makes  him  go  with  us  so?"  asked  Fan- 
ny. "Do  you  suppose  he  thinks  he  is  taking  care  of  \\ 

"Yes,"  said  Marielle.  "He  in  taking  care  of  us.  If  any  ac- 
cident were  to  happen  to  us,  he  could  help  us  very  much.  !!•• 
knows  this,  and  so  he  keeps  near  us." 

Pretty  soon  after  this,  Fanny  began  to  amuse  herself  by  taki 
a  little  stick  which  she  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  tliruw- 

*  Soc  Frontispiece. 
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Fanny  asks  why  Dolphin  does  not  laugh.  Virginia's  school. 

ing  it  out  upon  the  water,  in  order  that  Dolphin  might  go  and  fetch 
it  back  again.  Dolphin  would  come  with  the  stick  when  he  had 
got  it,  and  bring  it  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  hold  it  out  for  Fan- 
ny to  take  it  from  his  mouth. 

"What  does  he  do  this  for?"  said  Fanny.  "Do  you  suppose 
he  thinks  it  does  any  good  to  bring  this  stick  to  me  ?" 

"Xo,"  said  Miss  Anne.      "  I  suppose  he  knows  it  is  play." 

"  Then  why  does  not  he  laugh'?"  asked  Fanny. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Anne.  "  Many  animals 
understand  playing,  but  I  believe  none  ever  laugh." 

"I  wish  Dolphin  would  laugh,"  said  Fanny;  "there  would  be 
a  great  deal  more  fun  in  his  playing,  if  he  would." 


All  this  time,  Mark,  who  had  gone  away  some  time  before,  was 
rambling  about  among  the  shrubbery  on  the  bank.  He  saw  a 
squirrel  there,  and  he  was  trying  to  find  his  hole. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

VIRGINIA'S  SCHOOL. 

I  DO  not  think  it  is  at  all  surprising,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
Fanny  Cheveril  did  not  like  to  go  to  school,  for  the  arrangements 
usually  made  in  schools  for  children  as  young  as  she  are  such  that 
the  little  scholars  have  a  very  dull  time  in  them.  It  is  not  so, 
however,  in  all  schools.  In  many,  the  teachers  adopt  such  plans 
as  to  interest  all  their  scholars  in  learning  very  much,  even  the 
youngest  of  them. 
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Virginia's  plans  lor  tni.-limi:.  The  link  s,-l.,,. 


This  was  particularly  true  of  the  sehool  .,!'  .Miss  Virginia  .!•  -p- 
son,  whose  history  is  related  in  lull  in  th<-  Si«.r\-  I  look  e.-dled  VIK- 
GINIA.  I  promised  in  that  story  to  irive  some  account  "f  her 
school,  and  of  the  methods  whieh  she  adopted  to  interest  IHT 
scholars  in  their  studies,  and  tliis  will  be  a  irood  place  to  do  it. 

"Now,"  said  Virginia  to  herself,  as  she  walked  alon;j  toward 
the  school-house  the  morning  that  her  school  was  -oin--  to  lie-in, 
"the  main  thing  I  have  to  do  is  to  sec  how  fast  1  can  teadi  the 
small  scholars  to  read,  and  the  larger  ones  to  write  and  spell." 

Accordingly,  her  first  object  in  making  the  arrangements  tor  ln-r 
school  was  to  secure  those  two  points.  She  contrived  such  plans 
as  should  keep  the  scholars  employed  in  reading  and  writing  as 
much  of  the  time  as  possible.  She  formed  all  the  children  that 
did  not  know  their  letters  into  a  class,  and  taught  them  toother, 
by  printing  the  letters  large  on  a  slate,  and  then  holding  the  -late 
up  where  all  could  see.  These  little  scholars,  who,  not  being  old 
enough  to  read,  were  of  course  unable  to  study  any  lessons,  she 
saw  plainly  it  was  useless  to  confine  to  their  seats  while  they  were 
not  learning  their  letters,  so  she  used  to  let  them  go  out  to  play 
when  they  were  not  thus  employed,  though  she  sent  for  them  i^ 
come  in  every  hour,  to  say  them  either  to  her  or  to  one  of  the  old- 
er scholars.  She  told  them,  too,  that  as  soon  as  any  of  them  wonld 
learn  six  letters,  she  would  give  them  a  medal. 

The  children  did  not  know  what  a  medal  was,  but  they  int'envd. 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  teacher  and  some  of  the  older  >ehol- 
ars  spoke  of  it,  that  it  was  something  good,  and  so  they  were  all 
very  eager  to  learn  six  letters.  The  first  one  that  succeeded  w*a 
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How  Virginia  made  the  six-letter  rnedal.  The  ten-letter  medal. 

a  boy  named  Willie,  and  at  the  close  of  the  school  that  day  Vir- 
ginia gave  him  his  medal.  It  was  made  of  a  piece  of  white  paste- 
board, with  a  pretty  border  all  around  it,  that  Virginia  had  drawn 
upon  it  with  her  pen,  and  the  six  letters  that  Willie  had  learned 
printed  neatly  in  the  middle.  The  medal  was  hung  to  Willie's 
neck  by  means  of  a  blue  ribbon. 

Willie  went  home  very  proud  and  happy,  and  his  parents,  when 
they  saw  the  medal,  and  found  that  Willie  really  knew  the  six 
letters  which  were  printed  on  it,  were  very  much  pleased,  and  said 
that  they  were  convinced  that  Miss  Jepson  would  prove  an  ex- 
cellent teacher.  Willie  went  about  all  over  the  house  that  even- 
ing, showing  his  medal,  and  telling  people  the  names  of  the  let- 
ters. This  fixed  them  very  indelibly  in  his  mind.  The  influence 
of  the  medal,  too,  was  very  powerful  upon  the  other  children  in  the 
class.  They  were  all  much  interested  in  examining  it  when  it 
was  put  upon  Willie's  neck,  and  they  all  came  to  school  the  next 
day  eager  to  learn  six  letters  themselves,  so  that  they  could  have 
a  medal  too. 

"And  if  I  will  learn  six  letters  more,"  said  Willie,  "may  I 
have  another  medal  ?" 

"Oh  no,"  said  Virginia;  "it  will  be  nothing  now  for  you  to 
learn  six  letters  more.  The  difficulty  always  is  in  beginning. 
After  boys  have  learned  six  letters,  they  are  so  far  advanced  in 
their  studies  that  they  can  go  on  a  great  deal  easier  and  faster ;  so 
you  must  learn  ten  letters  more  before  you  get  another  medal. 
That  will  be  a  ten-letter  medal,  and  it  will  be  better  than  the  first, 
which  is  only  a  six-letter  medal.  I  shall  have  a  green  ribbon  for 
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Interest  of  the  scholars.  Willie's  Call. 


the  ten-letter  medals,  and  1  niusl  go  and  ljii\  some  riUion  \  e  on, 
for  you  will  learn  the  ten  letters,  I  expert,  in  a  very  t«'\v  da.  . 

By  these  and  similar  contrivances,  Virginia  awakened  a  great 
degree  of  enthusiasm  among  her  pupils  for  Icarnin--  t<»  n-ad,  and 
also  for  learning  to  write,  and  for  making  improvement  in  all  tin- 
other  studies  which  the  different  classes  pursued. 

For  amusement  in  the  recess,  Virginia  contrived  t<>  interest  tin- 
boys  in  improving  the  grounds  about  the  school-house.  Tin-  l>uild- 
ing  was  situated  in  a  very  pleasant  place,  at  a  corner  where  tour 
roads  met;  but  the  plot  of  ground  where  it  stood  was  U-uv  and 
rjieven,  and  here  and  there,  all  over  the  surface  of  it,  the  tops  of 
stones  were  to  be  seen  protruding  from  the  ground.  <  )n«-  day. 
while  the  boys  were  playing  before  the  school-house,  little  Willie 
fell  down  against  one  of  these  stones  and  hurt  his  head.  I  !«•  eann- 
in  crying.  Virginia  endeavored  to  comfort  and  (piiet  him,  and 
she  told  him  that  as  soon  as  the  place  had  done  aeliin-1,  she  would 
go  out  with  him  and  order  the  stone  that  had  hurt  him  to  tr"  "it" 
out  of  the  yard.  Willie's  curiosity  and  wonder  were  greatly  ex- 
cited at  the  idea  of  sending  a  stone  away,  as  if  it  had  been  a  bad 
boy  or  a  dog,  and  he  soon  said  he  was  ready.  So  Virginia,  taking 
"Willie  by  the  hand,  and  followed  by  the  other  children,  went  out 
into  the  yard. 

"Now  show  me  the  old  fellow,''  said  Virginia. 

So  Willie  led  her  to  the  place  where  he  had  been  hurt,  and 
showed  her  the  stone. 

"What's  your  name?"  said  Virginia,  pretending  to  address  tin- 
stone. 
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Virginia's  conversation  with  Hardhead.  Digging  him  out. 

Then  speaking  in  a  disguised  voice,  she  answered  in  behalf  of 
the  stone,  "  Hardhead." 

"Ah!  he  says  his  name  is  Hardhead,"  added  Virginia,  speak- 
ing to  the  other  children. 

"How  came  you  here?"  said  Virginia  again,  looking  down  to 
the  stone. 

"  I  belong  here,"  said  the  stone.      "  I've  always  been  here." 

"  Then  I  think,"  said  Virginia,  in  her  own  tone  of  voice,  "  that 
you  have  been  here  long  enough,  and  I  don't  choose  to  have  you 
stay  here  any  longer  to  hurt  my  scholars  when  they  happen  to 
fall  down  in  their  play.  You  will  please  to  go  off." 

Virginia  paused  as  if  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"He  won't  go,"  said  Virginia,  turning  to  the  children.  "We 
must  see  if  we  can't  make  him.  Are  there  any  boys  here  that  are 
big  enough  to  dig  ?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Jepson,  I  am  !  I  am  !  I  am  !"  exclaimed  a  great 
many  boys. 

At  the  same  instant,  one  of  the  largest  boys  ran  off  to  a  little 
shed  that  was  attached  to  the  school-house,  in  the  rear,  to  get  the 
shovel.  This  shovel  was  one  that  was  kept  at  the  school-house 
for  the  purpose  of  shoveling  the  paths  in  the  winter  season. 

The  boys,  when  the  tool  came,  engaged  with  great  zeal  in  the 
work  of  digging  around  the  stone.  At  first  there  was  some  little 
difficulty,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  all  the  boys  wished  to 
dig  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  but  one  shovel.  Virginia, 
however,  settled  this  question  by  arranging  so  as  to  have  the  boys 
work  in  turn,  each  one  throwing  out  four  shovelsful  of  earth,  and 
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then  giving  up  the  tool  to  the  next  bov.      In  ;i  short  time  tin-  at 
was  so  far  disinterred,  that,  by  means  of  1\v<>  slakes,  which  tuo  of 
the  boys  brought  from  a  fence  near  by,  and  used  as  levers,  it  \vus 
pried  out  entirely,  and  then  rolled  away. 

The  children  were  all  very  much  pleased  at  having  thus  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  their  object,  and  they  asked  Miss  .Jep.-i.n 
to  allow  them  to  dig  out  another  stone. 

" No, "  said  Virginia,  "not  to-day.      We'll  try  another  »>ne  to- 


morrow.' 


Virginia  was  afraid  that  if  the  children  worked  too  long  the  first 
day,  they  would  get  tired;  whereas  her  plan  was  to  have  them 
persevere,  and  take  out  one  stone  every  day,  until  the  yard  was 
entirely  cleared.  The  plan  succeeded  very  well.  The  third  day. 
one  of  the  boys  who  lived  near  brought  another  shovel,  ami  at'ter 
that  they  got  out  two  stones  every  recess,  and  thus,  in  less  than  a 
week  from  the  time  that  the  work  was  begun,  not  a  stone  was  to 
be  seen. 

After  this,  the  boys,  pleased  with  seeing  how  much  they  accom- 
plished, undertook  the  task  of  leveling  the  ground.  They  pick  <f 
all  the  little  banks,  and  hard,  uneven  places,  with  a  small  pickaxe 
which  one  of  the  boys  brought,  and  then  shoveled  off  the  loosened 
earth  into  the  places  where  the  stones  had  been  taken  out,  and  into 
the  other  holes  and  hollows  which  they  found  about  the  ground. 
Thus  the  whole  surface  was  made  very  smooth  and  level.  Then, 
to  make  the  grass  grow  on  the  bare  spots,  they  sowed  chaff  and 
hay-seed,  which  they  got  on  a  barn  floor  belonging  to  a  farmer 
near  by. 
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"Now,"  said  Virginia  to  the  children,  when  they  had  finished 
the  sowing,  "now  let  us  all  wish  for  a  rainy  day." 

4 'What  for?"  said  the  children. 

"  So  that  the  rain  may  water  our  seeds  and  make  the  grass  come 
up,"  replied  Virginia. 

A  shower  came  up  in  the  night  and  watered  the  seeds,  and  in  a 
Aveek  or  two  the  grass  began  to  show  itself  a  little  above  the  ground. 
Besides  the  seeds  which  the  children  had  sowed,  the  ground,  in 
all  the  bare  places,  was  full  of  the  roots  of  the  old  grass,  and  these 
roots  sprouted  again  after  the  shower,  and  grass  grew  up  from  them 
anew,  which  helped  a  great  deal.  The  children  gathered  around 
these  places,  and  looked  upon  the  millions  of  little  green  blades 
that  were  coming  up  so  thick  all  over  the  ground,  and  clapped  their 
hands  with  excitement  and  delight. 

Some  of  the  older  boys  of  the  district — boys  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age — seeing  what  improvements  the  children  were 
making  in  the  school-house  yard,  came  one  day  and  told  Virginia 
that  they  should  be  glad  to  help  in  the  work,  and  they  asked  her 
if  she  would  not  like  to  have  some  trees  planted.  She  said  she 
should  like  it  very  much.  So  they  came  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  dug  up  a  wide  border  on  each  side  of  the  play-ground — one 
border  on  the  north  side,  and  one  on  the  south  side — and  then  they 
went  into  the  woods  near  by,  and  got  a  great  number  of  small  trees, 
from  six  feet  high  downward.  These  trees  they  set  out  in  the  two 
borders,  placing  them  quite  close  together,  so  as  to  make  a  little 
wood,  as  it  were.  Thus  the  trees  formed  a  sort  of  fringe  ;  and  as 
the  boys  extended  their  plantation  round  on  the  front  side  of  the 
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play-ground,  toward  the  road,  leaving  <>nly  an  (.pciiin--  \\  idi- 
for  a  horse  and  wagon  to  come  in  in  tin-  summer,  and  an  <>.\  .-led, 
or  a  horse  and  sleigh,  in  the  winter,  the  play-ground  was  alnm-i 
entirely  inclosed  in  pretty  shrubbery.  These  trees  wen-  partly 
evergreen  and  partly  deciduous,*  and  thus  the  inlia-e  presented  a 
very  agreeable  variety. 

The  trees  in  front,  between  the  play-ground  and  tin-  road,  were 
not  planted  very  thick,  because  the  boys  knew  that  the  children 
liked  to  see  what  was  passing  in  the  road  when  they  wen-  sitting 
on  the  school-house  steps  in  the  recess,  or  playing  on  the  green. 

They  were,  however,  planted  very  thick  on  the  two  sides  nf  the 
play-ground,  on  the  north  to  shelter  the  children  from  the  wind 
when  it  was  cold,  and  on  the  south  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun 
when  it  was  hot. 

Virginia  took  great  care  that  the  work  of  making  these  improve- 
ments, and  the  interest  which  the  children  felt  in  them,  should  not 
interfere  with  their  progress  in  their  studies.  The  work  on  tin- 
grounds  was  prosecuted  by  slow  degrees,  in  recesses  and  in  times 
of  leisure,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  studies  at  all.  Thus 
every  thing  went  on  well  in  respect  to  Virginia's  school,  both  with- 
in and  without,  and  when  the  term  expired,  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict were  so  much  pleased  with  the  progress  which  their  children 
had  made,  that,  in  addition  to  the  twenty  dollars  a  month  which 

*  Trees,  the  leaves  of  which  fall  off  in  winter,  so  as  to  leave  the  branches  bare,  an- 
called  deciduous,  in  contrast  with  trees  that  preserve  their  foliar  all  tin-  yr;ir  round 
These  last  are  called  evergreen.     Thus  the  oak,  the  maple,  the  birch,  are  deciduous 
the  pine,  the  hemlock,  and  the  fir  are  evergreen. 
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they  liad  engaged  to  pay  her  as  her  regular  wages,  they  united  to- 
gether, and  made  her  a  present  of  a  very  pretty  silver  pencil-case, 
with  her  name  engraved  upon  the  side  of  it,  as  a  special  token  of 
their  satisfaction.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  gave  Vir- 
ginia the  greatest  pleasure,  the  six  ten-dollar  bills  which  the  treas- 
urer paid  her  in  settling  the  account,  or  the  pencil-case.  At  any 
rate,  they  both  pleased  her  very  much  indeed. 

But  to  return  to  Timboo.  He  lived  a  long  time  at  Mr.  Chev- 
eril's,  and  he  continued  to  assist  Fanny  in  her  studies  for  several 
years,  for  he  studied  on  himself  faster  than  she  did,  and  so  he 
kept  in  advance  of  her  in  all  branches  of  learning.  What  finally 
became  of  him  I  never  knew. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  the  story  of  Timboo. 
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